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MERCY'S   FOREWORD 

One  has  to  tread  the  backward  way  many  hundred 
years  (and  much  wisdom  lies  in  so  doing) y  to  search  for 
allegories,  similes,  parables  of  other  days,  than  which  we 
children  of  a  later  growth  can  find  none  better  at  this 
our  end  of  time.  Hark  back  to  the  days  of  the  Apostles — 
giants  many  of  them,  if  one  reckon  height  by  mind  rather 
than  by  stature — and  here  and  there  you  will  find  man 
likened  to  a  building  fitly  joined,  a  temple,  a  house,  a 
tabernacle  (in  the  putting  off).  Further  back  to  the 
Prophets  (also  giants) — a  man's  limbs,  are  they  not  pil- 
lars, beams,  lintels,  joists;  his  eyes  are  windows;  there 
are  the  doors  of  his  lips.  All  this  is  known  to  us  a/nd 
very  old:  I  offer  it  for  remembrance,  for  explanation. 

Taking  words  for  bricks,  I  seek  to  build  a  house,  fitly 
joined — the  house  of  me,  Mercy,  bom  Pardilow.  Now  to 
build  a  house  entirely  with  one's  own  words  would  result, 
it  seems  to  me,  in  a  house  with  but  one  window,  one 
doorway — the  narrow  circumscribed  outlook  of  me,  Mercy 
Pardilow,  and  such  would  be  a  house  of  grave  architec- 
tural faults.  One  needs  to  look  all  ways:  north  to  face 
adversity,  south  for  adversity's  balm,  east  where  youth 
and  the  sun  rise,  west  where  'tis  eventide  ivith  its  mellow 
light,  the  aged  sit  and  bask  in  it.  So  when  occasion  arises, 
and  the  thing  which  happened  was  behind  me  or  beyond 
me,  I  will  take  the  word-bricks  of  my  neighbors  and  build 
me  new  windows  to  my  house. 


WILSAM 


CHAPTEK   I 

WOBD     OV     THE     SEA 

Midwinter,  and  a  snowstorm  from  the  southwest  sweep- 
ing up  the  Channel.  In  the  thick  of  it  a  small  vessel 
striving  blindly  to  make  her  way  before  the  pitiless  war- 
ring of  the  elements.  On,  on.  Death  stalking  the  Chan- 
nel by  her  side,  and  one  woman  (all  told  there  were  but 
five  passengers),  most  conscious  of  his  nearness,  because 
she  knew  that  if  Death  spared  all  the  crew,  he  must 
take  her,  land  nor  sea  hindering  him,  sleet  or  lashing 
wind.  She  took  it,  as  she  had  taken  the  later  troubles 
of  her  life,  with  a  dull  apathy  not  high  enough  to  be 
called  resignation,  not  low  enough  for  despair.  She  had 
fought  her  fight,  not  nearly  always  a  good  one ;  now  the 
end  was  come,  she  let  fall  her  weapons  of  defence  and 
lay  waiting: 

"If  I  could  have  just  got  as  far  as  poor  Milly's  with 
the  child,"  she  murmured  once,  "I  wouldn't  have  minded 
so  much " 

She  raised  herself  with  difficulty  on  a  thin  elbow,  and 
peered  down  at  the  sleeper  by  her  side: 

^^Either  it's  getting  dark  or  I'm  going  blind,"  she  mut- 
tered feebly;  and  gave  over  looking  to  grope  instead  for 
the  child,  who  lay  warm  and  heavy  with  sleep.  It  was 
both  getting  dark  and  she  was  going  blind. 
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2  WILSAM 

A  white  snow  made  a  black  sky;  Deaths  laying  a 
clammy  hand  on  her  brow,  was  folding  the  eyelids.  Yet 
for  a  little  while  with  her  puny  strength  she  beat  him 
off;  with  stiffening  tongue  she  strove  to  speak  her 
thoughts: 

"IVe  written  the  labels  plain.  Vve  tied  one  round 
her  necky  and  sewn  one  to  her  frock,  and  they  won't  have 
such  a  great  way  to  send  to  Milly  if  she's  still  at  Lucks- 
boat  Farm,  and  us  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves  that  break 
against  its  cliff.  .  .  .  Ah,  but  Qod  have  mercy  .  .  .  not 
the  mercy  of  the  waves." 

Cold,  shaking  fingers  crept  under  the  pillow  for  a  small 
green  bottle,  pulled  out  the  cork,  held  to  her  lips  a  last 
dose  of  pain-lulling  liquid.  She  slept,  and  the  little 
green  bottle  slipped  from  her  hand. 

The  child  woke  with  a  frightened  start,  for  the  wing 
feathers  of  the  Death  Angel  are  very  cold,  and  they 
brushed  closely  by  her.  The  rolling  of  the  boat  had 
rocked  her  to  sleep;  a  sinister  lurch  to  one  side  sending 
a  shiver  of  boat's  length  awoke  and  set  her  crying  lustily, 
frightenedly,  crying  for  she  knew  not  what;  she  sup- 
posed her  mother  to  be  still  beside  her,  in  all  her  young 
life  she  had  never  been  far  away.  She  called  angrily, 
impatiently,  because  now  for  once  her  mother  paid  no  heed 
to  it,  who  had  never  been  behindhand  in  soothing  her. 
She,  too,  would  grope  for  what  she  could  not  see.  Mother 
must  waken,  mother  always  did  wake  when  Mercy 
wanted  her.  So  with  her  hard  little  hands  she  shook  the 
stiff  shoulders,  slapped  the  cold  face,  pulled  the  long  hair 
of  a  dead  woman.  .  .  .  Then  she  fell  to  crying  long  and 
pitifully  on  the  thin,  still  breast.  .  .  .  That  also  was 
imavailing,  and  in  her  restlessness  she  found  the  little 
green  bottle,  childlike  held  it  to  her  lips,  sucked  enjoy- 
ingly  the  few  drops  left,  called  to  her  mother  that  it  was 
nice,  this  sweety  stuff — ^and  slept  again. 
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Hose  a  cry  louder  and  more  imperative  than  hers 
from  the  deck  of  the  small  vessel^  on  top  of  it  sharp 
words  of  command,  hurried  trampling  of  feet,  impotent 
action  before  Death  gathered  in  with  a  net,  where  half 
an  hour  earlier  he  had  been  content  to  hook  with  a  line ; 
and  but  a  handful  of  the  human  fish  escaped.  A  lug- 
ger with  a  couple  of  boatmen  aboard  battled  through  the 
boiling  seas  to  the  vessel's  side,  snatched  here  a  one  and 
there  a  one  from  the  death-net  before  the  vessel,  London 
bound  from  the  Brittany  coast  of  France,  heeled  over  and 
sank  a  mile  or  two  from  the  Kent  shore. 

And  the  smallest  of  the  human  fish  except  for  the 
thunder  of  the  waves,  the  cold  thrashing  of  driving  snow 
against  her  face,  would  have  thought  it  all  "a  big  joke- 
game  with  the  sailor-mans"  tossed  from  one  pair  of  arms 
to  another,  landed  in  a  strange  boat  with  not  a  penny- 
piece  in  all  the  world  to  call  her  own  with  nothing  but  a 
label  tied  round  her  neck  to  mark  her  from  other  flot- 
sam and  jetsam  cast  up  on  the  beach  in  midwinter,  at  a 
temperature  half  a  degree  warmer  since  snow  had  fallen, 
but  even  now  at  freezing  point. 


CHAPTER   II 

WOftD     OF     LC7CKS80AT     FAKM 

LrcKSBOAT  farmhouse  was  built  of  rough  stcmes  set  ii 
mortar  with  briek  faoiu^^  aud  what  are  called  the  fron; 
dtxir  and  the  back  door  stinxi  i^ide  bv  side,  a  window  di 
vidin^  them,  auil  o()ened  oa  to  a  narrow  path,  whose  other 
side   was   a   wall   st*[)aratiu^  the   bulloek-jard   from    the 
house.    The  unpaiutiHl  ^te  at  the  end  of  the  path  swmur 
to  the  btH*k  anil  call  of  a  hi>me-made  and  insecure  hasp, 
and  wa9   tiaukiHl   by   two  dlminutiye  jew   trees  cut   in 
shape  like  those  yreeu  im(K»«sible  trees  of  a  German  tov 
farm.    The  window*  were  slightly  bow^  and  had  a  bulging 
effiH't  like  the  eyes  of  a  perjon  suffering  from,  goiter;  they 
were  plai-ed  there  tlt>ubtlfs»  when  light  was  not  r^ardeJ 
as  a  ninressity,  and  could  therefore  be  tased^  so  no  room 
in  the  house  had  more  than  one  apiece.     With  no  road 
to  directly  approach  it,  the  house  and  farm  building.- 
were  set  in  the  miilst  of  dcMs  and  meadowsy  which  reacheil 
to  the  cliff*s  e4lge,  dipping  U>w  there,  as  if  some  ancient 
mariner  ct)ming  up  channel  might  send  straining  eyes  to 
feast  on  this  bit  of  English  home,  or  that  dwellers  at  the 
farm  or  hamlet — women  dweller?— might  be  soberly  thiink- 
fiil  when  men  «)f  theirs  chose  soil  rather  than  salt  sea  t<? 
wring  a  pittance  fn>aL     Here  was  no  beauty  of  man^s  de- 
signing; it  may  be  that  poverty  of  soil  lent  to  parsimony 
of  architecture,  but  what  it  lacked  in  omam^tt  w»  made 
up   for  by   a  certain  compact   snugneas..      Stablesy  out- 
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houses^  and  the  wall  inclosing  all  were  built  of  the  same 
serviceable  material,  of  a  substantial  thickness,  with  no 
"thin  places." 

The  tenant  of  Lucksboat  Farm  was  a  woman  named 
Milly  Gatehouse ;  she  had  been  bom  there,  and  knew  no 
other  home.  She  had  seen  as  the  years  went  by  the  one- 
by-one  departure  of  its  inmates — ^her  mother,  Marty  her 
sister,  last  her  father — and,  being  as  good  a  farmer  as  he, 
^^  she  had  gained  leave  to  go  on  renting  the  farm  after  his 

death,  and  that  was  nine  years  past.  And  now  of  those 
she  had  known  in  her  childhood  only  Hannah  Anseed 
remained,  and  she  with  her  husband  lived  in  a  cottage 
about  forty  rods  distant  from  the  house.  This  increasing 
solitude  had  not,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  unduly 
saddened  Milly  Gatehouse,  for  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  her  otherwise  commonplacely  pretty  face  was  its 
expressionless  youth — a  woman  of  more  than  thirty,  the 
face  was  not  yet  twenty.  It  was  as  if  Time,  the  sculptor, 
had  been  arrested  in  his  work,  had  perforce  to  put  up  the 
chisel  and  graving  tools  in  his  bag  before  his  work  was 
completed.  The  form  was  there,  the  general  outline,  tiie 
marble  was  passably  fair,  but  it  lacked — would  always 
lack — ^the  deeper  lines  which  make  for  character  if  not 
for  beauty;  the  picture  was  there,  but  it  wanted  words. 

Hannah  Anseed,  the  woman  at  the  cottage,  could  have 
supplied  the  words — an  she  would,  could  have  told  tersely 
and  wrathfuUy  of  a  village  tragedy.  But  she  who  knew 
held  her  tongue  in  a  grim  leash,  and  memory  seldom  out- 
lives one  generation — or  two.  At  rare  times  she  wrung 
her  hard  hands  and  murmured  to  herself: 

"They  wonder  at  us  women  hatin'  th'  men,  knowin* 
what  we  know — ^me  wi^  th'  man  I've  got,  her  wi'  th'  man 
she  lost.  An'  Bible  goes  so  fur's  to  say  th'  Lord  made 
man  in  His  image.  Eh,  but  He  mus'  git  down-'earted 
now'n  agen  when  He  sees  th'  smears  men  have  made  on 
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His  image — scratched,  spet  on,  throwed  dirt  at.  My 
faith  'u'd  have  to  be  a  sight  bigger'n  a  mount'in  to  be- 
lieve Christ's  blood'U  wash  some  men  clean." 

Hannah  Anseed's  face  was  lean  and  drab  in  color, 
work-worn;  a  hawk  nose  stood  out  from  it  and  added  to 
an  expression  which  her  friends  might  call  shrewd,  her 
enemies  shrewish.  Her  eyes  were  steel  in  color,  and 
txuer  never  looked  from  between  lids,  though  they  looked 
in  contrary  directions,  for  she  squinted.  The  bedroom 
window  of  her  cottage  faced  Miss  Gatehouse's;  once  a 
stubborn  wind-bent  tree  stood  between  them,  but  unknown 
to  any  she  had  hacked  at  the  root  till  a  November  gale 
laughed  derisively  at  her  hacking,  and  finished  the  job 
with  a  sweep,  rushed  up  the  opening  from  the  sea,  caught 
the  bent  tree  by  the  waist  as  a  man  light-headed  with  wine 
might  lay  hold  of  a  pretty  wench  in  a  maze  of  mad  danc- 
ing, and  together  they  sprawled  on  the  ground.  Hannah 
Anseed  smiled  a  grim  satisfaction  when  she  was  able  to 
see  Miss  Milly's  window  with  no  impeding  branches. 

"There's  nothink  now  to  perwent  me  keepin'  a  heye  on 
her,"  she  said  to  herself ;  and  like  a  watcher  from  a.  bea- 
con tower  she  nightly  saw  the  farm's  candle  blown  out 
before  her  own. 

Forbidding  of  exterior,  rasping  of  speech  and  manner, 
this  woman  was  yet  cast  in  heroic  mold,  possessing  a 
man's  nature  rather  than  a  woman's,  strong,  faithful, 
silent,  enduring.  In  that  grim  past,  when  Milly  Gate- 
house had  crept  to  her  with  lowered  head  and  shamed 
eyes,  to  let  trickle  as  from  a  filter  her  poor,  pitiful  tale, 
Hannah  Anseed  had  said  little,  merely  made  her  plan,  a 
curiously  reckless  plan  which  only  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence could  have  turned  to  any  account  whatever. 

In  her  youth  two  men  courted,  though  she  was  not 
sure  if  either  cared  for  her,  only  she  surmised  that  in 
spite  of  her  plain  features  and  squinting  eyes  expediency 
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told  them  that  her  capable  hands,  her  sensible  head,  made 
her  a  prize  for  any  poor  man's  wife.  One  she  loved, 
the  other  she  disliked.  The  man  she  loved  she  sent  for 
first: 

"You're  wantin'  to  marry  me  ?"  she  asked  abruptly. 

"That's  so,"  said  he. 

"Wantin'  enow  to  putt  up  wi'  shame  for  my  sake — 
shame  that's  none  o'  it  your  makih'  nor  mine  ?" 

"  'Pends  what  it  be."  (Even  as  a  lover  he  was  a  cau- 
tious man.) 

"Near  a  year  from  now,"  said  the  woman  slowly,  "I'll 
be  ready  to  marry  ye,  but  along  o'  me  ye'll  'ave  to  take 
an'  purwide  for  a  few  months'  old  babby,  not  mine  nor 
your'n,  axin'  no  questions.     Will  ye  do  it?" 

A  world  of  hungry,  honest  love  hung  on  the  question ; 
it  burned  in  her  eyes,  it  slid  with  the  words  off  her 
tongue. 

The  man  shook  his  head  and  turned  away : 

"Th'  gal  I  marry,"  said  he,  "must  'ave  no  smut  on  her 
name,  nor  mixed  up  wi'  other  people's  dirty  work  neither." 

Young  Hannah  let  him  go  without  a  word ;  perhaps  her 
mouth  trembled  beyond  control,  albeit  her  eyes  grew 
bright  and  hard. 

iN'ext  she  sent  for  the  other  man  who  professed  to  love 
her  and  for  whom  she  cared  nothing.  Made  the  same 
conditions.  Waited  his  answer  with  apparently  stolid 
indifference. 

"Not  your'n,  you  say?"  His  eye  traveled  with  a  leer 
at  once  familiar  and  crafty. 

"Not  mine,"  she  repeated,  but  told  him  no  more,  and 
waited  as  silently  for  his  decision.  She  knew  her  man^ 
and  undue  haste  might  harm  her  cause;  she  was  a  judge 
of  most  men,  certainly  of  this  one. 

"An'  th'  chap — ^him  as  is  mixed  up  in  it — is  he  willin' 
to  pay  fur  bein'  whitewashed?" 
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"Not  a  penny,"  said  she  briefly. 

'An'  th'  woman,  will  she  pay  for  puttin*  her  child  out 
to  nurse  ?" 

"Not  a  ha'penny,"  she  varied  her  former  answer. 

"I  shall  be  a  darned  fool  if  I  marry  you,"  he  burst 
out. 

"You  won't  be  the  only  one  about,"  she  told  him 
briefly,  "there's  a  many  could  keep  you  comp'ny."  But  by 
no  inflection  of  her  voice  could  he  tell  how  her  pulses 
quickened. 

"Done  then,"  said  he,  eager  in  spite  of  the  hard  bar- 
gain she  was  for  driving.  "Folks  say  you're  a  saving  sort, 
Hannah." 

"Gk)t  th'  name  for  it,"  she  answered  in  a  dull,  tired 
voice.     If  this  had  been  the  man  she  loved 

The  year  wore  on  and  away  at  lonely  Lucksboat  Farm, 
where  there  was  no  road  to  the  house,  and  but  a  handful 
of  small  cottages  near  it.  There  Milly  Gatehouse's  child 
was  bom,  and  there  Hannah  Bassett  nursed  her  at  the 
time  and  after,  though  it  was  no  ordinary  nursing,  for 
the  month's  shame  and  torture  of  mind  so  told  on  a  weak 
brain  that  Milly  Gatehouse  was  a  raving  lunatic  when 
the  child  came,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  she  with 
her  distraught  mind  was  mercifully  hidden  in  an  asylum, 
and  the  puny,  uncanny  infant  went  home  with  his  nurse 
and  knew  no  other  mother. 

From  the  first  Hannah  Anseed's  husband  disliked  him, 
which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  succeeding  years 
brought  no  child  of  their  own,  and  the  boy  grew  up  as 
uncanny  in  appearance  as  at  birth,  unprepossessing  in 
manner,  lean  and  pale,  with  pink-rimmed  eyes,  straight 
pale  hair.  The  sole  beautiful  thing  about  him  was  a 
pair  of  finely  made  hands  with  well-turned  wrists  and 
slender,  artistic  fingers;  whether  the  art  in  them  lay  in 
painting  or  music  was  at  present  dormant,  indeed,  he 
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showed  no  inclination  for  either;  only  the  artist's  hands 
betrayed  him. 

Three  years  the  world  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  Milly 
Gatehouse,  then  one  day  from  "the  big  house  on  the  hill," 
as  folks  called  that  grim  chapel  of  the  living  dead,  came 
forth  a  woman  whose  outer  form  had  stood  still  with  her 
mind,  and  seemingly  was  never  to  move  on,  for  moons 
waxed  and  waned  (the  village  said  that  these  phases  of 
the  moon  had  their  influence  on  a  weakened  brain)  ;  sum- 
mers merged  into  autumns;  winters  came  and  went; 
springs ;  the  years ;  but  Milly  Gatehouse  remained  a  com- 
paratively young  woman,  suflFering  little,  enjoying  little, 
ordinarily  placid  and  gentle,  save  when  fits  of  peculiar 
restlessness  came  over  her,  a  wandering  spirit  which  would 
suffer  no  house  walls  to  bind  it,  but  must  needs  roam  the 
fields  and  meadows  by  the  cliffs  till  such  time  as,  tired 
of  body  and  limb,  dim  of  eye,  listless  of  gait,  draggled  of 
skirt,  she  would  return  to  the  faithful  Hannah,  always 
mutely  ready,  always  patiently  watching  for  her,  a  hard, 
work-roughened  hand  held  above  the  squinting  eyes  to 
carry  their  gaze  out  to  the  farthest  horizon.  The  wander- 
ing spirit  possessed  Milly  Gatehouse  that  day  in  mid- 
winter. Hannah  Anseed  knew  it  before  she  saw  her  face 
or  heard  her  speak;  the  soft,  yet  hurrying  footsteps  to  the 
cottage  told  it»  Sometimes  she  tried  expostulation,  and 
sighed  to  herself  at  the  fruitlessness  of  it  when  the  fit 
was  strong. 

"I  must  go,  I  must  go,  Hannah.  It's  come  over  me, 
I  can't  stop  indoors  when  I  feel  like  this.  I  can't 
breathe,"  her  hand  clawed  nervously  at  a  throat  whose 
veins  were  throbbing.     "Hannah,  Hannah,  help  me." 

Her  entreaty  was  piteous,  childish,  frightened,  as  one 
whose  senses  are  limited,  as  a  child  knows  it  when  danger 
lurks.  Her  eyes  gleamed  wildly,  seeking  the  kind,  squint- 
ing ones  turned  ever  to  her. 
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"Doanty  now,  my  poor  lamb/' 

"But  I  must  go  now,  Hannah;  I  must  go,"  she  re- 
peated wearily,  for  these  fits  of  mental  distress  told  at 
the  time  on  her  physical  strength;  it  was  her  rallying 
power  after  they  were  over  which  kept  her  young. 

"Where  to,  dearie?" 

"Seawall,  perhaps  on  to  Seatown.  I  might  meet  him, 
you  know." 

Momentary  cunning  tempered  the  wildness. 

"You  ain't  off  on  that  tackle  agen,  surelye";  despair 
edged  the  elder  woman's  voice,  then  resolution,  somehow, 
by  any  means  to  drive  in  the  practical.  "If  you're  that 
set  on  goin'.  Miss  Milly,  an  'there's^  no  tumin'  of  ye,  you 
best  drive  there  an'  make  shift  to  market  th'  eggs  an'  but- 
ter at  the  same  time.  It's  wild  enow  weather,  but  better 
drive  arf  a  mile  further  than  go  on  sich  a  fool's  errant  as 
meetin'  a  poor  sinful  body  as  supp'n  tells  me  has  bin 
dead  an'  buried  some  long  time.  There's  rough  weather 
comin',  nay,  'tis  nigh  at  'and";  her  wise  eyes  recognized 
such  tokens  known  and  proved  by  country  folL  "Look  at 
they  seakitties,"  said  she;  and  from  out  the  kitchen  win- 
dow they  watched  a  gray,  sullen  world  under  a  lowering 
sky,  and,  as  though  conscious  that  a  wilder  gale  marched 
up  the  Channel  than  as  yet  had  come  on  land,  seagulls 
flocked  in,  swooping  low  in  the  track  of  the  plow  till 
near  a  hundred  followed  Joe  Anseed  as  he  cut  furrow 
after  furrow  in  the  sea-girt  field.  A  curious  sight  and 
a  weird  sound  as  the  birds,  with  their  broad  white  wings 
tipped  with  black,  flew  low  for  the  upturned  worm,  rose 
screaming  like  the  white  smoke  and  the  screech  of  an 
.engine,  so  close  to  the  slow-moving  plow  that  they  eddied 
■^ound  the  man's  head  and  the  horses',  making  their  slow 
way  up  and  down  the  field. 

"But  I  must  go  out  somewhere."  Milly  Gatehouse 
twisted  her  soft,  pretty  hands,  raised  her  mournful,  ap- 
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pealing  eyes,  "and  I  must  go  alone,  Hannah ;  you  know  I 
always  must" 

"Take  an'  drive,  then,  my  lamb.  Doanty  walk,  th' 
wind's  cruel  keen  from  th'  sea ;  'tis  a  gale  workin'  up  an' 
'twill  be  all  round  ye  'fore  long." 

That  much  the  younger  ceded :  she  "took  and  drove." 

A  curious  vehicle,  a  flat,  low  cart  with  shallow  sides 
and  a  board  resting  on  them  for  the  driver,  was  her  only 
seathold.  The  horse  was  small,  shaggy  and  middle-aged, 
knowing  well  the  bumpy,  roadless  track,  knowing  also  its 
driver,  who  could  at  all  times  control  the  reins  better  than 
her  sometimes  distraught  mind. 

Joe  Anseed  harnessed  the  horse;  the  boy  they  called 
his  looked  on  silently,  inquisitively,  from  the  stable  door, 
having  no  mind  to  lend  his  thin,  capable  hands  or  his  feet 
either,  till  Miss  Gatehouse  turned  the  first  precarious  cor- 
ner, then  on  her  ear  fell  the  dull  patter  of  feet  on  grass. 
Five  minutes,  perhaps  eight,  she  suffered  it,  then  a  frown 
darkened  the  sea-blue  of  her  light  eyes.  She  glanced 
back  over  her  shoulder,  shook  her  head  as  one  shakes  to  a 
too-officious  dog,  and  whipped  her  horse  to  a  more  peril- 
ous jolt.  The  dull  patter  continued.  She  brought  the 
horse  up  short,  raised  her  whip  and  dealt  her  follower  a 
light,  painless  cut — ^also  as  one  would  flick  a  disobedient 
dog,  and  as  a  dog  he  received  it. 

"Go  back,"  she  commanded,  and  the  dull  patter  re- 
ceded; as  a  dog  he  obeyed  her.  She  drove  on.  On,  on, 
till  the  grassy  downs  gave  to  paths  and  roads;  three  cot- 
tages hailed  others  in  sight;  villas  succeeded,  of  the  sum- 
mer arbor  type,  "lightly  come  and  lightly  go"  because  of 
recent  build ;  small  shops  with  more  front  than  back ;  the 
outskirts  of  Seawall,  on  to  Seatown.  Here  were  vehicles 
of  trades,  professions,  pleasure  apd  what  not.  To  the 
right  they  turned,  as  also  to  the  left  Unheeding  them, 
the  flat,  springless  cart  pursued  its  way  up  the  High 
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Street^  which  narrowed  as  one  got  to  the  older  part  of 
the  town,  stopping  once  or  twice  to  barter  eggs  for  gro- 
cery. On  up  a  tortuous  side  street,  down  which  raced 
unhindered  the  blast  of  the  terrible  one,  the  wind  let 
loose,  a  devil  in  its  unharnessed  fury.  Still  Milly  Gate- 
house drove  on,  though  the  skin  of  her  face  was  lashed 
and  cut  by  the  wind,  and  the  spittle  from  her  horse'*s 
mouth  was  tossed  back  on  it,  and  the  roar  of  an  angry 
sea  rose  higher  than  men's  voices. 


CHAPTER   III 
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A  OBOWD  wrestled  for  foothold  on  a  sea-washed  beach, 
their  smarting  eyes  forcing  red  lids  apart  to  discern  what 
was  happening  out  on  the  Goodwins.  With  them  Milly 
Gatehouse  waited,  her  placid  face  more  stirred  and  ex- 
pectant than  it  had  been  for  years.  The  crowd,  if  they 
turned  at  all  to  watch  her,  nudged  each  other^s  arms, 
commiserating  one  who  'Vas  a  bit  touched  in  the  top 
story.^' 

Slow— <5ruelly,  almost  imperceptibly  slow — ^was  the 
inch-by-inch  fought  battle  of  a  boat  to  land.  At  times 
progress  became  retrogression;  if  a  long,  sullen  sweep  of 
wave  carried  her  forward,  the  next  sought  to  beat  her 
back,  and  amid  it  all,  roped  securely  in  a  man's  canvas 
coat,  a  child  slept,  to  whose  frock  was  sewn,  and  round 
whose  neck  was  tied,  a  parchment  label. 

The  wind  shrieked  madly,  delivering  itself  of  devils, 
till,  with  its  great  heart  spent,  it  sobbed  in  a  minor,  almost 
human,  key;  and  on  it,  more  human  still,  rose  hoarse 
and  glad  the  shout  of  men  on  shore,  for  the  lugger  was 
holding  her  own  on  this  indomitable  voyage  to  haven. 
Before  her  keel  grated  on  shingle,  a  dozen  men  leaped 
into  the  froth  of  a  churned  sea,  iron  arms  seized  hold  of 
and  held  what  few  of  the  crew  were  rescued,  and  one 
among  them  carried  a  sleeping  child, 
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On  the  edge  of  the  crowd  stood  a  young  woman  and 
a  middle-aged  man,  her  arm  hooked  in  his,  because,  stand- 
ing so,  their  united  strength  better  breasted  the  gale; 
obviously  not  fisher-folk,  but  as  obviously  known  of  them, 
for  if  the  woman— she  was  a  girl  in  years,  though  wife 
to  the  middle-aged  man — showed  a  desire  to  get  nearer 
the  fray  of  sleet  and  wind  and  sea,  they  shifted  their 
ground  slightly  for  her,  steadied  her  if  she  slid  from 
the  hooked  arm  down  the  wet  beach. 

She  leaned  forward,  her  face  gleaming  white  above  a 
man's  shoulder  cased  in  wet  tarpaulins.  He  held  the  child 
in  his  arms  and  with  stifF,  clumsy  fingers  was  stripping 
some  of  the  outer  wrappings  which  in  the  imperative 
hurry  of  the  moment  had  been  wound  round  her.  He 
found  a  label,  and  this  is  what,  slowly  and  with  diffi- 
culty, the  young  woman,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  read 
in  fine,  small  writing: 

"Mercy  Pardilow,  7  years  old,  daughter  of  Martha  and 
Edward  Pardilow.  To  be  given  into  the  charge  and  care 
of  Milly  Gatehouse,  who  used  to  live  and  may  still  be 
living  at  Lucksboat  Farm  with  Stephen  Gatehouse,  her 
father  and  mine.  I,  Martha  Pardilow,  who  write  this,  am 
within  a  few  hours  of  death.  My  husband,  Edward  Par- 
dilow, Mercy's  father,  died  two  years  ago." 

"Milly  Gatehouse — Milly  Gktehouse,"  she  repeated  in  a 
louder  voice,  glancing  round.  "Why,  there's  Milly  Gate- 
house in  her  cart.  Is  she  expecting  this  poor  child,  do 
you  think  ?" 

She  and  the  boatman  staggered  with  difficulty  up  the 
beach  to  the  side  of  the  waiting  cart,  the  dejected,  storm- 
beaten  horse,  the  woman  who  sat  bolt  upright,  spite  of 
spirally  twisted  cloak  and  scarf,  holding  the  reins  in 
hands  steadier  than  her  quivering  mouth,  her  flickering 
eyes.  She  looked  down  at  them  calmly  enough,  though 
everything  round  was  in  a  tumult.    A  gust  of  wind  caught 
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up  and  bore  the  gist  of  the  written  label  to  her  as  they 
told  it.     She  nodded  once  or  twice : 

"I  knew  I  was  coming  here  for  something,"  she  said. 
"I  knew  it  last  night  when  the  sky  was  alive  with  little 
clouds  racing  each  other  across  the  moon's  face,  and  a 
sight  to  see  how  the  big  white  moon  pushed  the  little 
clouds  aside  and  laughed  in  their  faces.  No,  I  wasn't 
expecting  Marty  or  her  child,"  she  answered  a  question 
tossed  up  on  the  wind ;  "not  more  than  usual.  But  news 
of  Edward  Pardilow;  yes,  I've  been  looking  for  news 
of  him  these — ^these  many  years."  Her  face  became  dis- 
tressed. "Hannah  could  tell  you  how  many  years;  she 
remembers  better  than  I  do.  And  so  he's  dead  and  she's 
dead,  and  the  child's  sent  to  me.  That's  as  it  should  be." 
"Shall  we — ^my  husband  and  I — take  her  back  with  us 
for  to-night ;  dry  her,  warm  her,  feed  her,  have  her  ready 
for  you  to-morrow  ?"  Already  a  mother  hand  was  smooth- 
ing tumbled  hair  under  its  many  coverings. 

"No,  no;  there's  room  for  her  in  the  cart,  I  tell  you. 
I'll  take  her  home.    Hannah  will  know  what  to  do."    The 
tone  was  vehement,  insistent,  and  would  bear  no  cross- 
ing- 
There  come  moments  in  a  lifetime  when,  hurried  thereto 

by  stress  of  time  and  circumstance,  we  get,  without  count 
of  time  and  at  once,  to  the  heart  of  things,  even  back  to 
an  unquestioning  acquiescence  in  what  we  recognize  as 
infinitely  beyond  our  comprehension,  when  we  are  con- 
tent to  push  coincidence  and  curiosity  aside  and  accept 
without  question  the  happenings  of  the  hour.  To  the 
middle-aged  man  and  his  young  wife,  to  the  fisher-folk, 
to  Milly  Gatehouse  most  of  all,  it  seemed  in  nowise 
strange  that  she  should  have  driven  in  the  teeth  of  a  land 
gale  to  the  sea's  edge,  to  take  therefrom  what  the  wreck 
of  a  sea  gale  had  thrown  at  her  feet. 

"I've  looked  for  news  of  Edward  Pardilow  these  many 
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years;  now  I  know/'  she  said  with  a  gentle  finality  of 
tone  in  which  a  sane  philosophy  rather  than  latent  mad- 
ness dwelt. 

Once  more  the  bundle  of  life  changed  hands  from  the 
kindly  grip  of  the  boatman  to  Milly  Gatehouse's  out- 
stretched arms,  to  be  set  down,  wedged  warmly  on  the 
floor  of  the  cart,  at  the  driver's  feet. 

In  the  transference  the  middle-aged  man's  young  wife 
dropped  a  soft,  hasty  kiss  on  the  child's  cheek. 

"I  have  three  at  home,"  she  explained. 

A  doctor  in  the  midst  of  directing,  and  himself  working 
hard  at  first-aid  on  the  dripping,  corpse-like  men  as  they 
were  brought  ashore,  glanced  at  the  child  whom  these 
rough  men  had  managed  to  keep  so  high  and  dry  above 
water,  stopped  them,  felt  a  pulse,  raised  an  eyelid,  rubbed 
a  limb. 

"It  is  possible  the  mother  gave  her  a  weak  narcotic  of 
some  sort,"  said  he;  "a  diluted  dose,  perhaps,  of  some- 
thing she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  herself.  It  has  done 
no  harm  and  the  sleep  is  natural,  though  heavier  than  an 
ordinary  one.  Going  back  with  Miss  Gatehouse,  you  say  ? 
Tell  Miss  Gatehouse  I'll  look  in  at  Lucksboat  to-morrow 
and  see  how  she's  getting  on;  I've  no  time  now."  And 
the  good  Samaritan  buckled  again  to  his  work. 

That  evening  the  middle-aged  man  and  his  young  wife 
— ^their  name,  by  the  way,  was  Mee,  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Mee — sat  either  side  of  a  wood  fire.  She  mended  socks 
in  four  sizes,  one  very  large,  the  others  very  small;  her 
needle  fiew  in  and  out,  drawing  a  trail  of  wool  up  and 
down  the  thin  places  (it  is  thought  that  if  her  tongue 
could  have  worked  as  well  the  dams  had  been  less  quickly 
done).  As  it  was,  she  beat  her  feet  to  the  sound  of  an 
impatient  tattoo :  Was  it  right  for  a  husband  having  one 
lawful  wife  to  be  equally  wedded  to  his  books  ?    Did  it 
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not  spell  mental  if  not  moral  bigamy?  She  would  pit 
her  attractive  tongue  against  them,  such  musty-fusty  books 
as  they  were: 

"A  quaint,  funny  little  name — ^Mercy/'  she  ventured 
on  the  silence.  "It  reminds  me  of  'Ministering  Children/ 
I  don't  believe  IVe  ever  met  a  Mercy  since,  in  a  book 
or  out  of  it" 

"Mercy?"  The  big  man  looked  up,  vaguely  irritated, 
while  a  tobacco-stained  finger  kept  its  place  on  the  page 
of  an  ancient  Auglo-saxon  record  over  which  he  was  por- 
ing, oblivious  of  his  surroundings.     "What  Mercy  ?" 

"The  little  child  brought  ashore  from  the  wreck,"  his 
wife  said  softly,  and  let  her  thoughts  stray  thanksgiv- 
ingly  up  to  three  small  cots  in  the  night  nursery.  If  her 
babies  cried,  she  was  near  to  soothe  them;  this  other 
mother,  it  was  surmised,  had  perhaps  stayed  her  child's 
crying  with  a  drug.  Again  a  silence  fell,  and  on  it  some 
ten  minutes  later  the  man's  voice  rolled  in  gruff  yet 
not  unpleasant  tones,  reading  from  the  age-brown  pages: 
"  ^Wilsam,  Goods  driven  ashore  when  no  Wreck  or  Ship 
is  visible,  hence  called  Goods  of  God's  Mercy/  That's 
distinct  from,  'Flotsam,  Goods  floating  on  the  Seaf  and 
'Jetsam,  Goods  cast  out  of  Ships  in  a  Storm/  Strictly  I 
suppose  your  bit  of  wreckage  would  come  under  the  head 
of  Jetsam ;  but  the  other  is  good  enough." 

"It  is  beautiful."  Mrs.  Lee  dropped  her  stocking- 
mending  and  leaned  forward  eagerly.  "Poor  little  Wil- 
sam-Mercy.  The  wreck  and  the  ship  were  visible,  but 
none  the  less  she's  surely  'Gk)ods  of  God's  Mercy.'  And 
a  coincidence  about  the  name,  isn't  it,  Dan?"  she  went 
on,  pleased  to  give  that  clamorous  tongue  of  hers  an  air- 
ing, and,  being  farther  away  from  the  heart  of  the  storm, 
looking  on  at  it  from  the  warm  saf eness  of  a  parlor  fire, 
she  could  see  the  thing  we  call  coincidence,  which  had 
escaped  Milly  Gatehouse  and  the  boatmen  on  the  beach. 
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But  Professor  Daniel  Mee  was  with  Anglo-Saxon  an- 
cestors again.  It  was  but  occasionally  he  came  out  of 
his  shell  to  be  conversational,  and  then  it  was  chiefly  to 
remark  cynically  that  he  cared  nothing  for  feminine  com- 
ment^ adverse  or  favorable. 


r 
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CHAPTEK   IV 


mebot's  word 


Even  though  I  should  live  to  be  very  old  I  do  not  think 
I  shall  forget  that  first  winter  at  Lucksboat  Farm;  the 
black  dreariness  of  it;  the  bleak  procession  of  weeks, 
varied  only  by  the  shortening  and  lengthening  of  days ;  the 
cold  which  made  me  ache;  the  solitude  which  made  me 
cry.  Think  of  the  unlikeness  of  it  all  to  that  which  had 
been  before,  the  shock  of  Wilsam  flung  ashore  warm  from 
a  mother^s  arms,  to  the  care  of  two  women  in  nowise 
learned  in  mother^ways.  I  was  seven,  but  still  only  a 
baby  in  my  mother's  eyes;  to  the  last  she  delighted  in 
doing  such  small  services  for  me  as  she  had  done  for  a 
helpless  infant.  Till  she  left  me  I  had  never  put  on  my 
own  shoes  or  stockings,  never  combed  the  tangles  from 
my  hair,  tied  a  lace,  pulled  a  button  through  its  slit. 
Added  to  this  I  came  to  two  women  who  had  a  way  of 
looking  back  on  their  own  childhood,  dimly  seeing  prodi- 
gies who  performed  wondrous  feats.  I,  who  had  scarce 
slept  a  night  out  of  my  mother's  arms,  was  now  given  a 
room  to  myself,  a  gray,  cheerless  room  looking  north, 
never  silent  of  a  whistling  wind  down  its  wide,  cavernous 
chimney,  dominated  more  than  filled  by  a  four-post  bed 
whose  curtains,  valances  and  hangings  were  of  a  dull 
green;  the  latter  festooned  and  held  up  by  giant  cords 
and  tassels.  (Had  I  been  taller,  the  temptation  had  been 
irresistible,  by  some  means,  any  means,  tip-toeing,  to  cut 
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the  thick  cord,  so  that  festooned  hangings  and  giant  tas- 
sels might  drop,  but  I  never  did,  and  in  time  the  desire 
left  me.) 

Into  it  nightly  I  crept,  very  cold,  very  young,  very 
miserable.  On  an  expanse  of  feather-bed  I  lay  with  shut 
eyes,  knees  himched  to  my  chin,  shivering,  for,  though 
blankets  were  sufficient,  years  of  washing  and  such  drying 
as  the  winds  racing  along  the  cliff's  edge  gave  them 
robbed  them  of  natural  warmth. 

I  suppose  many  women  would  have  taken  the  orphan 
to  their  own  room,  even  their  own  bed,  to  croon  over  and 
comfort.  Years  after  I  asked  Hannah  Anseed  why  Aunt 
Milly,  who  was  affectionate  and  indulgent  in  some  ways, 
had  not  taken  me.  At  first  she  shook  her  head;  she  did 
not  know,  bless  the  child,  how  should  she?  Importune- 
ness  won.  Well,  then,  if  I  would  have  it,  Miss  Milly 
walked  in  her  sleep,  had  done  from  childhood,  knew  it 
and  took  Hannah's  advice  in  keeping  me  away  from  her 
at  night.  But  I  think  it  was  a  mistake.  Many  winters 
had  come  and  gone  in  between  the  severity  of  such  an- 
other winter  as  this.  It  is  certain  we  had  never  known 
its  like  in  Brittany.  Joe  Anseed,  coming  indoors  with 
the  pails  of  new  milk  evening  and  morning,  told  how 
sheep  froze  to  the  ground  and  had  to  be  lifted  off  it  be- 
fore they  could  stand,  how  one  or  two  never  did  stand 
again,  but  were  stark  and  dead  at  finding. 

Anseed,  when  he  told  of  it,  spoke  with  difficulty,  his 
whiskers  stiff  on  his  cheeks,  his  jaws  cracking  as  he 
moved  them. 

Five  weeks  it  lasted,  and  one  night  toward  the  end  I 
could  endure  the  solitude  of  upstairs  no  longer.  I  heard 
voices  below,  and  surely  they  who  spoke  could  never  force 
a  laugh  if  they  were  half  so  cold  as  I.  There  were  two 
staircases  to  the  house ;  the  one  at  the  back,  more  ladder- 
rungs  than  steps,  led  to  the  kitchen.    I  trembled  down  it, 
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making  so  little  noise  that  the  two  who  crouched  over 
the  fire  did  not  hear  me  till  I  was  close  on  them ;  and  is 
not  the  first  impulse  of  the  person  surprised  always  to 
upbraid  him  who  surprises  ? 

"Sakes  alive,  child,  you'd  oughter  be  in  bed  an'  asleep 
'stead  o'  skearin'  me  out  o'  my  wits  creepin'  down  like 
a  ghosty  this  time  o'  night.  What  a  naughty  little  gell, 
to  be  sure  1" 

^^I'm  so  cold,  Hannah;  I'm  so  cold,"  I  sobbed;  and  I 
ran  toward  the  red  embers  of  the  grate  which  so  compelled 
me  I  could  almost  have  thrust  my  little  chilblained  fingers 
and  toes  into  their  red  caverns. 

Hannah  was  a  large-hearted  woman  in  spite  of  her 
rough  speech: 

"Make  room  there,  Albit-Ed,  an'  let  the  poor  brat  set 
in  your  cheer,"  said  she.  "I  never  give  it  a  thought  'ow 
prit'  nigh  perished  she  was  up  above." 

"Make  room,  make  room,"  grumbled  the  boy;  "it's 
what  you  awviz  sez,"  but  for  all  that  he  obeyed. 

He  was  no  more  than  two  years  my  senior,  less  in  in- 
tellect, but  more  than  double  in  a  sort  of  practical  cun- 
ning which  included  doing  for  himself,  which  I  found  so 
difficult  an  office  to  perform.  Also  he  was  more  than  two 
years  taller  than  I,  having  to  some  extent  outgrown,  physi- 
cally at  least,  his  puny  infancy. 

"That's  right,  Albit-Ed,"  commended  his  mother,  "now 
she's  come  downstairs  we  may's  well  warm  'er  'fore  she 
'*      goes  up  agen." 

It  was  with  an  ill  grace  he  had  moved,  even  giving 
me  an  unseen  shove  in  doing  so,  though  five  minutes 
later  he  risked  burning  his  fingers  to  pull  a  toasted  apple 
from  between  the  bars  for  me.  Then  with  his  warm 
black  fingers  he  touched  my  chilblained  feet,  which,  naked 
and  unashamed,  curled  their  toes  enjoyingly  in  the  unac- 
customed glow. 
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At  onee  I  drew  them  away  from  his  touch ;  child  as  I 
WMS,  I  eariy  pot  up  that  bo^,  the  social  salt-cellar,  be- 
tween me  and  my  kind.  The  lean,  pale  face  of  the  boy, 
two  years  older  than  I,  grew  all  pink  as  his  eye-rims : 

**Dry  mustard's  best  to  rub  *em  with/'  he  muttered, 
and  slunk  back  into  the  shadow. 

Hannah  stood  still  surveying  the  two  of  us  medita- 
tively; a  queer  smile  twisted  her  lips  and  shot  fro|n  her 
squinting  eyes.    She  fetched  a  tin  of  mustard : 

'^  Jes'  you  take  an'  give  'em  a  rub,  then,  Albit-Ed,"  said 
she.  "Ten  minutes  more  an'  Jane'U  be  in,  then  missie 
'erell  pop  off  to  bed,  an'  you  an'  me'll  git  off  'ome." 

(I  had  yet  to  learn  that,  on  Jane's  evenings  out,  Mrs. 
Anseed  and  her  boy  came  always  across  from  her  cottage 
and  stayed  in  the  farm  kitchen  till  the,  maid's  return.) 

A  moment  the  boy  held  back,  but  a  sort  of  dog-like 
obedience  was  instinctive  with  him.  He  touched  my  un- 
willing feet  awkwardly,  and  I  do  not  know  which  of  us 
two  hated  the  performance  most ;  and  through  it  all,  with 
her  inscrutable  smile,  Hannah  Anseed  regarded  us. 

Looking  back  and  judging  from  maturer  years,  I  know 
that  quite  from  the  beginning  there  must  have  been  no- 
ticeable in  Albert  Edward  Anseed  a  curious  dual  nature, 
wherein  '^man's  bad  passions,  warring  with  their  good," 
rent  him  like  an  evil  spirit  till  dimly  and  painfuUy  the 
good  prevailed.  How  should  I  guess  that  the  coveted 
first  place  in  Aunt  Milly's  affections  and  his  mother's, 
which  in  his  poor  way  he  strove  incessantly  to  win,  I 
without  effort  attained.  Sometimes  the  pathetically  dog- 
like nature  rebeUed,  then  he  snarled,  showed  his  teeth,  in 
the  end  whined;  at  other  times,  his  growing  love  for  me 
prevailed,  and  he  would  fling  himself  in  the  way  for  my 
childish  arrogance  to  trample  on. 

Just  then  the  parlor  door  opened  (it  was  but  a  yard- 
square  passage  between  the  two  rooms) : 
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"Have  you  a  drop  of  hot  water,  Hannah?  Mr.  Has- 
sock will  have  a  little  rum  before  he  goes." 

It  was  my  aunt's  voice;  her  calm,  expressionless  face 
regarded  us  pleasantly: 

"So  youVe  got  little  Mercy  downstairs  ?  Wrap  a  shawl 
round  her  and  bring  her  in  for  Mr.  Hassock  to  see." 

"I'd  rather  stop  with  Hannah,"  I  implored,  seized  with 
mortal  shyness  at  this — to  me — stranger  within  the  gates. 
But  my  aunt  insisted  in  her  placid,  stubborn  way,  and 
one  had  need  to  be  no  more  than  a  child  to  know  her 
wish  was  at  all  times  Hannah's  law.  I  clung  to  the  elder 
woman's  neck  and  whispered : 

"I  haven't  got  no  stockings  on,  and  the  man'U  see  my 
bare  feet." 

"That's  no  more'n  me  an'  Albit-Ed  'as  done,"  reasoned 
she,  and  forthwith  carried  me  into  the  warmth  of  a  lamp- 
lighted,  fire-lighted  parlor. 

The  round  table  was  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the 
room  nearer  the  fire.  Two  chairs,  whose  occupants  could 
thus  rest  their  feet  on  the  hearth-rug,  stood  near  each 
other,  a  large  home-carved  cribbage  board  on  the  table 
between  them;  four  matches  made  belief  they  were  pegs 
and  marked  the  score  up  and  down  it;  the  playing 
cards  were  limp,  because  my  aunt  so  many  times  wet 
their  faces  with  milk  and  polished  them  clean 
again. 

Mr.  Hassock  half  rose,  then  sat  down  again,  to  survey 
the  unusual  spectacle,  at  Lucksboat  Farm,  of  Hannah 
Anseed  bringing  a  child  into  the  room: 

"So  this  was  your  share  of  the  wreckage,  eh.  Miss 
MiUy  ?  Heard  about  her.  Wondered  I  never  caught  sight 
of  her." 

"You  don't  come  till  the  evening,  Mr.  Pearce,  and  little 
girls  are  mostly  in  bed  by  then ;  Mercy  ought  to  be,"  ex- 
plained my  aunt.    "We  have  tea  at  five,  and  then  there's 
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washing  up  the  tea-things,  selling  out  skim  milk^  turning 
down  the  beds,  and  when  Jane's  finished " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  s'posed  it  was  the  youngster's  roosting 
time,"  interrupted  Mr.  Hassock,  not  impatiently,  but  as  a 
matter  of  course.  (As  I  grew  older  I  realized  that  Aunt 
Milly,  regarded  conversationally,  was  an  incessant  dribbler, 
not  the  most  insignificant  domestic  detail  but  made  small 
talk  for  her.  But  she  never  in  the  least  minded  being 
pulled  up,  and  would  meander  oflp  just  as  cheerfully  down 
another  side  track.) 

Mr.  Hassock  sat  combing  his  hair  in  melancholy  fash- 
ion, with  a  discarded  cribbage  peg  which  had  been  a 
match. 

"As  poor  a  ha'porth  of  cheese  as  ever  I  see,"  he  said 
of  me  presently;  "an'  supp'n  of  a  crossbred  in  looks, 
seeing  the  Gatehouses  are  mostly  fair  complexioned  and 
ginger-'eaded,"  here  he  glanced  round  with  evident  favor 
on  my  aunt's  light,  smooth-banded  hair.  "Nor  she  ain't 
altogether  a  Pardilow,  what  little  I  reklect  of  th'  chap." 

"Edward  was  dark  with  a  pale  skin,"  Miss  Gatehouse 
reminded  him,  "but  his  hair  was  beautifully  wavy. 
Mercy's  unfortunately  is  as  straight  as  a  tallow  candle; 
it  takes  up  my  time  of  an  evening  plaiting  and  plaiting  it 
I've  tried  gin ;  I  remember  Grandma  Herd " 

"Gin's  a  deal  too  good  to  be  rubbed  on  outside," 
chuckled  the  farmer.  "Sperrits  was  ordained  by  Provi- 
dence for  warming  a  man's  innards,  not  for  makin'  little 
gells'  hair  currul." 

Casually,  and  it  would  seem  absent-mindedly,  he  twirled 
an  empty  glass  gently  between  fingers  and  thumb. 

"Hannah,  the  hot  water,"  cried  my  aunt  in  quite  a 
brisk  tone  for  her.  "Set  the  child  down  at  once  and  go 
and  fetch  it.  I'd  almost  forgotten  Mr.  Hassock's  rum; 
and  I  bought  two  lemons  for  three  ha'pence  on  purpose 
the  last  time  I  was  at  Seawall." 
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*'I'd  sooner  have  your  forgettings  than  some  folks'  re- 
memberings, Miss  Milly,"  he  nodded,  to  emphasize  his 
compliment,  and  a  gratified  pink  spread  over  her  face. 
Hannah  sighed  kitehenwards ;  I  heard  her  cry  half -aloud, 
yet  not  so  as  Jane  could  hear  her : 

"Time  was  an'  our  Miss  Milly  wouldn't  look  at  a  man 
wi'  no  better  grammar  nor  Anseed  an'  me's  got;  now 
anythink  Muster  Hassock  sez  pleases  her,  poor  soul." 


CHAPTER   V 

WOBD     OF     PEABCE     HASSOCK 

Peabce  Hassock  was  a  little  man  with  light,  specula- 
tive eyes  in  a  narrow,  pointed  face ;  his  chin  finished  with 
a  peaked  beard.  He  was  high-shouldered  and  extraordi- 
narily strong  in  the  arms,  but  so  constantly  was  he  in  the 
saddle  that  his  thin,  bow  legs  were  of  little  use  for  walk- 
ing. He  would  ride  all  the  morning,  dismount  at  his 
door  when  dinner-hour  came  (which  with  him  was  twelve 
noon),  hang  his  saddle  and  bridle  up  at  the  lintel,  stable 
his  nag,  and  when  he  set  forth  again  after  the  meal  was 
over,  his  way  was  to  find  another  horse  standing  saddled 
for  him.  His  voice  was  a  sad  falsetto,  which  took  de- 
light in  disregarding  every  rule  anent  pronunciation  of 
the  King's  English;  also  it  surprised  the  listener  to  his 
melancholy  cadences  when  they  trailed  off  into  an  aston- 
ishingly cheerful  whistle;  his  favorite  tune  was: 

''Up  and  down  the  city  wall,  in  and  out  the  Eagle, 
That's  the  way  the  money  goes,  pop  goes  the  weasel.'' 

Much  of  the  land  round  Lucksboat  was  his,  the  small 
houses,  the  smaller  cottages;  only  the  big,  hunchbacked, 
squat-towered  church  would  none  of  his  ownership.  He 
had  begun  life  in  the  village  on  one  hundred  pounds  bor- 
rowed of  a  stepmother,  who  exacted  promptly  paid  in- 
terest. 

"But  I  pegged  on,  I  pegged  on,"  he  once  explained  in 
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his  reminiscent  way,  "till  after  a  bit  I  paid  her  back, 
and  'twas  she  who  missed  the  investment  most." 

"How  did  you  do  it  ?''  one  asked  him. 

"Kept  my  eyes  open,"  said  he.  "Got  up  betimes  of  a 
morning  to  make  sure  th'  'oss  chaps  wasn't  hanging  their 
heads  over  th'  stable  doors  time  th'  'osses  wanted  feeding. 
Ah,  but  it's  ^up  and  down  the  city  wall,'  "  he  whistled. 

His  grasping  nature  was  partly  inherited,  partly  the 
result  of  a  long  apprenticeship  to  grinding  poverty,  and, 
being  such,  he  extorted  his  change  to  the  uttermost  farth- 
ing, no  packet  of  needles  or  paper  of  pins  would  serve 
his  purpose. 

One  quality  he  possessed  which  shone  as  gold  among 
much  that  was  mean  and  sordid  in  his  nature,  this  was 
his  life-long  gift  to  Milly  Gatehouse,  a  tested  and  faithful 
friendship  which  little  Mercy  Pardilow  was  too  young  to 
understand,  and  all  other  folks  but  Hannah  Anseed  too 
indifferent.  Later  on  Mercy  learned  how,  through  good 
report  and  ill  report,  pity,  commingled  of  an  abiding, 
never-altering  love,  forged  links  which  but  strengthened 
with  the  years — ^with  this  difference:  Where  at  the  be- 
ginning the  man  had  hoped  ardently  if  despairf ully  for  a 
marriage  which  should  crown  his  love,  he  now  put  mar- 
riage out  of  the  reckoning  and  loved  on  without  hope 
of  it. 

Milly  Gatehouse  had  been  a  very  pretty  young  maid 
when  he  first  saw  and  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  he  but 
middle-aged  and  of  insignificant  presence.  At  first,  with 
the  thoughtless  cruelty  of  youth,  she  played  with  his  af- 
fection, then  flouted  him  as  uninteresting,  a  man  of  her 
father's  generation,  not  hers.  Came  Edward  Pardilow, 
and  at  once  all  other  figures  in  her  life's  landscape 
dwindled,  were  almost  rubbed  out.  So  Pearce  Hassock 
stood  aside,  and  only  his  mother,  who  was  blind  and  old 
and  near  to  dying,  heard  his  one  complaint  of  life: 
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^^I  was  too  shart  o'  stature  fur  th'  army,  too  shart- 
si^ted  fur  th'  navy,  too  shart  o'  brains  fur  th'  lawyer 
business,  so  they  made  a  farmer  of  me — an'  now  I  s'pose 
I're  too  shart  o'  anythink  that'll  win  a  young  gal's 
love." 

Then  followed  Milly  Gatehouse's  tragedy — she  fell 
into  man's  hands;  lates  her  punishment — in  God's 
hands: 

^'  'Twould  be  a  sinful  thing  to  ask  her  in  marriage 
now,"  decided  Pearce  Hassock,  who  being  a  law  to  him- 
self was  not  given  to  breaking  it.  But  the  queer,  one- 
sided courtship  went  on,  and  folks  round  Lucksboat  Farm 
and  Lucksboat  Point  got  so  used  to  it  that  if  they  no- 
ticed at  all  'twas  with  a  tolerant  pity  as  something  to  be 
dealt  with  gently,  humored  and  not  derided.  Two  even- 
ings in  the  week  he  came  from  Salutation  Parm,  whose 
fields  on  one  side  marched  with  Lucksboat  land,  to  play 
games  of  cribbage  with  Milly  Gatehouse  through  the  win- 
ter; to  bud  her  roses  or  pot  out  her  geraniums  in  the 
summer.  The  custom  had  been  begun  in  her  father's 
lifetime,  and  neither  saw  a  need  for  breaking  it  off  when 
the  old  man  left  them. 

Conversation  between  "one  for  his  nob"  or  "two  for 
his  heels"  was  curiously  devoid  of  sentiment  and  seldom 
diverged  from  farming — ^never  was  com  sown,  or  reaped, 
or  threshed,  but  Pearce  Hassock  had  first  say  as  to  the 
right  time  for  doing  it. 

"An'  why  not?"  he  once  debated.  "Two  heads  are 
better  than  one,  else  why  putt  two  heads  on  a  wattle- 
gate?" 

"There's  only  one  on  a  pointing^ost,"  Hannah  Anseed, 
overhearing,  had  objected,  for  she  had  her  own  notions 
of  farming,  and  they  were  not  always  coincident  with 
Mr.  Hassock's. 

"That's  because  a  pointing-post's  got  arms,  like  me," 
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said  he^  stretching  out  his  own,  long  and  sinewy ;  ^^makes 
up  fur  only  havin'  one  head." 

From  six  of  the  clock  till  nine  the  two  sat  playing 
cribbage  in  the  parlor,  moving  the  match-pegs  up  and 
down  the  cribbage  board,  while  Jane,  the  young  maid, 
sat  by  the  kitchen  fire.  Evenings  Jane  was  out  Hannah 
Anseed  came  across  from  her  cottage,  and  later,  Albit-Ed 
to  fetch  her. 

Something  of  oases  these  in  the  woman's  gray,  unsatis- 
factory life;  warmth  was  here  and  a  cheerful  solitude, 
brief  respite  from  the  man's  presence  whom,  disliking, 
she  had  yet  deliberately  married:  here  was  a  continual 
sacrifice  being  offered,  yet  none  saw  the  flame  of  the 
kindling,  the  smoke  of  the  burning — ^least  of  all  the  woman 
for  whom  it  was  made.  The  years  of  insanity  had  left 
very  little  trace  on  the  sufferer,  but  a  curious  lack  of  in- 
terest in  other  people's  lives,  an  indifference  to  anything 
which  concerned  them,  even  an  absence  of  feminine  in- 
quisitiveness  was  at  first  discernible,  and  with  years  be- 
came more  pronoimced.  The  world  is  made  up  of  "give 
and  take."  Milly  Gatehouse  was  emphatically  among 
those  who  take,  Hannah  Anseed  no  less  among  those  who 
give,  and  if  a  woman  give  all  that  she  hath,  is  she  not  even 
then  more  blessed  than  the  receiver  ? 

Mrs.  Anseed  knew  Pearce  Hassock's  worth  as  he  hers, 
for  each  delved  under  an  unprepossessing  exterior,  and 
Milly  Gatehouse  made  for  them  a  bond  of  common  in- 
terest. 

After  Hannah  had  carried  the  child  up  to  bed  that 
night  she  followed  her  mistress's  visitor  to  the  door  on 
pretext  of  oiling  the  bolt : 

"Th'  little  un's  doin'  of  'er  good,"  she  whispered ;  "takes 
'er  out  of  'erself  an'  gives  'er  supp'n  to  think  of.  She 
hasn't  'ad  them  wild  fits  near  so  much  lately,  hankerin' 
to  be  off  by  'erself  an'  sichlike." 
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He  nodded,  well  pleased. 

"It's  weight  in  t'other  scale  she  wanted,  poor  maid," 
he  answered,  "an'  happen  th'  child'U  do  for  balance." 

He  went  off  whistling  gaily,  so  that  Milly  Gatehouse, 
who  was  looking  out  at  the  clear  night  before  she  barred 
the  shutters,  said  dreamily: 

"Mr.  Pearce  seems  very  cheerful,  Hannah,  and  yet  I 
shouldn't  think  hot  sausages  are  the  best  thing  for  tea,  and 
that's  what  he  told  me  his  sisters  cooked  for  him." 

Salutation  Farm  lay  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the 
Gatehouses';  it  took  Pearce  Hassock  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  with  his  bow  legs  and  uncertainly  placed  feet.  It 
was  a  more  pretentious  house  than  Lucksboat  by  the  cliff's 
edge,  its  brickwork  yellow-ochred,  its  white  window  sashes 
set  in  chocolate-colored  frames.  The  approach  to  it  was 
a  garden  path,  stiffly  edged  by  a  row  of  scallop  shells  set 
closely.  The  air  of  aggressive  tidiness  which  pervaded 
everything  lent  a  cold  inhospitality  in  part  deserved.  In 
the  kitchen  at  the  back  (because  it  saved  keeping  up  a  fire 
in  the  dining-room),  two  women  sat  waiting  Pearce  Has- 
sock's return;  they  were  his  sisters,  elderly  and  insignifi- 
cant as  himself.  It  was  not  his  wish  that  they  thus  kept 
vigil  for  him,  rather  the  contrary,  for  he  would  at  all 
times  prefer  to  come  home  to  a  deserted  room,  a  banked- 
up  fire,  a  wick-lowered  lamp — all  of  which  spelt  economy 
-^than  face  the  pale,  inquisitive  glances  his  sisters  cast  on 
him  when  he  returned  from  visiting  Miss  Gatehouse. 
They  knew  of  his  friendship  for  the  lonely  woman,  but 
of  the  past  tragedy  of  her  life  they  only  guessed,  and  he, 
being  a  man  who  seldom  confided  in  his  fellow-creatures, 
certainly  told  them  nothing  of  his  determination  never 
to  marry  her.  That  he  kept  them  on  the  tenterhooks  of 
fear  lest  some  day  a  wife  should  oust  them  from  their 
places  was  a  secret  delight  to  him.     If  they  chose  to 
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cross  his  will  in  sitting  up  for  his  return,  they  should 
suffer  for  it  mildly;  for  Miss  Hassock — subdued,  sub- 
missive, meek — as  befitted  a  pensioner  on  her  brother's 
charity,  was  firm  on  one  point : 

"So  long  as  I  keep  house  for  Pearce,"  said  she,  "he 
shall  always  find  me  ready  for  any  emergency." 

What  exactly  she  meant  by  emergency  would  be  hard 
to  explain,  and,  as  the  younger  Miss  Hassock  never  had 
a  wish  apart  from  the  elder  Miss  Hassock,  it  followed  that 
on  two  evenings  in  the  week  the  sisters  swallowed  an  un- 
comfortable tendency  to  yawning,  till  ten  of  the  clock  or 
near  it,  being  by  bringing  up  and  inclination  early-to-bed 
folk,  because  their  brother,  and  not  inclination,  ruled  that 
they  should  be  early-to-rise  folk. 

Past  the  grace  of  youth,  past  the  gracious  ripeness 
of  middle  age,  their  spare  figures  suggested  indeed,  not 
over-ripened  fruit,  but  rather  that  which  had  stayed  and 
withered  on  the  parent  stem.  They  spent  their  unevent- 
ful lives  occupied  with  much  serving,  but  sufficiently  sup- 
plied with  the  crumb  of  bread;  the  crusts,  if  any,  were 
softened  with  boiling,  losing  thereby  a  certain  zest  which 
comes  of  nibbling  at  a  dry  substance,  even  at  the  risk  of 
a  broken  tooth.  Through  a  day  made  up  of  busy  trifles 
they  looked  forward  to  an  evening — ^two  evenings — in  the 
week  when,  shuffling  a  pack  of  cards  with  trembling  hands, 
they  would  tell  each  other's  fortunes  with  a  persistent  and 
pathetic  monotony. 

Shuffled,  twice  cut,  laid  face  upward  in  rows  of  fives, 
custom  never  staled  the  infinite  variety  of  positions  in 
which  four  kings  might  look  toward  four  queens.  Dia- 
monds— ah,  he  was  a  very  fair  man;  hearts — a  little  less 
fair ;  spades — oh,  but  he  was  very  dark ;  clubs — less  black 
than  painted.  Knaves,  as  their  name  implies,  stood  for 
trickery  and  deceit,  and  their  presence  upset  the  best-laid 
plans  of  queens  and  kings.     The  Misses  Hassock  were 
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queens  respectively  of  hearts  and  clubs,  they  decided,  see- 
ing that  one  was  not  dark  enough  for  spades  nor  the  other 
so  fair  as  diamonds.  (A  callous  observer  might  have 
called  them  drab.)  Lesser  cards  stood  for  a  meeting,  a 
letter,  riches,  news  from  over  the  sea,  disturbances,  money 
troubles — ^all  of  which  were  anxiously  scanned  and  com- 
mented on,  so  that  the  fulfilment  of  these  poor  travesties 
of  prophecies  might  be  looked  for  by  the  sisters,  into 
whose  gray  lives  Prince  Charming  had  never  come  in 
the  flesh. 

Once  on  a  time  the  younger  Miss  Hassock  had  said  to 
the  elder,  timidly,  half-f earfully : 

^^I  wonder,  sister,  what  it  feels  like  to  have  a  man 
kiss  you — a  man  with  a  mustache,  or — or  even  with  a 
beard  V 

'^I  do  not  know,  Harriet;  I  don't  suppose  we  shall 
ever  know,"  said  Henrietta  Hassock.  And  this  prophecy 
was  more  certainly  fulfilled  than  ever  were  the  misleading 
ones  of  the  playing-cards. 

She  gathered  up  the  cards  and  put  them  away,  and  took 
up  some  sewing;  fortune-telling  was  a  recreation  they  kept 
hidden  from  their  brother. 

*T5e  ought  to  be  home  by  now,"  she  remarked. 

'Tve  been  wondering,  sister" — ^Miss  Harriet,  called,  for 
short,  Harry — ^made  the  suggestion  tentatively  to  Miss 
Henrietta — called,  for  the  same  reason,  Henry — "IVe 
been  wondering  if  the  child  over  at  Lucksboat  will  cause 
Pearce  to  make  any  alteration  in  what  we  suppose  to  be  his 
plans." 

Miss  Henry  fitted  a  gusset  into  a  man's  shirt,  threaded 
her  needle,  wet  her  finger,  and  rolled  the  end  of  the  cot- 
ton into  a  knot  before  she  answered: 

"It  has  been  on  my  mind  the  past  fortnight  to  drop  a 
line  to  Mrs.  Gatehouse  over  at  Sibert's  Wood." 

Henrietta  Hassock's  sole  medium  of  communicating 
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news  was  by  dropping  lines  to  her  friends ;  she  was  a  gos- 
sip by  pen  rather  than  by  tongue,  and  the  line  upon  line, 
dropped  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  kept  her  in  touch 
with  "the  world,"  she  said. 

"The  Robert  Gatehouses  certainly  ought  to  know,  sister, 
but  don't  you  suppose  Milly  has  written  ?" 

"I  needn't  suppose  anythiug.  I  should  mention  it  near 
the  end  of  the  letter,  not  as  if  I  was  writing  on  purpose. 
It's  getting  on  three  months  since  I  last  wrote,  so  she 
won't  be  surprised  at  hearing  from  me." 

"If  you  thought  it  was  going  to  do  any  good " 

"It  can't  do  any  harm." 

"That's  what  I  say  by  'omypathetic  medicines,"  agreed 
Miss  Harry,  "they're  done  up  in  such  little  teeny  doses 
that  I  think  if  they  don't  cure  there  isn't  enough  to  kill 
you." 

"P'r'aps  the  child  isn't  bigger'n  a  'omypathetic  dose 
so  far  as  Milly  Gatehouse  is  concerned,"  Miss  Henry 
joked  dryly. 

Miss  Harry  giggled  softly : 

"I  do  wonder,  though,  what  Pearce  thinks  of  the  plan. 
Seeing  her  in  the  old  house,  where  there's  been  no  young 
life  for  so  many  years,  might  set  him  thinking." 

"A  man  is  given  to  looking  on  other  people's  children 
as  encumbrances,"  said  Miss  Henry,  who  sometimes  made 
a  shrewd  remark  unexpectedly. 

"I  once  read  a  story" — ^Miss  Harry  looked  into  the 
fire  as  though  seeing  the  picture  of  the  story  there — "of  a 
man  who  married  a  woman  simply  because  she  was  alone 
in  the  world,  and  found  it  hard  work  to  keep  herself  and 
bring  up  her  child.  So  he  married  her  out  of — chivalry." 
She  brought  out  the  last  word  with  a  caressing  pride ;  but 
her  sister  had  not  yet  worked  out  her  vein  of  shrewd- 
ness. 

"Whatever  that  may  mean,"  said  she,  "I  don't  think 
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you'd  find  any  of  it  in  brother  Pearce's  make-up."  She 
glanced  at  the  clock.  ''He's  late  this  evening,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  later  than  he's  ever  been  since  that  night  last 
summer  when  he  was  caught  in  a  thunderstorm  coming 
round  the  Point.     But  of  course  it  may  mean  nothing." 


CHAPTER   VI 


mebct's   word 


In  this  lonely  hamlet  by  the  sea  I  grew  into  a  self- 
reliant  and  not  unhappy  childhood.  The  long,  black  win- 
ter, which  had  drained  my  spirit  and  my  strength,  went 
at  last,  and  spring's  hand,  if  cold,  was  lighter  on  my 
young  shoulder.  Where  I  had  lain  by  the  roadside  she 
stood  me  on  my  feet,  beckoned  me  on,  told  me  dimly, 
vaguely,  how  there  were  better  things  in  store  for  Wilsam. 
My  lips  and  nostrils  sucked  in,  and  my  lungs  filled  with 
the  pure  air  of  the  Kent  coast,  till  the  small  white  face 
which  Farmer  Hassock  had  valued  at  scarce  a  "ha^porth 
of  cheese"  fattened  and  filled  out,  and  my  solemn  black 
eyes  looked  not  so  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  its  puny 
size.  My  hair  lengthened  and  thickened,  but,  alas!  it 
never  curled  or  waved  as  aunt  Milly  remembered  my 
father's  doing,  and  the  evenings  which  Mr.  Hassock  spent 
with  us  became  a  bi-weekly  penance  to  me.  It  meant 
that  he  sat  in  my  grandfather's  big  leather-covered  chair, 
regarding  me  in  amused  fashion  at  my  aunt's  knee,  hav- 
ing my  unsatisfactory  hair  plaited  (she  called  it  crimped) 
into  ten  stiff  little  pigtails.  The  sole  part  of  my  toilet 
which  I  was  not  bound  to  perform  for  myself  became  a 
sort  of  article  of  religion  to  my  aunt,  for  the  stars  might 
drop,  but  never  her  habit  of  torturing  my  poor  hair  into 
semblance  of  my  dead  father's  wavy  locks.  In  vain  I 
pleaded  if  on  Mr.  Hassock's  evenings  I  might  be  exempt, 
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or  even  that  Jane,  the  young  maid,  might  plait  my  hair 
in  the  kitchen,  or  Hannah  Anseed — ^with  that  placid  stub- 
bornness which  was  so  much  a  part  of  her,  she  smiled 
denial  of  my  request. 

"You  are  a  very  silly  little  thing,  Mercy,"  said  she, 
"for  if  I  don't  mind  doing  your  hair  where  Mr.  Hassock 
is,  and  he  doesn't  mind  looking  on,  I'm  sure  you  needn't 
mind  its  being  done." 

I  submitted  with  a  sullen  obedience,  and  neither  my 
aunt  nor  Mr.  Hassock  guessed  at  the  rebellious  spirit 
which  dwelt  in  the  small  kneeling  figure,  odd  and  quaker- 
ish,  with  skinny  shoulders  hidden  under  a  kitchen  towel, 
somewhat  as  a  barber  clothes  his  customer. 

An  idea  came  to  Aunt  Milly  one  evening,  and  with 
brush  suspended  in  one  hand,  a  hank  of  my  straight  black 
hair  lying  across  the  other,  she  voiced  it : 

"Now  you're  on  your  knees,  Mercy,  'twould  be  as  well 
if  you  said  your  prayers  aloud,  when  I've  finished;  I 
should  know  they  were  said  then." 

I  shot  back  my  head  from  her  lap  with  a  sudden  vehe- 
mence which  surprised  even  myself. 

"I  won't  say  them  out  loud.  Aunt  Milly,  not  even  If 
you  make  me  stop  here  all  night,  I  won't." 

My  determined  face,  my  fierce  speech,  must  have  struck 
a  grotesque  note,  for  she  laughed  lightly  and  Mr.  Hassock 
joined  in. 

"A  chip  of  the  old  block  there.  Miss  Milly,"  he  chuckled 
plaintively.  "Putt  her  fut  down  like  her  Grandfather 
Gatehouse  done  in  his  time." 

"Oh,  I  could  make  her  say  them  if  I  wanted  to," 
laughed  my  aunt,  "and  without  stopping  here  all  night,  if 
I'd  a  mind  to." 

"You  couldn't,  Aunt  Milly,"  I  repeated,  still  with 
thrown-back  head,  and  I  suppose  she  "hadn't  a  mind  to," 
for  she  made  no  further  effort  to  insist;  also  I  suppose 
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she  finished  plaiting  my  hair,  for  as  a  waking  dream  np 
in  the  big  four-post  bed  I  seemed  to  hear,  many  times 
repeated : 

"Fifteen  two  and  a  pair's  four,  a  run  of  three  and  one 
for  his  nob  makes  eight.  What  are  you,  Mr.  Pearce  ?"  and 
the  sad  answer,  which  ended  in  a  cheerful  whistle: 

"Kot  much,  Miss  Milly,  not  much.  Just  a  flush  of 
five,  a  run  of  four,  and  fifteen-two,  makes  'leven  all 
told." 

I  have  said  it  was  Aunt  Milly  who  taught  me  my 
prayers,  but  it  was  left  to  Hannah  Anseed  to  teach  me 
to  pray.  I  have  heard  of  sudden  conversion,  but  I  have 
no  personal  conviction,  and  if  I  believe  in  it,  it  is  in 
conjunction  with  the  belief  also  that  the  age  of  miracles 
is  with  us  still,  for  then  sudden  conversion  may  be  pos- 
sible, instead  of  the  development  of  the  germ,  the  quick- 
ening to  life,  the  slow  swelling  of  the  grain,  the  painful 
recognition  of  fundamental  truths,  the  many  trials,  the 
often  failures,  the  constant  slippings  in  our  difficult  climb 
to  reach  the  truth,  as  we  dimly  and  most  imperfectly  grasp 
it.  Even  the  light  such  as  struck  Saul  of  Tarsus  blind 
fell  on  one  who  later  spoke  of  himself  as  of  a  man  bom 
out  of  due  season.  It  has  never  fallen  on  me,  that  blind- 
ing, scorching  light,  rather  I  have  known  the  long  groping 
in  twilight  valleys,  often  the  muddied  depths  of  the 
Slough  of  Despond.  But  once,  however,  in  my  childhood 
faith  burned  with  a  single  and  clear  flame,  pure  because 
the  years  were  few  in  which  my  feet  could  have  strayed 
from  the  Fount  of  all  purity. 

It  was  a  day  in  spring  when,  if  I  set  my  feet  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  scullery  window,  they  sank  in  green  grass, 
and  the  meadows,  specked  with  numberless  daisies,  smiled 
at  my  approach — or  I  thought  so.  Daisies,  daisies — ^my 
world  was  carpeted  with  daisies,  but  short  of  stem  and 
impossible  to  curl  into  rings  to  make  a  chain  of.     I  tried, 
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failed;  in  childish  wrath  I  emptied  my  lapful  from  me 
and  went  to  Hannah  Anseed's  cottage  and  told  her  about 
them.  It  was  then  she  lighted  the  lamp  of  my  faith  with 
a  steady  hand. 

"Why  doan't  'ee  arst  th'  Lord  fur  it  ?  Ef  He  sees  fit 
He^s  prit'  nigh  sure  to  gi'e  it  to  ye.  Once  I  set  my  'eart 
turbly  on  a  block  silk  mantle^  time  my  mother  died,  an' 
I  'appened  to  make  mention  of  it  one  night  jest  as  I  wur 
gittin'  inter  bed,  an'  lo  an'  behold  the  very  nex'  week  ef 
mistuss,  meaning  your  aunt,  didn't  gi'e  me  her  dead 
mother's  second-best.  'While  they're  yet  callin'  I'll  be 
answerin'  of  'em,'  sez  th'  Lord  somewheers  in  th'  Book, 
an'  true  it  is." 

I  knelt  a  diminutive  figure  by  the  bed,  my  elbows  in 
the  blue-checked  counterpane,  and  lifted  my  eyes  to  the 
uncurtained  window.  A  night  wind  stepped  lightly 
through  it  and  touched  my  forehead ;  the  twinkling  eyes  of 
two  big  stars  met  mine : 

"P'r'aps  they're  God's  eyes,"  my  awed  spirit  told  me, 
and,  "Dear  God,"  I  prayed,  "please  make  my  daisies 
grow  with  longer  strigs.  Hannah  says  You  can  if  You 
like." 

I  lay  and  stared  at  the  two  twinkling  eyes  and,  so 
staring,  fell  asleep.  Next  morning  very  early  I  woke. 
I  heard  the  clock  downstairs  strike  four,  and  no  one  was 
stirring.  I  dressed  very  quietly  and  crept  downstairs, 
which  never  creak  so  loudly  as  in  silent  times,  when 
one  wishes  they  would  not  creak  at  all.  The  bolt  scrooped 
and  was  hard  to  draw,  the  latch  was  over-high  for  lifting, 
but  nothing  was  insurmountable  on  this  morning  when  I 
and  the  angels  had  it  to  ourselves  for  a  short  beautiful 
hour.  I  like  to  think  it  was  the  angels,  tireless  through 
the  night,  who  made  the  green  world  so  new  and  fair  each 
morning.  A  heavy  dew  lay  on  the  meadows,  but  my 
tripping  feet  disdained  it,  nay,  they  delighted  in  it,  for 
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• 

each  drenched  footfall  carried  me  nearer  the  daisies  I 
sought.  Ahead  of  me  (perchance  the  soil  was  richer), 
there  stood  up  a  clump  whose  white  fringed  heads  were 
lifted  as  Saul's  among  their  brethren. 

Here  were  in  very  truth  the  long-stemmed  daisies  I 
had  prayed  for,  dreamed  of,  found.  If  that  made  for 
sudden  conversion,  then  was  I  a  saint  for  an  hour,  glowing 
with  all  the  ecstatic  fervor  of  worship.  I  kneeled  on  the 
wet  grass  and  shouted  aloud : 

"Dear  God,  You  have  been  quick ;  why,  it's  only  taken 
You  a  night  to  make  'em  grow.  Hannah  said  You  could 
if  You  wanted  to.  Our  Father  'chart  in  heaven,  thank 
You.     Amen." 

My  wet  skirts  flapped  at  my  bare  knees,  my  wet  socks 
rucked  in  wetter  shoes,  perhaps  a  scolding  waited  my  re- 
turn, but  these  were  mundane  matters — ^just  now  I  trod 
the  air,  walking  with  unseen  spirits  whose  faith  had  made 
them  great. 

The  whitest  thing  in  all  the  world  is  a  child's  faith  be- 
fore the  world's  dust  has  smirched  it;  the  imfolding  of 
a  butterfly's  wing  when  first  the  light  falls  on  painted 
velvet;  the  fruit's  bloom  before  mortal  hand  has  touched 
it ;  the  scent  of  a  rose  at  dawn  before  folks  walk  abroad — 
all  these  are  as  a  child's  faith,  and  among  the  things  we 
may  lose,  it  is  the  chiefest  of  the  things  that  matter,  be- 
cause there  be  some  who  lose  it  for  all  time.  I  do  not 
remember  the  going  back,  nor  if  my  aunt  was  angry,  be- 
cause in  a  very  abandonment  of  exultation  I  knelt  long 
on  the  dew-washed  grass  till  much  of  me  was  dew-washed 
too.  Doubtless  reproof  met  me,  perhaps  followed  me 
through  the  day,  from  a  practical  standpoint  not  unde- 
served ;  but,  young  as  I  was,  the  elements  which  make  for 
martyrdom  were  rampant  in  me,  eager  to  welcome  perse- 
cution, opposition,  flaming  fire.  In  childish  ignorance 
and  arrogance  I  ranged  myself  with  the  Infinite.     I  and 
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God  against  Aunt  Milly  and  the  world,  because  He  had 
answered  this  prayer  of  mine, 

(Which  forsooth  was  a  vanity  not  known  in  the  days 
of  the  preacher.) 

It  was  a  late  spring  after  the  long  winter.  April,  and 
the  hedges  were  scarce  budding;  against  a  cold  white  sky 
the  elms  spread  their  black  patterned  lace  of  fine  twigs 
as  minutely  as  dried  seaweed  in  the  pages  of  a  book; 
where  the  branches  thickened  and  were  densest,  there  were 
last  year's  rooks'  nests.  Only  the  brave  daisies  made  merry 
in  the  meadows,  daisies  with  long  strigs  and  short;  and 
daisies  were  the  commonest  flowers  at  Lucksboat,  snowing 
the  lone  downs  which  stretched  above  and  around,  acres 
of  grass  which  might  not  be  inclosed  and  were  free  to 
any  who  chose  to  pasture  sheep  there,  whose  flock  accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  deed  should  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
one.  A  man  or  boy  must  keep  them  in  this  stretch  of 
grassland,  for  the  terms  of  the  ancient  deed  forbade  in- 
closure  till  Judgment  Day  should  free  the  world  of  man's 
trammels. 

For  me  the  free  downs  were  my  playground,  my  nursery 
roofed  and  floored,  but  without  walls.  Was  ever  child  of 
rich  parents  so  blessed  to  have  a  room  of  such  size,  that 
in  a  day's  march  its  young  feet  could  scarce  encompass 
it?  I  spent  much  of  my  time  out  of  doors,  for  the  les- 
sons with  my  aunt  were  of  the  shortest  and  easiest  de- 
scription; household  duties  occupied  her  mornings  and 
the  afternoons  held  duties  of  their  own.  Book  learning 
had  to  be  content  with  odd  half-hours,  and  Aunt  Milly's 
mind  was  so  constituted  that  she  could  not  concentrate 
her  thoughts  for  a  longer  period ;  if  ever  she  tried  it  she 
made  of  her  mouth  an  unceasing  yawn,  till  presently  her 
head  would  drop  forward,  her  eyes  shut,  and  calmly  and 
serenely  as  a  child  she  slept,  till  some  one  or  something 
disturbed  her. 
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"I  can't  help  it,  child/'  she  would  explain  to  me  quite 
unashamedly,  "I  tried  when  I  was  young,  but  it  was  no 
use,  and  I've  pinched  my  arm  black  and  blue  in  church, 
but  it  never  kept  me  awake.  So  don't  mind  me.  Yon 
just  get  up  and  run  away." 

And  I  was  willing  enough,  so  our  pursuit  of  knowledge 
wa3  desultory,  and  the  result  not  encouraging.  All  but 
the  jumbling  of  letters  into  words,  the  sorting  of  words 
into  sentences,  and  lo,  one  day  I  found  I  could  read, 
and  always  the  manner  of  my  arriving  was  more  or  less  a 
mystery,  for  Albit-Ed  had  told  me  of  a  long  and  painful 
apprenticeship  to  the  spelling-book  ere  such  heights  were 
reached  by  him.  How  his  first  alphabet  had  consisted  of 
less  than  twenty  letters,  when  on  weekly  marketings  at 
Seatown  his  mother  would  pause  outside  the  "Jolly  Gar- 
dener" and  above  its  doorway  teach  him  to  read  this  leg* 
end:  "Algood's  cel-e-brated  fine  ales,  port-er  and  stout. 
Good  stab-ling,  close  and  open  car-riages.  Tobias  Batt, 
Pro-prie-tor."  (Pronunciation,  which  I  did  not  question  at 
the  time,  I  found  later  to  be  both  original  and  peculiar.) 

Being  near  of  an  age,  Albit-Ed  and  I  became  playmates, 
though  neither  was  companionable  to  the  other,  and  I 
think  philosophy  taught  me  to  regard  him  as  the  half- 
loaf,  because  there  were  no  whole  loaves  within  reach. 
Aunt  Milly  allowed  a  longer  tether  if  he  were  with  me, 
taking  into  account  his  two  years'  seniority  and  his  life- 
long acquaintance  with  the  free  downs.  Hannah  Anseed, 
in  her  queer,  inexplicable  way,  encouraged  the  compan- 
ionship ;  perhaps  she  thought  to  rub  out  conceit  and  self- 
importance  that  way,  for  she  affected  to  show  little  dif- 
ference between  us,  pointedly  ignoring  the  fact  that  one 
of  us  lived  at  Lucksboat  Farm  and  the  other  at  Lucksboat 
Cottage,  which  was  the  more  inexplicable  as  her  manner 
to  Aunt  Milly — even  to  me,  was  respectful  and  motherly 
in  one. 
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"Jane  says  Albit-Ed  ought  to  call  me  Miss  Mercy  like 
she  does/'  I  flashed  out  one  day ;  ^^and  she  says  he  thinks 
himself  as  good  as  us/'  and  I  tossed  my  black  head  in- 
dignantly. 

"Dear  me/'  said  Hannah,  with  that  slow,  amused  smile 
of  hers,  "that  was  humble  of  him;  for  aught  we  know, 
he  may  be  a  good  bit  better." 

"He  can't  read  like  me,"  I  contended. 

"There  be  some  things  he  can  do  a  turble  sight  better," 
said  she. 

Chin  in  the  air,  I  marched  off,  and  at  a  short  distance 
Albit-Ed  followed  me.  It  was  Saturday  morning,  and 
school  released  him  from  what  was  the  most  irksome  of 
restraints.  At  the  edge  of  the  free  down  I  made  as  if 
to  turn  back,  but  the  boy  lobbed  on  in  his  seemingly  aim- 
less fashion. 

"I  shan't  go  any  farther,"  I  announced. 

"I  shall,"  said  he,  yet  he  spoke  irresolutely,  looking 
back  at  me,  though  his  feet  were  still  set  away. 

"Where  to?" 

"Church  up  there."  He  pointed  to  St.  Jude's,  small 
and  lone,  set  on  the  cliff-edge,  half  hidden  by  trees. 

"What  for?" 

"Blow  th' bellers." 

"How  do  you  know  there's  a  fire  wants  blowing  ?" 

"Orgin  bellers,"  he  explained  laconically.  (Albit-Ed 
and  I  attained  something  like  perfection  in  the  art  of  con- 
densing information  asked  and  received  into  the  shortest 
of  questions  and  answers.)  Now,  however,  he  deigned 
further  to  explain:  ^Td^uster  Mee,  he  plays  th^  moosick 
theer  of  a  Sund'y,  an'  he  gi'es  me  tuppence  of  a  Satd'y 
to  blow  th'  bellers  for  him  to  practice  by.  But  I'd  do  it 
'thout  anythink  ef  he  wanted  me  to,"  he  added. 

"Why  ?"  I  asked. 

"  'Cos  I  carn't  git  so  close  to  th'  orgin  any  other  way." 
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'^What's  it  like  to  be  close  ?" 

The  boy  looked  out  across  the  sea  and  answered 
dreamily : 

"It's  like  all  manner  o'  things,  it  is.  Like's  ef  th' 
wind  an'  th'  sea  was  locked  in  together  sometimes,  an' 
one  roars,  an'  t'other  roars  an'  keeps  all  on  a-arstin'  for 
to  be  let  out.  An'  sometimes  Muster  Mee  makes  th'  old 
pipes  moan  an'  groan  like  young  Mis'  Manser  did  when 
boath  her  twin  babbies  died.  An'  sometimes  th'  sun 
shines  an'  it  laughs  an'  sings  soft  an'  gentle-like."  It 
was  as  if  Albit-Ed  talked  to  himself,  for  seldom  had  I 
heard  him  say  so  much  at  a  time,  even  to  his  mother,  as 
now. 

"I  shall  come  and  hear  it  too,"  said  I.  But  the  boy 
protested. 

"He  don't  like  child'n  botherin'  round  'im,  he  don't" 

We  seemed  to  have  changed  places,  and  I  was  in- 
quisitive to  know  what  was  this  music  which  had  power 
to  put  into  the  dull,  sallow  face  a  life  which  had  not 
been  there  before,  to  give  the  slow,  halting  tongue  ex- 
pression. 

"You  ask  him  to,"  I  persuaded ;  and  when  I  spoke  like 
that  I  knew  I  might  walk  over  Albit-Ed  Anseed  rough- 
shod. 


CHAPTER   VII 
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It  was  told  me  later  how  Professor  Daniel  Mee  did  tho 
work  of  an  unpaid  organist  at  St.  Jude's  Church  on  the 
cliff,  partly  because  the  living  was  not  more  than  a-  cu- 
rators stipend,  and  other  work  therefore  must  needs  be 
voluntary  or  left  undone,  and  also  because  to  him  organ 
music  was  as  gold  thread  in  the  homespun  of  life.  Other 
music  appealed  strangely  little,  but  to  the  organ  he  poured 
forth  his  very  soul,  within  the  narrow  and  age-discolored 
walls  of  this  church,  which  for  several  hundreds  of  years 
had  upreared  its  squat  tower  under  a  tiled  steeple,  like 
some  candle  under  a  big  extinguisher,  against  all  the 
winds  that  blow  from  seaward  to  the  cliffs.  But  always, 
as  if  to  temper  the  pure  delight  of  drawing  sweet  sound 
from  pipes,  inclination  warred  with  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  principle,  and  characteristic  at  once  of  the  man's 
strong  will  and  conservative  nature  were  his  love  of  music 
and  his  abhorrence  of  a  musical  service.  Given  such  an 
instrument  to  play  on,  a  man  with  half  his  talent  might 
have  made  of  St.  Jude's  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  a 
continuous  choral  festival,  but  Daniel  Mee's  father  and 
grandfather  had  been  Low  Churchmen,  alike  from  convic- 
tion and  upbringing,  to  whom  a  chanted  psalm  was  the 
beginning  of  ritual,  and  with  this  descendant  of  theirs 
tradition  was  as  a  creed,  and  if  there  was  one  sentence 
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in  the  prayer-book  to  which  he  said  ^^Ameii''  more  fer- 
vently than  to  another,  'twas,  ^^As  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end." 

Arrived  at  the  church,  Albit-Ed  and  I  made  our  way 
whistly  in  at  a  side  door;  his  limbs  were  twitching  nerv- 
ously because  I  had  made  him  late,  so  we  pattered  nerv- 
ously up  the  aisle  to  where,  at  his  organ.  Professor  Mee 
sat.  Child  as  I  was,  the  first  sight  of  him  made  a  lasting 
impression  on  me.  I  saw  a  man  from  whom  a  soft  radi- 
ance as  of  shaded  candle-light  emanated,  whether  one 
noted  the  polished  ivory  of  his  brow,  the  silver  sheen  of 
his  hair,  or  the  shimmer  of  gold-rimmed  spectacles;  and 
now  light  from  a  window  of  gorgeous-gowned  saints 
warmed  the  silver  into  fantastic  lusters;  his  fingers  held 
the  notes  caressingly  (truth  to  tell,  more  caressingly  than 
I  ever  saw  him  hold  a  child  of  his  own). 

"He  looks  like  the  Apostle  what  healed  the  blind  man 
at  the  gate  Hannah  showed  me  in  the  Bible,"  I  whispered 
to  Albit-Ed. 

But  this  'postle  was  a  man  of  very  human  passions, 
and  under  the  silver  hid  an  impatient,  irritable  mouth. 
He  saw  us: 

"Now  come,  boy,  get  to  your  work,  you've  kept  me 
waiting.  You  are  over  young  surely  to  be  philandering 
after  the  girls.     What's  she ?" 

"It's  Mercy  Pardilow,"  murmured  the  boy. 

"Will  she  sit  quiet  ?  If  not,  turn  her  outside  till  we've 
finished,"  commanded  the  irate  old  man,  flicking  his 
music  angrily. 

All  the  dignity  latent  in  my  small  body  rose  against 
such  contempt  of  its  presence. 

"I'd  rather  be  out  o'  doors  than  listening  to  your  silly 
old  music,"  I  answered  rudely,  and  turning  I  walked 
straight  out  to  the  sunlight  which  was  dancing  over  grave- 
stones, mossy  tombs,  green  hillocks  without  name  or  date, 
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where  gnarled  yews  stood  sentinel.  A  place  of  delight  to 
me,  for  the  daisies  grew  here  even  as  on  the  downs. 
Through  the  open  door  great  music  rolled  and  swelled, 
sang  to  me,  wailed  to  me  when  I  was  near,  yet  not  as  it 
sang  and  called  and  wailed  to  Albit-Ed,  I  knew,  for  once 
I  stole  inside  to  look  if  he  were  still  there,  and  though, 
in  intervals  of  bending  backward  and  forward,  his  face 
was  turned  toward  me,  yet  the  weak,  pink-rimmed  eyes 
never  saw  me,  for  sight  had  followed  hearing,  and  that 
was  drowned  in  chords  of  melody ;  well  I  knew  'twas  for 
no  "tuppences"  he  bent  and  drew  back,  bent  and  drew 
back  at  his  task,  holding  even  the  blowing  of  the  bellows 
an  honorable  calling,  if  in  its  humble  fashion  it  could 
help  to  draw  soimds  like  this. 

The  old  man  played  on  and  I  went  back  again  to  the 
graves  and  the  sunlight,  when,  lo!  there  came  to  me  in 
the  golden  path  of  the  sun,  treading  crocuses  like  yellow 
stars  in  her  track,  the  fairest  child  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
dainty  tripping  of  her  feet,  the  delicate  poise  of  her 
head,  did  not  strike  me  then  as  perhaps  it  would  now, 
but  even  my  young  eyes  recognized  a  rare  beauty,  such 
as  in  all  my  life  I  had  not  seen  its  counterpart.  A  small 
face,  white  and  crimson-tipped  like  a  daisy;  wide,  mirth- 
ful eyes ;  a  mouth  like  two  petals  of  apple  bloom  in  bud ; 
hair  that  was  pent  sunshine.  She  lifted  up  a  voice  sweet 
but  tuneless : 

"Ladybird,  ladybird,  fly  away  home, 
Your  house  is  on  fire,  your  children  alone. 
Now  go  you  upstairs  and  make  them  a  bed, 
Your  poor  little  children  are  crying  for  bread,  an' 

crying  for  bread,  an'  crying  for  bread. 
Your  poor  little  children  are  crying  for  bread." 

Then  she  saw  me,  and,  as  children  will,  we  took  stock 
with  an  openly  inquisitive  gaze  which  spared  nothing. 
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She  must  have  seen  a  thin,  white-faced  child,  whose 
straight  black  frock  of  outward  mourning  for  "poor 
Marty,"  her  mother,  had  been  made  out  of  one  of  "poor 
Milly's,"  her  mother's  sister ;  a  pinafore  and  a  black  wool 
cap.  Surely  an  onlooker  would  have  seen  in  me  a  shadow 
to  foil  her  sunshine.  She  pirouetted  lightly,  her  tiny 
hands  lifting  a  pinafore,  embroidered,  but  no  whiter  than 
mine ;  the  frock  beneath  it  was  of  that  fine  blue  one  sees 
when  an  orange  molds.  She  was  two  years  younger  than 
I  (this  we  learned  later  when  we  talked  to  each  other  in 
biographical  scraps  with  the  unconventional  license  age 
discards).  She  lived  at  Seawall,  "course  she  did,  where 
mother  lived,  an'  Christopher,  an'  baby  Fred,  an'  the  new 
baby.  An'  was  my  name  Mercy  ?  What  a  funny  name ! 
She  had  five  dolls  an'  not  one  was  called  Mercy.  Her  own 
name  was  Rose,  not  that  they  called  her  Rose,  indeed  she 
was  not  going  to  tell  me  what  they  did  call  her,  not  never." 

Unconsciously  we  wandered  toward  the  church,  and 
through  its  open  door  came  sound  of  the  organ,  and  from 
rippling  softly  it  swelled  to  that  throbbing  note  Albit-Ed 
had  told  me  of,  which  held  in  it  the  call  of  the  sea,  the  long 
shrieking  moan  when  its  waves  are  lashed  by  the  wind  and 
tossed  hither  and  thither — such  a  day  as  Wilsam  came 
ashore.  Vividly,  as  never  through  the  winter  months, 
naemory  brought  back  to  me  that  day,  and  a  cry  rose  up  in 
my  throat  and  would  out : 

"Mother,  mother,  mother,"  I  wailed,  and  threw  myself 
down  by  a  green  grave  which  covered  somebody's  mother, 
not  mine.  The  stranger  child  was  perplexed,  but  finally 
I  suppose  she  decided  to  wait  till  memory  spent  itself  in 
tears.  After  a  time  the  music  ceased,  we  heard  footsteps, 
a  man's  and  a  boy's,  and,  peering  up  through  a  tangle  of 
grass  and  straying  hair  and  wet  fingers,  I  saw  the  pretty 
child  claim  the  ^  'postle'  as  her  father,  and,  so  far  as  slie 
could,  explain  me  to  him. 
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"So  your  name  is  Mercy — ^Mercy  Pardilow  ?"  lie  asked, 
and  through  eyes  afloat  in  tears  I  saw  a  distorted,  silvery 
man,  as  it  seemed  to  me  half  of  his  face  was  kind  and  half 
was  callous.    He  spoke  to  himself: 

"Dear  me,  dear  me,  but  this  would  interest  the  senior 
partner.  Extraordinary  how  that  incident  dwelt  in  her 
mind  all  the  winter,  feminine,  I  suppose,  and  therefore 
illogical.  I  might  take  her  back  with  me :  the  senior  part- 
ner's mind  is  sometimes  amused  by  small  things.  But  on 
second  thoughts  is  the  last  baby  too  new  for  introducing 
another  disturbing  element?  Shall  Wilsam  wait?  An- 
other time,  child,  another  time."  He  was  speaking  to  me 
now,  but  that  small  devil  of  opposition  which  ever  sat 
with  reared  head  in  my  bosom  asserted  itself: 

"I  shan't  come  another  time,  nor  any  'nother  times," 
I  refused  stubbornly. 

"Then  you  must  come  now,"  he  said  calmly.  "I  find 
it  incumbent  on  me  just  at  present  to  distract  Mrs.  Mee's 
mind  from  too  concentrated  attention  on  the  newest  baby. 
I  think  you  will  do." 

This  was  unintelligible  to  me,  the  gruff  voice  frightened 
me,  I  shut  my  eyes  to  the  kind  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and 

"Albit-Ed,"  I  appealed,  "I  want " 

"Go  back  to  wherever  you  and  the  child  came  from, 
boy,"  commanded  the  old  man,  "present  my  compliments 
to  the  owner  of  Wilsam  and  say  that  Daniel  Mee  has  taken 
her  to  Seawall  with  him  and  will  return  her  safely  this 
evening." 

"Albit-Ed,  you  shan't,"  said  I,  and  stamped  the  grassy 
sod  where  so  lately  I  had  sat  and  cried.  But  the  dog-like 
obedience  which  a  stronger  mind  always  exacted  of  the 
boy  prevailed,  and  before  anything  was  he  subservient 
to  his  master  of  music. 

"You  shall  see  my  five  dollies  and — ^p'raps — I'll  call 
one  of  'em  Mercy,"  interrupted  and  persuaded  the  pretty 
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child.  "Merci,  merci,"  she  went  on,  in  a  little  foreign 
voice  whose  accent  again  stirred  mother-sickness  for  her 
who  was  dead,  and  home-sickness  for  the  tiny  cottage  in 
French  Brittany.    "Merci  means  thank  you,  mother  says." 

I  nodded.  So  much  and  a  little  more  I  knew,  who  had 
lived  for  seven  years  in  the  'merci'  country. 

"Let's  come  then,"  said  she,  and  with  her  little  friendly 
hand  holding  mine,  full  of  warm,  crushed  daisies,  she 
compelled  my  reluctant  feet  to  a  duet  with  her  dancing 
steps. 

Not  long  reluctant,  for  the  spirit  of  adventure,  the  new 
sense  of  comradeship,  weakened  a  cord  which  had  not  so 
far  bound  me  very  close  to  Lucksboat  Farm.  It  was  a 
long  walk,  and  the  longer  to  me  that  I  knew  not  when  its 
end  would  come,  till  we  stopped  before  a  house  which 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  dug  up  in  the  country,  carried  a 
few  miles  and  planted  in  the  town.  In  reality  it  stood 
where  it  was  first  planted,  only  the  country,  which  was  its 
first  environment,  had  receded  before  the  builder,  and 
only  a  long  garden  behind  the  house  told  of  country  lanes 
and  the  "once  was." 

The  child,  whose  name  was  Bose,  whisked  away  sud- 
denly after  the  tail  of  a  departing  kitten ;  with  them  my 
courage  departed.  I,  too,  would  have  whisked  away,  but 
the  old  man  had  a  far-reaching  arm,  a  detaining  hand. 

"Ah,  but  you  don't  do  that,"  said  he.  "Polly,  my 
dear,  Polly,  Polly,"  he  called,  and  frowned  as  her  high 
voice  reached  him : 

"Baby,  baby  Bunting,  your  father's  gone  a-hnnting, 

He  must  fetch  a  rabbit  skin,  to  wrap  my  baby  Bunting  in." 

"Did  you  call  me,  Dan'l  ?" 

Professor  Mee  bowed  comically  to  a  row  of  be-wigged 
and  be-ruffled  ancestors,  imposing  in  their  dingy  gilt 
frames. 
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**My  wife's  family  think  they  can  sing,"  said  he ;  "but, 
unfortunately,  they  started  before  tunes  were  made." 

"Oh,  but  not  so  bad  as  when  you  first  knew  me.  I  do 
recognize  the  National  Anthem  when  I  hear  it  now, 
enough  that  is,  to  stand  up  without  being  prompted,  and 
wondering  why  every  one  else  in  front  of  me  is  standing. 
But,  Dan'l,  have  you  exchanged  our  Nonpareil  for  this 
little  maid?    Who  is  she?" 

The  man  with  silvery  hair  explained  me  in  turn  and 
briefly,  and  the  dearest  moment  since  they  made  me  un- 
derstand that  my  dead  mother  in  the  ship  could  never 
kiss  me  again  was  now,  when  of  a  sudden  Mrs.  Mee  trans- 
ferred the  newest  baby  to  her  husband's  astonished  and 
obviously  unwilling  arms,  to  reach  out  for  me  instead, 
to  kiss  me,  hot  once,  but  in  the  lavish,  prodigal  way  some 
mothers  have. 

"Little  Wilsam,"  she  half  cried,  half  cooed  in  a  tender 
(and  what  matter  to  me,  if  tuneless  voice),  "Goods  of 
Gkni's  mercy.  Many  times  I've  thought  and  wondered, 
days  when  my  hands  just  had  to  drop  their  work,  because 
the  new  baby  was  put  into  them  instead.  I  used  to  think 
about  you  then,  and  now  you've  come  to  see  me." 

I  suppose  Polly  Mee  was  not  a  strictly  beautiful 
woman,  never  so  beautiful  as  one  day  her  Nonpareil 
daughter  bid  fair  to  be,  but  to  me  there  has  not  been  such 
another  face,  patient,  forbearing,  very  tender,  overflow- 
ing with  all  the  attributes  of  motherhood,  yet  merry  and 
whimsical  with  that  trick  she  had  of  wrinkling  all  her 
features  when  she  laughed  (which  was  often),  so  that 
quite  early  in  life  her  eyes  were  set  in  spectacle  rims  of 
tiny  wrinkles.  Her  voice  might  be  high  and  tuneless  to 
a  critical  ear,  but  it  could  soften  to  sweet  lullabies,  to  set 
a  baby  sleeping;  her  arms  curved  naturally  cradle-wise 
to  hold  one. 

(Much  of  this  of  course  I  learned  later.) 
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The  rest  of  that  day  was  to  me  like  a  high  priest's 
breastplate  of  pure  beaten  gold  set  with  all  manner  of 
precious  stones,  a  day  of  delights  to  a  doubly  orphaned 
child)  whether  it  was  to  sit  close  to  Polly  Mee,  to  watch, 
fascinated,  the  blue  cold  serenity  of  that  infant's  eye, 
fixed  on  me,  solemn,  unf rightened ;  to  condole  with  Fred, 
so  lately  dislodged  from  the  uppermost  shelf  to  one  far- 
ther from  his  mother.  For  a  gentleman  of  his  months, 
his  form  inclined  to  corpulence;  he  sat  heavily,  and  his 
expression  was  stolid  rather  than  observant,  but  in  the  end 
he  sidled  toward  me  in  a  silent,  friendly  fashion.  I 
learned  the  history,  geography,  and  arithmetic  of  Non- 
pareil's dolls,  and  assisted  at  the  rechristening  of  the  one 
to  be  called  Mercy.  I  took  Christopher's  grimy,  sticky 
hand  in  mine,  and  together  we  went  to  see  his  rabbits,  his 
guinea  pigs,  the  minnows  in  the  stream  at  the  end  of  the 
garden.  I  shared,  as  one  of  the  family,  such  a  merry, 
noisy  meal  as  was  in  itself  a  revelation,  for,  though  the 
mother  held  a  loose  rein,  she  could  pull  up  her  prancing 
steeds  at  will,  and,  watching  her  husband's  face,  slacken 
their  romping  speed.  And  Rose,  who  was  called  Non- 
pareil, ruled  the  roost ;  most  particularly  she  ruled  Chris- 
topher and  Fred,  whose  mother  early  impressed  on  them 
that  this  pretty  sister  was  cut  out  of  different  material. 
(The  newest  baby  was  of  Rose's  sex,  it  remained  to  be 
seen  if  she  would  set  up  a  rival  queendom.) 

Finally  to  stand  in  the  shabby,  untidy  hall  where  the 
bewigged  and  beruffled  ancestors  smiled  down  as  inanely 
at  my  going  as  at  my  coming,  while  Numparel  (shall  I 
not  call  her  as  her  family  pronounced  her?)  pressed  the 
dearest  of  her  five  dolls  into  my  arms,  and  her  father 
turned  up  the  collar  of  his  overcoat  preparatory  to  taking 
me  back  to  Lucksboat  by  way  of  the  cliff,  where  the  wind 
blows  cold  at  twilight. 

"Had  enough  of  us  ?    Want  to  go  back  ?"  he  asked. 
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I  tried  to  say  No,  desperately  I  tried  to  say  No,  but 
instead  a  lump  came  up  in  my  throat.  I  just  shook  my 
head  and  stared  past  him,  envying  in  a  hopeless,  homesick 
sort  of  way  the  newest  baby  who  need  not  for  such  a  long 
time  leave  Polly  Mee  because  she  was  its  mother. 

"One  shake  of  the  head  to  answer  two  questions ;  brief 
and  commendably  unfeminine,''  chuckled  the  old  man. 
"Senior  partner,  learn  a  lesson." 

Mrs.  Mee's  hands  caressed  even  as  they  dressed  me.  (I 
think  it  made  the  lump  grow  bigger.) 

"Come  again,  dear,  come  just  whenever  they'll  let  you 
come,"  she  whispered,  and  she  and  Numparel  and  the 
dolls  trailed  to  the  gate  with  us. 

The  professor's  notion  of  escort  was  to  stalk  ahead  at 
such  a  pace  as  made  mine  an  intermittent  trot,  which, 
however,  is  less  tiring  than  exhilarating  to  puppies  and 
children.  Half  way  he  pulled  up,  and  I  panted  level  with 
his  elbow,  for  driving  toward  us  came  aunt  Milly  in  the 
flat,  springless  cart.  Albit-Ed  sat  beside  her,  pale  and 
scowling;  the  pearl  tints  of  a  March  sky  lighted  on  the 
thin  gold  rings  he  wore  in  his  ears  because  of  his  weak 
eyes;  his  face  looked  pinched  and  unhappy. 

It  was  a  queer  meeting.  Professor  raised  his  hat,  even 
flourished  it. 

"Madam,"  said  he  to  my  aunt,  ^^Having  borrowed  your 
property  for  a  few  hours,  you  might  have  relied  on  me  to 
return  it  to  you  safely." 

"Oh,  it  wasn't  that,"  said  Aunt  Milly  in  her  casual, 
discursive  way,  "but  Hannah  Anseed,  who  comes  for  half 
a  day  on  Saturdays,  we'd  been  washing  empty  jam 
pots." 

Mr.  Mee  glanced  gently  from  me  to  my  aunt. 

"I  fear  I  do  not  see  the  connection  between  empty  jam 
pots  and  your  niece's  absence." 

"Washing  jam  pots,"  continued  Aunt  Milly.    "I  wiped 
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them  dry  and  turned  them  end  up  in  the  fender,  as  I  al- 
ways do." 

He  bowed  inquiringly,  not  all  Aunt  Milly's  listeners 
possessed  his  leisure. 

"Aunt  Hannah  was  scrubbing  the  top  shelf  of  the  gro- 
cery cupboard,  which  won't  need  to  be  done  again  before 
spring  cleaning." 

"The  connection  ?"  put  in  the  professor  blandly,  but  he 
also  pulled  out  his  watch  and  appeared  to  be  regarding 
the  minute  hand. 

Aunt  Milly  looked  puzzled. 

"And  then  the  feeling  came  to  me — ^it  does,  you  know, 
sometimes,  only  it  hasn't  for  months  now — that  the  house 
wasn't  big  enough,  it  choked  me,  so  then  Hannah  said  I'd 
better  have  the  horse  put  in,  and  come  and  fetch  Mercy. 
And  Albit-Ed  came.  Why  did  you  ?"  She  turned  to  the 
boy,  and  the  placid  manner  I  knew  took  on  a  quivering, 
irritable  tone  which  was  new  to  me. 

For  answer  he  scowled  at  me. 

"Mercy,  Mercy,"  he  said  jealously,  "it's  always  Mercy. 
You  wouldn't  take  and  drive  off  in  such  a  hurry  if  I  was 
late  coming  home." 

"Of  course  not.  Why  should  I  ?"  she  said  indifferently. 
"Now  make  room  for  the  child,  else  you'll  have  to  get  out 
and  run  alongside  instead  of  driving  back  with  us." 

"Always  Mercy,  always  Mercy,"  he  muttered,  as  he  un- 
willingly helped  me  up  beside  him  on  the  flat  wooden  seat. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

WORD  FBOM  SIBEBt's  WOOD 

The  line  which  Miss  Henry  Hassock  aropped,  and 
Miss  Henry  Hassock  posted  to  Mrs.  Gatehouse  at  Sibert's 
Wood,  was  received  by  that  lady,  read  and  commented 
upon  to  her  husband :  the  postscript  contained  news. 

"IVe  always  wondered  if  we  should  hear  anything  more 
of  Marty  and  Edward,  or  if  theyM  slipped  out  of  our  lives 
altogether." 

"Bound  to,"  said  Robert  Gatehouse  with  sour  sarcasm. 
"A  man  as  thriftless  as  Edward  Pardilow  is  sure  to  shift 
his  belongings  on  to  some  one's  shoulders.  You  never 
entirely  lose  sight  of  a  brother-in-law  who  hasn't  a 
ha'penny  to  his  name." 

"Seems  Milly's  taken  the  child — ^kind  of  adopted  it,  I 
suppose." 

"Better  have  sent  her  to  an  orphanage,  else  what  are 
orphanages  for,  'cept  as  sieves  for  rich  fools  to  pour  their 
money  through." 

"Milly  ought  to  have  let  you  know  at  the  time  of  the 
wreck,  you  being  her  only  brother,  and  I  should  have  put 
on  a  little  black,  as  it  is " 

"I  shall  save  a  pound  or  two,  my  dear,"  said  he,  with 
grim  pleasantry,  at  the  same  time  recollecting  a  vague, 
foolish  letter  of  Milly's,  along  whose  side  tracks  he  had 
lost  patience  in  wandering  before  he  came  to  the  gist  of 
its  matter.    It  was  likely  she  had  written  him,  might  even 
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have  asked  his  advice,  though  Milly  was  secret  with  him, 
always  had  been;  there  had  been  a  year  or  so  of  her  life 
when  he  had  lost  sight  of  her  altogether,  later  when  a 
lunatic  asylum  gave  her  shelter  for  sickness  of  mind  he 
had  left  asylum  doctors  to  work  their  cure  untested  by 
any  visit  of  his. 

"Come  Sunday,"  said  he;  "I  shall  make  it  my  busi- 
ness to  walk  across  to  Lucksboat,  and  see  what  Milly's 
up  to." 

"Take  the  boys  with  you,"  she  suggested,  and  turned 
aWay,  hugging  to  herself  a  secret  joy  in  the  thought  of 
saving  a  Sunday  dinner ;  with  her  menfolk  away  a  bread- 
and-cheese  meal  for  herself  would  be  ample,  for  the  maid 
she  would  make  it  sufficient.  She  was  parsimonious  by 
nature  and  in  little,  mean  ways;  but  then  is  not  parsi- 
mony a  mean,  small  vice? 

Her  husband  was  if  anything  rather  less  cantankerous 
than  usual;  so  often  was  he  at  variance  with  his  own 
household  that  he  made  the  dinner  of  herbs  a  meal  sighed 
for,  but  seldom  obtained.  So  constituted  by  nature  and 
diligently  fostered  till  it  became  an  encroaching  habit 
with  him,  he  loved  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  his  neighbors 
generally,  and  on  matters  of  religion  and  politics  particu- 
larly. He  professed  Christianism  rather  than  Christian- 
ity, and  so  bigoted  was  he  that  he  made  of  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  a  mere  sheep  track  along  which  it  was 
necessary  to  place  one  foot  exactly  before  the  other  to 
make  any  progress  at  all.  A  man  ever  at  war  with  cus- 
tom, he  was  strongly  evangelical  in  doctrine,  and  took 
queer  pleasure  in  frequenting  churches  of  ritualistic 
tendencies  in  order  that  he  might  militantly  protest 
against  the  observances  of  them.  When  the  choir  walked 
from  the  vestry  to  their  places  he  sat  rigid  among  a 
standing  congregation;  said  "Amen"  with  a  short  and 
angry  bark  while  the  people  sang  it  lengthily;  got  ahead 
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of  the  parson  in  the  General  Confession,  and  led  him  by 
about  three  petitions  at  the  end;  turned  sideways  in  his 
place  what  time  the  Creeds  were  said,  lest  any  should 
think  his  face  was  toward  the  East;  bristled  with  all  his 
whiskers  and  what  was  left  of  his  hair  if  mention  were 
made  of  such  red  rags  as  Holy  Eucharist,  Confession, 
Transubstantiation,  and  the  like  in  his  ears.  "What,"  he 
would  say,  "are  not  Church  of  England  parsons  the  most 
dishonest  of  men,  receiving  Protestant  pay,  and  all  the 
time  they  are  Boman  Catholics  at  heart?" 

With  these  thoughts  simmering  in  his  mind  Kobert 
Gatehouse  took  a  fair  spring  morning  by  the  forelock  so 
that  he  might  be  in  time  for  service  at  St.  Jude's  on  the 
cliff.  In  build  he  suggested  a  squareness  of  outline  no- 
ticeable also  in  the  set  of  his  features,  the  lines  of  his 
mouth,  the  trend  of  his  eyebrows ;  the  pockets  of  his  coat 
were  square,  as  were  the  hands  he  placed  in  them,  the 
handkerchief  he  drew  from  one  of  them;  his  beard  was 
cut  square  to  frame  a  square  face.  He  swung  along  at 
a  round  pace,  and  two  boys  followed  at  his  heels.  Mi- 
chael, the  younger  of  the  two,  kept  up  with  his  father 
and  brother,  though  one  leg  was  so  much  shorter  than  the 
other  that  he  lurched  rather  than  walked,  at  times  with 
considerable  pain,  but  always  with  a  smile  on  his  freckled 
face,  a  smile  which  stepped  like  sunshine  across  his  sandy 
hair  and  blue  eyes  to  his  wide,  happy  mouth.  His  brother 
Sibert  was  of  a  harder,  sterner  nature,  domineering  as  a 
child,  bom  with  a  will  and  temper  which  early  met  his 
father's,  showed  fight,  and  suffered  therefrom.  There  was 
no  question  which  boy  the  father  cared  for  most,  and  folks 
said  Hwas  as  easy  to  tell  the  mother's  favorite,  but  with 
it  all  the  brothers  were  excellent  friends.  There  was  a 
difference  of  four  years  in  their  age,  which  could  be  more 
plainly  read  in  their  faces  than  in  their  inches.  Sibert 
Gatehouse  was  a  boy  who  would  probably  take  hold  of  life 
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roughly,  even  to  hurting  himself  or  any  dear  to  him, 
searching,  toiling  for  its  fruit,  seldom  satisfied  with  the 
finding.  Michael  was  content  just  to  be  glad  in  God's 
sunshine,  a  child  without  care,  without  responsibility.  In 
church  the  bright,  inquisitive  eyes  of  both  roamed  over  a 
congregation  made  up  chiefly  of  field  laborers,  whose  wom- 
enkind  were  at  home  preparing  Sabbath  fare,  whose  rough, 
tanned  faces  and  homely  clothes  struck  an  incongruous 
note  among  rich  carving  of  oak,  sculpture  of  stone,  as  of 
a  cheap  picture  in  a  costly  frame. 

The  curate,  who  was  surely  the  mildest-looking  of  his 
kind,  and  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  sheep  if  one 
had  not  known  him  to  be  a  shepherd,  had  a  way  of  mak- 
ing the  tips  of  his  long  fingers  into  a  trelliswork  porch 
before  his  face,  through  which  he  could  view  his  congre- 
gation. Through  it  he  saw  Gatehouse  make  his  aggressive 
way  up  the  aisle,  followed  by  his  two  sons,  and  he  might 
have  seen  (but  that  the  pulpit  hid  them)  little  Mercy 
Pardilow  bolt  upright  and  stiff  beside  her  aunt,  the  seri- 
ousness of  a  church-frequented  Sabbath  on  her  small  face, 
further  emphasized  by  surging  music,  audible  prayers,  the 
light  that  found  its  way  through  crimson-  and  purple-  and 
amber-robed  saints,  only  to  be  lost  in  the  fretted  lines  and 
curves  of  gray  pillars  and  dim  arches.  To  little  Mercy 
Pardilow  in  this  church  God  was  very  far  off,  Jehovah 
raised  above  His  people ;  it  was  not  here,  but  in  a  meadow 
of  daisies  she  could  pray  to  Him  intimately  and  unafraid. 

Upon  the  awe  and  beauty  of  it,  a  tiny  tight-rolled  scrap 
of  paper,  dexterously  thrown,  hit  her  ear  and  made  her 
start  and  turn.  Three  pairs  of  merry  eyes  met  hers,  for 
a  couple  of  pews  behind,  and  no  one  intervening,  sat  ITon- 
pareil,  Christopher,  and  little  Fred,  whose  young  minds 
nothing  within  a  church  or  without  could  inspire  with  de- 
cent awe.  They  recognized  the  queer  little  old-fashioned 
figure  unbecomingly  dressed  in  elderly  black,  and  hailed 
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a  playmate.  They  shot  a  swift  inquiry,  which  she  an- 
swered with  a  nod,  and  the  three  understood  that  when 
service  was  over  Mercy  would  join  them ;  it  but  remained 
for  them  to  amuse  themselves  as  decorously  as  they  might 
till  such  time  as  the  blessing  bid  them  depart. 

Milly  Gatehouse  saw  nothing  of  it,  but  proceeded 
placidly  with  the  service,  lifting  her  voice  as  responses  oc- 
curred; when  she  walked  out,  it  was  with  the  virtuous 
air  of  one  who  has  done  good  as  well  as  received  it,  which 
curiously  tacks  itself  onto  some  people.  It  did  not  disturb 
her  that  four  bellringers,  who  had  rung  the  people  in, 
raised  lusty  voices  and,  open-mouthed  without  stint, 
poured  forth  the  Lord's  praises.  Professor  Mee  might 
gnash  his  teeth  and  rend  his  garments,  but  he  failed  to 
compel  the  four  voices  to  keep  step  with  each  other. 

"Their  teeth  are  spears  an'  harrers,"  shouted  one,  and 
before  the  next  hymn  was  sung  another  whistled  the  tune 
softly,  as  one  striking  the  keynote  for  his  neighbors. 

Mercy  was  quickly  claimed  by  the  young  Mees,  who, 
with  the  freemasonry  of  childhood,  admitted  her  without 
question  to  their  "lodge,"  and,  waiting  for  her.  Miss  Gate- 
house loitered  among  gay,  flower-decked  graves,  for  the 
reading  of  inscriptions  and  epitaphs  was  ever  a  pleasant 
pastime  with  her.  From  it  she  was  recalled  by  a  stranger's 
voice: 

"You  are  interested  in  the  literature  of  a  graveyard, 
madam  ?" 

She  looked  up  and  nodded,  the  least  bit  flurried  at  be- 
ing spoken  to  by  Professor  Mee,  with  whom  she  was  but 
very  slightly  acquainted. 

"I  think  it's  a  pity  the  fashion's  gone  out  for  such  long 
verses,"  said  she.  "Nowadays  they  put  bo  little — ^just 
when  the  person  was  bom  or  died;  even  the  texts  are 
short,  and  it  never  says  what  family  they  left.  There's  a 
nice  one  now,  and  so  old : 
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''She  was  an  holy  woman,  and  a  hannless  too. 

In  saying  this  I  give  her  but  her  due; 

A  woman  who  had  more  than  common  worth: 

I  want  a  tongue  enough  to  set  it  forth. 

Could  prayers,  tears,  and  sighs  have  kept  her  here, 

She  had  not  died,  you  need  it  not  to  fear." 

So  far  aloud  read  Daniel  Mee,  then  paused  to  glance 
sideways  at  his  companion,  if  by  happy  chance  he  had 
found  a  kindred  cynic.  But  the  luck  was  not  his ;  MiUy 
Gatehouse  openly  and  unaffectedly  admired  such  extol- 
ment  of  virtue. 

"I  wonder  if  poor  Eliza  ShrubseU,  who  departed  this 
life  November  6th,  in  the  year  1710,  ever  wanted  a  tongue 
herself  to  set  forth  the  virtues  of  her  neighbors,  or  if  she 
found  her  own  so  self-sufficing  she  saw  no  others.  What 
do  you  think,  Miss  Gatehouse  ?" 

"Why,  I  don't  think  it,  Mr.  Mee,  else  they'd  have  men- 
tioned it  on  her  stone  that  she  was  bom  dumb.  But  I 
like  reading  such  verses ;  it  gives  you  something  to  think 
of,  and  they're  nice  and  restful." 

"Great  minds  think  alike,"  he  murmured,  stroking  a 
smile  off  his  thin,  well-cut  lips.  "Man  name  of  Hervey 
called  his  Meditations;  man  name  of  Gray  called  his  an 
Elegy.  Little  girl — I  forget  if  she  ever  had  a  name — 
used  to  take  her  porringer  and  eat  her  supper  among  the 
dead-and-gones — a  morbid  taste  in  one  so  young.  Family 
name  of  Legion — a  big  family  they  were— took  to  living 
among  the  tombs — saved  rent  and  taxes,  I  dare  say." 

"That  makes  quite  a  lot  of  people  you  know  of,"  said 
Milly  Gatehouse  politely.  "But  I  must  be  finding  my 
little  niece  and  getting  home  now.  We  have  our  dinner 
at " 

"Quite  so,  madam,  and  where  your  niece  is  I  shall 
doubtless  find  my  daughter  and  sons." 

They  walked  down  a  narrow  way  between  blossoming 
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graves,  and  the  next  voice  Milly  Gatehouse  heard  made 
her  start  with  dismay,  for  seldom  in  her  life  could  she 
recollect  when  her  brother's  voice  had  given  her  pleasure; 
also  he  had  never  answered  that  letter  of  hers  written 
after  Mercy  came  to  live  at  Lucksboat  Farm. 

"Didn't  see  me  in  church,  Mill,  along  with  fifty  or 
more  fools,  I  s'pose  ?" 

"No,  Robert,  I  never  saw  you — else — of  course ^" 

"You'd  have  skedaddled  off  down  the  cliff  to  Lucks- 
boat  as  fast  as  your  legs  could  carry  you,  I'll  be  bound, 
'stead  of  dawdling  among  a  lot  of  graves  that'll  tumble 
over  into  the  sea  next  fall  of  cliff  we  have." 

"Of  course,  Robert,  if  I'd  known  you  were  coming — 
and  the  boys — I'm  glad  to  see  you,  dears."  She  offered 
a  shy  cheek  to  each ;  they  had  grown  in  the  two  years  she 
had  not  seen  them.  "But  you'll  understand  it's  only  scrag 
end  of  mutton  boiled,  and  not  more  carrots  and  potatoes 
than  Mercy  and  I " 

She  paused  irresolutely,  which  perhaps  appealed  to  Dan- 
iel Mee,  who  had  stood  watching  the  meeting  between 
brother  and  sister  in  an  amused,  detached  way;  also,  to 
him,  always  the  finest  study  of  mankind  was  man,  and 
occasionally  he  happened  on  a  rare  find.  This  man,  for 
instance,  who  appeared  to  have  taken  out  a  license  for  say- 
ing rude  things,  seemed  at  least,  original  in  the  persistency 
with  which  he  made  use  of  his  license. 

"You  are  not  interested  in  churchyards?"  he  asked 
pleasantly.  "Now,  Miss  Gatehouse  and  I" — he  bowed 
courteously  to  Milly — "I  am  sure  our  tastes  are  similar, 
mine  in  museums  and  hers  among  graves ;  bones  with  both 
of  us,  only  mine  lie  under  glass  cases  and  hers  under- 
groimd." 

Gatehouse  grunted,  but,  if  his  grunt  were  inarticulate, 
not  so  the  expression  on  his  scowling  face. 

"Where  the  hell  have  those  boys  of  mine  got  to  ?"    He 
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turned  on  his  heel,  and  Mee's  glance  and  his  sister's  fol- 
lowed his.  A  pretty  enough  sight  met  their  eyes,  the 
prettier  because  the  actors  were  unconscious  of  beholders 
embryo  man  worshipping  at  the  shrine  of  embryo 
woman  for  sake  of  her  beauty. 

These  were  Sibert  Gatehouse,  who  had  eyes  (boy's  eyes 
as  yet)  only  for  the  Mees'  Nonpareil.  She  had  caught 
her  little  shoe  against  a  tree  stump  and  torn  the  strap 
which  buttoned  across  her  instep : 

"The  silly  thing's  broke,"  quoth  she,  and  tossed  it  in 
the  air,  rubbing  her  stockinged  foot  enjoyingly  in  the 
warm  grass. 

On  his  knees,  a  moist  blush  on  his  bent  face,  clumsy 
hands  which  shook  because  they  were  unused  to  such  work, 
Sibert  Gatehouse  with  a  bit  of  string  strove  to  mend  it, 
and,  having  mended  it,  to  fit  it  on  the  kicking,  impatient 
little  foot.  The  two  who  looked  on  with  the  indifference 
of  childhood  were  Michael  of  the  sunny  smile  and  drag- 
ging foot  and  his  cousin  Mercy,  whom  till  this  Sunday 
morning  they  had  not  seen. 

"Your  boys  are  growing  nice  and  tall,  Robert."  Milly 
in  her  simple  way  must  always  talk,  if  talking  were  to 
little  purpose. 

"I  bring  'em  up  rough  and  ready,"  said  the  man,  "for 
if  you  bring  'em  up  rough  they're  most  times  ready.  So 
yonder's  the  child  Marty  and  her  husband  saddled  you 
with,  eh?  Repented  of  your  bargain  yet?"  More  ex- 
pression than  usually  lighted  up  her  lineless  and  some- 
times expressionless  face  shone  from  it  now : 

"Oh,  it's  a  bit  of  young  life  about  the  place,  Robert  I 
never  knew  how  much  the  old  house  missed  it  till  she 
came.  It  doesn't  cost  much  to  keep  her,  and  she's  no  trou- 
ble to  speak  of,  not  so  much  as  most  children." 

"Speak  from  experience,  eh  ?"  He  had  a  casual  way  of 
saying  small,   cruel  things,  which  was  like  flicking  a 
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horse's  head  with  the  whip  lash.  "As  to  her  keep,  she's 
as  starved-looking  as  if  you  fed  her  on  pig's  swill." 

He  stepped  forward,  and  with  a  rough  word  here  and 
there  dispersed  the  group  of  children.  The  young  Mces 
with  reluctant  feet  and  backward  glances  followed  their 
father,  while  he  and  Milly,  the  two  boys,  and  Mercy 
headed  for  Lucksboat,  followed  rather  than  joined  by 
Albit-Ed,  with  that  queer,  shuffling  trot  of  his  which  re- 
minded one  of  a  humble  dog. 

Hannah  Anseed  came  out  to  meet  her  boy  with  warn- 
ing whisper : 

"Slip  in  quiet,  an'  doanty  contrydick  father  in  noth- 
ink,"  she  counseled.  "He's  in  a  rare  old  tantrum,  an' 
you're  a  bit  late." 

Robert  Gatehouse  watched  the  pair  with  idle  curiosity : 

^ What  an  extraordinarily  ugly  pink-eyed  brat,"  said  he. 

"Hannah  is  very  fond  of  him,  Robert." 

"Ah,  there's  no  accounting  for  tastes.  Does  he  favor 
his  father  at  all  ?  For  there's  no  likeness  to  his  mother ; 
hasn't  even  got  her  squinting  eyes." 

Miss  Gatehouse  considered : 

"Ko,  he's  no  more  like  Anseed  than  he  is  like  Hannah. 
Anseed  is  a  dark  man,  and  Albit-Ed  is  as  fair  as  us  Gate- 
houses." 

The  man  at  her  side  glanced  sharply  round,  but  said 
nothing. 

The  door  at  Lucksboat  Farm  would  not  open  easily,  so 
he  kicked  it 

Milly  Gatehouse  had  to  wait  till  the  scrag-end  of  neck 
of  mutton  garnished  with  potatoes  sufficient  for  two  was 
set  before  her  brother  and  his  hungry  boys  before  she 
guessed  at  all  the  object  of  his  visit :  indeed  the  bones  sat 
like  small  shipwrecks  in  a  sea  of  cooling  broth  ere  the 
meaning  of  it  reached  her  unsuspecting  mind,  and  at  her 
side  the  child  with  black  eyes  and  a  serious  mouth  lis- 
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tened  unconsciously,  but  very  consciously  strove  to  man- 
age her  knife  and  fork  under  alien  gaze. 

"Had  a  good  year  on  the  farm,  Mill  ?" 

"Nothing  to  complain  of,  Robert.  There  was  one  field 
— ^we  were  a  fortnight  late  with  the  seasoning — I  forget 
just  why  it  was — ^but " 

"The  right  tilth  and  a  good  season,  that's  the  secret  of 
being  a  successful  farmer,"  Gatehouse  said  pompously. 
"Remember  the  rotation  of  crops  and  happen  on  fine,  open 
weather  for  putting  the  seed  in  the  ground,  why " 

"The  Almighty  will  see  after  the  rest.  So  father  used 
to  say,"  said  his  sister.  This  simple,  childlike  belief  in 
an  underlying,  overruling  Providence  was  the  one  fine 
channel  through  which  her  soul  found  expression.  Tedious 
of  thought,  meandering  of  tongue,  erratic,  and  at  times 
unbalanced  of  mind,  she  yet  lived  rather  than  preached  a 
beautiful  sermon  to  the  young  heart  of  Mercy  Pardilow. 

"Not  losing  money  in  the  farm  then,  you  think  ?" 

"Oh  no,  not  losing." 

For  once  Robert  Gatehouse's  manner  invited  discursive- 
ness, as  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  picked  his  teeth 
genially,  unhurriedly;  for  once  Milly  Gatehouse's  reply 
was  brief  and  not  pointless. 

"Got  your  affairs  settled  all  right,  I  s'pose,  case  of  any- 
thing happening,  my  dear  ?  One  can  never  tell,  and  'tisn't 
as  if  it  hastened  the  time.  I  know  in  my  own  case" — ^he 
chuckled  kindly,  with  the  air  of  a  lawyer  who  would  put 
a  nervous  client  at  her  ease — "I've  got  my  wishes  cut  and 
dried  and  set  down  on  paper,  with  a  good  deal  of  rig- 
marole to  hide  the  meaning  from  those  it's  intended  for, 
and  keep  a  quill  driver's  pot  boiling  by  finding  out." 

"Mine  was  done  some  years  ago,  soon  after  father  died," 
she  told  him.  Then,  "Don't  you  think  the  children  might 
leave  the  table,  Robert  ?    They  must  be  tired  of  sitting." 

He  frowned  a  sudden  recollection  of  their  presence: 
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"By  all  means.    Let  'em  clear  out." 

Mercy  had  found  it  very  easy  work  to  make  friends 
with  the  Mees,  the  sprightly  and  engaging  iN'onpareil^  the 
boys,  and  the  newest  baby ;  even  the  professor  did  not  en- 
tirely annihilate  her,  and  to  Mrs.  Mee  her  ardent  child- 
heart  had  gone  out  instantly.  But  with  her  young  kins- 
men she  felt  wrapped  round  in  a  stiff  silence,  and  won- 
dered miserably  what  it  was  possible  to  talk  of  as  she 
walked  between  them  (and  when  one  gets  to  a  pitch  of  so 
wondering  never  a  word  will  come).  It  was  not  the  boys* 
fault  either,  for  Michael's  sunny  nature  would  have  every- 
one meet  his  smile  with  another,  and  if  Sibert  were 
frankly  indifferent  to  his  little  cousin's  presence  he  was 
not  hostilely  so. 

Through  the  window  Milly  Gatehouse  and  her  brother 
watched  them,  the  black  head  between  the  two  heads  light 
as  tow,  with  that  inclination  to  ginger  which  Hannah  An- 
seed  declared  belonged  to  the  Gatehouses.  A  third  boy 
joined  them  whose  hair  also  was  as  light  as  tow.  They 
walked  four  abreast  to  that  dip  in  the  cliff  which  shows 
the  green  grass,  holding  in  her  lap  a  glittering  sea  a-dance 
with  a  million  ripples,  as  if  it  were  an  immense  jewel 
whose  every  facet  caught  and  reflected  the  light.  It  was 
a  picture  Milly  Gatehouse  knew  by  heart,  and  her  eyes 
absorbed  rather  than  recognized  it,  also  she  knew  that  un- 
der a  wild  gray  sky  this  jewel  could  become  an  opaque 
and  leaden  stone.  The  beauty  of  it  was  hidden  from 
Gatehouse,  for  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  blind 
without  knowing  their  blindness. 

"You've  burdened  yourself  with  that  child,"  said  he, 
"when  an  orphanage  would  have  done  just  as  well ;  better 
in  fact,  stricter  and  more  likely  to  bring  her  up  useful." 

"I  should  not  have  liked  an  orphanage  for  Marty's 
girl,"  said  she  with  soft  obstinacy,  and  added  under  her 
breath,  "nor  for  Edward  Pardilow's.     Besides,  it's  such 
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a  job  to  get  a  child  into  an  orphanage — ^you  have  to  have 
votes  and  influence,  and  things  like  that  Some  one  told 
me  once  that  old  postage  stamps  helped^  so  I  saved  up 
hundreds  and  hundreds." 

"With  a  view  to  providing  for  Martha's  child?"  he 
asked  cynically. 

"No,  it  was  before  I  knew  about  Mercy,  long  before.  I 
just  thought  what  a  nice  thing  it  would  be  if  I  happened 
to  know  of  a  child  who  wanted  to  get  in.  But  nobody 
seemed  to  have  any  use  for  them.  Eobert" — ^her  tone 
held  appeal — "our  mother  died  youngish,  you  remember, 
and  her  two  sisters  didn't  live  to  any  great  age  or  Marty 
either.    If  anything  happens  to  me " 

(Robert  Gatehouse  pulled  a  fresh  lavender  sprig  from 
a  dried  bunch  near  him  and  discarded  the  one  he  had  been 
using.) 

"If  you've  thought  of  other  people,"  said  he  slowly 
and  weightily,  "been  careful  with  your  money  and  such- 
like, so  that  it'll  be  laid  by  for  Gatehouses  that  come  after 
— Gatehouses,  mind  you,  and  no  stranger  names — ^why 
this  much  I  can  promise  you,  we'll  keep  an  eye  on  the 
girl,  and  see  she  doesn't  want  for  food  and  clothing,  plain 
food  and  plain  clothing,  of  course.  Come  the  need  for  it, 
Caroline  and  me  will  see  she  doesn't  lack  it." 

There  is  no  doubt  Robert  Gatehouse  shook  hands  with 
himself  stalking  back  to  Sibert's  Wood  that  spring  even- 
ing, a  boy  on  either  side  or  lagging  in  his  rear.  He  con- 
sidered he  had  not  paid  a  purposeless  visit:  he  had  seen 
MiUy,  a  duty  it  behoved  him  to  perform,  however  per- 
functorily, at  least  yearly ;  he  had  seen  Martha's  brat ;  he 
had  recognized  with  practiced  eye  a  comfortable  prosper- 
ity on  Lucksboat  Farm ;  more  than  all  he  had  it  from  his 
sister's  lips  that  the  will  made  after  his  father's  death  re- 
mained unaltered.  It  gratified  him  that  Milly  should  be 
pleased  with  his  boys  and  their  frank  interest  in  her  sur- 
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roundings,  and  Sibert  had  been  asked  to  come  and  stay,  to 
teU  her  if  farming  at  Sibert's  Wood  inland  were  so  very 
different  from  farming  at  Lucksboat  by  the  sea. 

"Oh  it^s  hops  we  grow  at  our  place,  mostly  hops,"  the 
boy  had  said  eagerly.  "And  there^s  nothing  like  hops, 
Aunt  MilL  You  ought  to  see  them  in  a  month's  time, 
they'll  be  coming  out  in  burr  then.  Better  still  when  the 
burr  turns  into  hop." 

"And  in  hop-picking  time,"  put  in  Michael,  "Mercy 
ought  to  come  then  and  help  mother  at  the  basket." 

The  little  girl  lifted  her  shy  eyes  for  an  instant  to  thank 
him ;  she  was  not  at  any  time  prodigal  of  words. 

"I  can't  promise  you  that,"  said  Miss  Gatehouse,  smil- 
ing kindly  at  her  nephews ;  "it  mightn't  be  convenient  to 
your  mother,  and  Mercy's  my  handy  maid,  I  couldn't 
spare  her  for  long.  But  you  come  here,  time  school  holi- 
days begin ;  this  is  a  lonely  spot  for  one  child,  except  she's 
got  to  know  the  Mees  over  at  Seawall " 

"Numparel,"  Mercy  interrupted  softly. 

"Yes,  of  all  queer  names  to  call  a  child,  when  it's  only 
what  you'd  call  an  apple,  by  good  rights.  But  she's  a 
friendly  little  sort  and  her  people  don't  appear  to  mind 
it" 

"We'd  like  to  come,  Aunt  Mill."  Sibert  glanced  from 
her  down  to  his  little  cousin,  but  the  blush  of  which  he 
was  awkwardly  conscious  was  not  for  Mercy  Pardilow. 


CHAPTER  IX 


WOBD  OF  PEABCE  HASSOCK 


When  Bobert  Gatehouse  went  back  to  Sibert^s  Wood 
well  pleased  with  himself  and  his  decision  to  let  sleeping 
dogs  lie,  and  pay  no  oftener  visits  than  hitherto  to  Lucks- 
boat  Farm,  he  was  all  unconscious  that  unwittingly  he 
had  roused  a  sleeping  dog,  even  that  faithful  watch  dog, 
Pearce  Hassock,  who  rode  over  from  Salutation  Farm  two 
evenings  later  and  listened  with  his  accustomed  sad  and 
preoccupied  air  to  Miss  Milly's  recital  of  her  brother's 
visit  He  found  her  stooping  low  and  peering  under  the 
bushes  in  her  garden : 

"I've  lost  sight  of  my  toads,"  said  she.  "Betsy  Ma- 
linger from  near  Sibert's  Wood  once  gave  them  to  me  for 
pets,  for  you  don't  commonly  come  across  toads  so  near 
the  sea  as  this,  and  they're  very  quiet,  just  the  two  of 
them.  I  wanted  to  show  them  to  Robert's  boys  on  Sunday, 
but  they  couldn't  be  found." 

"Had  'em  long.  Miss  Milly  ?"  Hassock  bowed  his  legs 
farther  apart  than  much  horse-riding  had  bowed  them,  to 
assist  in  the  hunt. 

"Going  on  two  years,  and  at  first  I  never  knew  which 
was  which,  they  were  so  alike,  both  dark  brown,  but  this 
year  one's  quite  a  light  brown,  so  that  makes  it  rather 
nice ;  I  like  to  know  one  from  the  other." 

"Robert  over  on  Sunday,  was  he  ?" 

"Yes,  and  I  couldn't  go  on  looking^*  forTlfStfj^ll^ 
is  an  impatient  man,  and  was  more  fdrd0S£]0  * 
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ward  we  are  on  the  farm  than  in  the  garden.     He  says 
we're  all  over  behind  with  the  potatoes." 

"Taters,  Miss  Milly,  want  puttin'  in  th'  ground  'bout 
th'  fust  week  in  April,  when  the  sun  stops  wi'  us  from 
six  to  six.    That's  th'  time  fur  taters." 

"Eobert  says  the  seasons  are  altered,"  she  dissented, 
"and  'tisn't  too  early  if  we  start  putting  them  in  the 
end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March." 

"And  who's  Bob  Gatehouse  and  what's  his  'pinion 
worth,  I  should  like  to  know?  He  always  did  think  he 
knew  how  to  manage  other  folks'  business  better'n  what 
they  did  theirselves.  Dunno  how  Lucksboat  'ud  ha'  got  on 
wi'  his  once-a-year  visits  to  keep  things  going.  What 
brings  him  over  now  ?" 

"I  think  partly  'twas  to  find  out  what  I  meant  to  do.:' 
with  Mercy,"  and  bit  by  bit  she  told  him,  for  her  memory 
was  almost  photographic  in  its  capacity  for  reproducing 
the  tedious  detail  of  small  talk. 

After  much  talk  the  toads  were  found,  and  presently 
when  the  dusk  deepened  and  a  delicate  carpet  of  flowers 
became  blurred  and  patternless,  they  went  indoors,  and 
Miss  Gatehouse  called  Mercy  from  the  kitchen  for  the 
recurring  penance  of  kneeling  to  have  her  black  hair 
"braided"  into  small  plaits,  while  Mr.  Hassock  looked  on 
and  listened  to  the  flow  of  Milly's  tongue,  interspersing 
here  and  there  remarks  which  were  not  so  much  answers 
to  questions  as  efforts  to  recall  the  conversation  from  side 
tracks  to  the  main  road,  and  all  the  while  Mercy  Pardilow 
frowned  childish  anger  and  dislike  of  the  man  who  was  by 
way  of  being  her  best  friend. 

"So  Robert's  concerned  as  to  whether  you're  makin' 
money  at  Lucksboat,  is  he  ?  'Twouldn't  be  a  bad  plan  ef 
I  was  to  go  over  to  Sibert's  Wood  and  set  his  mind  at  ease, 
an'  get  a  lesson  on  th'  cheap  as  to  how  to  work  my  own 
land,"  he  chuckled. 
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"  'Twould  be  the  only  thing  you'd  get  cheap  from 
my  brother  and  his  wife,  and  even  then  they'd  make  you 
pay  for  it  somehow,"  she  warned  him;  "and  Caroline's 
such  a  nip-cheese  she'd  never  ask  you  to  have  anything 
like  this"  (she  was  mixing  the  "teeny  drop"  which  always 
sped  his  going). 

"I'll  bet  you  a  sixpence,"  said  he,  "that  I  get  a  'lowance 
out  of  her  somehow,  an'  th'  little  maid  here,  she  shall  have 
the  new  sixpence,  eh?"  and  with  his  big  horny  hand  he 
stroked  the  stiffly  plaited  head,  which  the  child  drew 
swiftly  from  his  touch  (but  also  spent  her  sixpence  many 
times  before  she  slept  that  night,  for  money  was  a  rare 
gift  at  Lucksboat  Farm).  Pearce  Hassock  made  a  sug- 
gestion before  he  departed : 

"Havin'  took  th'  child,"  said  he,  "you've  took  on  a  re- 
sponsibility which  'uU  last  longer  than  while  you  an'  me 
are  here  to  look  arter  her.  She'll  want  purwidin'  for." 
(Mercy  upstairs  in  the  four-post  bed  was  dividing  a  six- 
pence into  fractional  parts  till  sleep  came  and  rubbed 
the  sum  out.)  "I  got  a  man  cpmin'  to  see  me  nex'  week 
'bout  a  'greement  I'm  havin'  drawed  up.  He's  a  decent 
young  feller  an'  mord'ret  in  his  charges,  bein'  young.  Ef 
so  be.  Miss  Milly,  you  wanted  a  word  or  two  wi'  him  'bout 
addin'  to  or  alterin'  any  paper  o'  your'n,  why" — his  mel- 
ancholy voice  rose  to  a  cheery  whistle  as  Hannah  Anseed 
brought  in  the  hot  water  and  lemon. 

"You  won't  get  it  over  at  Sibert's  Wood,"  repeated 
Milly  Gatehouse  with  conviction.  "They  say  stinginess 
grows  on  Caroline,  and  she'll  be  a  regular  skinflint  be- 
fore she's  done." 

"Then  I'll  lose  my  new  sixpence,"  said  Hassock  sadly. 

Three  weeks  went  by.  The  lawyer  who  transacted 
Pearce  Hassock's  business  stepped  across  the  meadows 
now  rank  with  buttercups  rather  than  pied  with  daisies  to 
Lucksboat  Farm,  and  made  certain  alterations  in  a  crack- 
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ling  paper  which  Miss  Gatehouse  kept  locked  in  her  old 
brass-bound  desk. 

What  time  May  had  washed  a  path  for  June  to  fling 
her  rose  petals  on,  Pearce  Hassock  paid  his  deferred  visit 
to  Sibert's  Wood,  and  the  next  evening  betook  himself 
to  Lucksboat  Farm,  and,  him  gone,  Miss  Henry  and  Miss 
Harry  besought  the  cards  to  tell  them  if  the  dark  man 
(which  was  their  brother),  really  intended  to  wed  the  fair 
woman  (which  was  Miss  Gatehouse).  Alas,  the  cards 
gave  conflicting  opinions. 

He  found  Milly  planting  out  her  seedlings,  and  watered 
those  she  had  planted  out;  and,  when  it  was  finished,  to- 
gether they  sat  in  the  trellised  porch  in  the  hush  of  a 
folded  day,  in  their  ears  the  lazy  slumbrous  song  of  waves 
lapping  at  the  cliff's  foot.  He  told  her  of  his  speeding  at 
Sibert's  Wood,  while  the  child,  whose  eyes  gazed  darkly 
solemn  at  him  in  the  twilight,  her  black  hair  standing  out 
in  its  customary  ten  plaits,  listened  and  waited  for 
her  new  sixpence.  With  relish  he  told  her  the  earning 
of  it. 

"You're  right  in  your  'pinion  o'  your  sister-'n-law.  Miss 
Milly,"  said  he ;  "there  ain't  a  closer-fisted  woman  in  East 
Kent,  I  should  say,  not  but  what  it  has  its  good  p'ints  an' 
some'ow  'peals  to  me.  I'd  bin  all  over  th'  farm  wi'  Bob, 
an'  then  sez  he,  *Come  inside  an'  have  supp'n  'fore  ye  go.' 
^Doant  mind  if  I  do,'  I  sez.  So  in  we  went.  ^Beer  V  sez 
he,  an'  his  wife  stood  there  and  said  neether  Do  or  Don't. 
*Ah,'  sez  I,  *  there  was  a  time  when  I  could  drink  it  wi' 
th'  best,  but  beer  an'  me've  fell  out  lately;  I  don't  dare 
touch  it.'  I  waited.  They  looked  from  one  to  t'other. 
^Tea?'  says  she,  *I  could  get  ye  a  cup  when  th'  kettle 
biles.'  *Same  thing,'  sez  I,  'I've  give  up  tea,  too.'  *A 
glass  o'  milk  ?'  sez  she.  'Ma'am,'  sez  I,  'a  man  who  does 
his  own  milking  never  drinks  cow  juice.  All  I  ever  touch 
is  a  drop  o'  sperrits  jest  to  keep  th'  cold  out'    'Q^t  out 
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th'  decanter,'  sez  he,  which  she  did  as  solemn  as  ef  they 
was  both  undertakers,  at  a  funeral.  ^Just  a  toothful,  for 
old  acquaintance'  sake,  an'  bein'  neighbors,'  I  sez,  an'  we 
sets  down.  A  couple  o'  decent  size  tumblers  she  brought, 
dessay  she  hadn't  none  smaller,  an'  then  th'  water  goblet — 
plenty  o'  water  there  was,  enow  to  make  the  whisky  look 
ashamed,  seein'  there  was  more  bottle  than  sperrits.  *Ah, 
thanky,'  I  sez,  reachin'  out  for  it,  but  Mis'  Gatehouse  was 
too  quick  for  me.  'Let  me  mix  for  you,  Mr.  Hassock,'  sez 
she,  an'  whips  out  supp'n  th'  size  of  a  thimble,  holdin'  th' 
teeniest  dosset — a  liquor  glass  she  called  it — an'  measures 
it  out  as  if  'twas  cough  mixture  an'  shoots  it  into  my  tum- 
bler. 'I'll  putt  th'  water,'  I  sez.  'They  was  a  tidy  lot  o' 
beasts  Higgins  had  to  sell  at  Canterbury  market  last  Mon- 
day,' I  sez  by  way  of  conversation;  'I  had  a  noation  of 
buyin'  some  myself  for  breedin'  purposes,  but  they  went 
'fore  I'd  decided  one  way  or  'tother ;'  an'  I  went  on  pourin' 
th'  water  on  th'  dosset  o'  whisky  as  ef  I  was  doin'  it  'thout 
thinkin',  an'  then  looks  round  of  a  sudden.  'Bless  me,'  I 
sez,  'why  I've  putt  th'  miller's  eye  out  this  time  an'  no 
mistake.  Comes  o'  doin'  two  things  at  once,  talkin'  an' 
mixin'.  Don't  you  trouble,  ma'am,  I'll  do  it  myself,'  an' 
'fore  she  could  reach  it,  I'd  pulled  th'  decanter  'longside 
me  an'  mixed  such  a  glass  o'  cold  toddy  as  hadn't  bin 
mixed  in  that  house  for  a  month  o'  Sundays,  I  recken. 

An'  here's  th'  new  sixpence,  my  dear "    With  his  big 

hand  he  encircled  Mercy's  skinny  shoulders.  "Prop'ly 
speakin',  your  aunt  owes  it  to  ye,  but  I  come  across  a  new 
'un  t'other  day  doin'  nothink  in  partickler,  so  here  'tis  for 
luck."  his  voice,  husky  wifli  much  speaking,  gave  place 
to  the  tune  of  "There's  no  luck  about  the  house,"  until  he 
grew  cheerful  again. 

"My  word.  Miss  Milly,  but  your  brother  can  grow  hops ; 
I've  seen  nobody  else's  that's  a  patch  on  'em.  His  boys 
are  all  right,  too,  especially  th'  youngest  wi'  th'  dot-an'- 
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go-one  leg;  his  father'd  ouj^t  to  'ford  a  little  pony  for 
him  to  ride  on." 

"AndSibertr 

"Him  theyVe  named  arter  th'  farm!  Oh,  that  hoy's 
got  th'  makin's  of  a  man  in  him,  hut  it  strikes  me  he's  a 
lonesome  sort  without  a  pal,  which  throws  him  back  on  th' 
tag-rag  an'  bobtail  of  th'  village,  because  he  can  lead  'em 
where  he  likes,  an'  they  know  it  an'  he  knows  it — ^a  good- 
for-nothink  set,  th'  little  I  could  spy  on  'em, 'in  th'  time 
there  was  'twix'  admirin'  Gatehouse's  hops  an'  samplin' 
his  wife's  whisky." 

The  voice  was  sad,  but  the  gimlet  eyes,  seeing  farther 
than  most,  disclosed  a  merry  twinkle  ere  they  shut  in  pre- 
tended slumber. 

"I've  asked  the  boys  here  some  time  this  summer,"  said 
Miss  Gatehouse,  "but  Sibert's  the  one  I  want  most;  he 
favors  my  father  in  looks,  besides  he's  the  eldest  son,  and 
eldest  sons  have  their  rights  if  they've  done  nothing  to 
forfeit  them." 

"I'd  sooner  see  th'  boy  at  Lucksboat  than  I'd  see  th' 
little  maid  at  Sibert's  Wood,"  Hassock  said  slowly. 

Miss  Gatehouse  looked  disturbed. 

"There  may  never  be  the  need,"  she  said,  "only  'tis 
wise  to  make  provision.    There's  queer  feelings  come  over 

me  at  times,  Mr.  Pearce — you  know  it "     Her  blue 

eyes  asked  his  pity  as  long  ago  they  had  had  his  love.  Al- 
most he  persuaded  himself  that  even  now  he  would  do  well 
to  make  Milly  Gatehouse  his  wife.  He  hesitated:  and 
two  minutes  later  Hannah  Anseed  came  into  the  room,  but 
his  whistle  was  no  more  cheerful  than  his  voice  when  she 
shut  the  door  on  him  that  night. 


CHAPTER  X 


WOBD  FBOM  SIBEBT's  WOOD 


A  SMALL  but  pleasurable  excitement  occupied  Milly 
Gatehouse's  mind  in  the  week  that  followed.  The  instinct 
of  motherhood  which  (developed  or  undeveloped)  is 
planted  deep  in  every  woman's  breast  rose  up  in  hers, 
strong  and  charming  to  love,  if  not  her  own,  some  other 
woman's  children.  She  reached  out  empty  hands,  and  lo, 
Marty's  child  was  placed  in  them ;  now  she  asked  more — 
the  old  cry  of  the  Hebrew  mother  for  a  son — and  here  was 
Robert's  boy,  a  Gatehouse  in  name  and  looks,  a  girl  to 
love,  a  boy  to  take  pride  in,  for  though  she  never  spoke 
of  it  she  was  proud  of  the  old  yeoman  stock  from  which 
she  had  sprung.  Here  was  something  to  fill  her  life,  per- 
haps now  the  old  queer  feelings  would  pass  away,  give 
place  to  newer,  healthier  interests.  In  homely  phrase, 
Hannah  Anseed  said  as  much,  and  Hannah  Anseed  was 
so  often  right 

Then  by  a  foolish,  unpremeditated,  somewhat  costly 
prank,  the  boy  himself  disappointed  her  pleasurable  an- 
ticipation. 

Robert  Gatehouse  went  out  into  his  fields  at  eventide, 
not  so  much  to  meditate  as  to  gloat.  For  the  space  of  five 
or  more  square  miles,  among  the  farmers  of  his  district, 
he  was  the  proudest.  In  all  East  Kent,  aye  and  West 
Kent,  he  was  known  for  a  notable  hop  grower.  In  qual- 
ity and  quantity  his  hops  stood  high,  and  the  man  must 
rise  while  it  was  yet  night  who  could  send  a  sample  to 
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the  factors  before  Robert  Gatehouse  sent  his.  The  Hop 
Exchange  knew  him^  the  Boro'  knew  him,  and  many  a 
factor  tried  to  get  his  clean  hard  pockets  of  dried  hops, 
on  whose  sides  the  name,  "R.  Gatehouse,'*  surmounted  the 
impress  of  Kent's  Invicta  horse. 

It  was  the  end  of  July,  August  was  in  sight,  the  binds 
were  in  burr,  faint  foretaste  of  that  crown  of  hops  which 
in  the  weeks  should  follow.  Reared  and  tended  with  the 
care  given  to  delicate  children,  dear  as  children  to  him 
were  these  acres  of  hops,  certainly  more  of  a  pride.  Head 
and  shoulders  above  the  neighbors'  hops  stood  those  on 
Sibert's  Wood  Farm ;  his  two  boys  were  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary,  he  himself  openly  said  it,  their  mother  silently 
allowed  it;  the  boys  themselves  would  have  been  the  last 
to  question  such  an  opinion.  They  were  good  boys,  but 
plainly  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  great  men  or  heroes  are 
made,  perhaps  not  even  very  successful  men.  (I  have 
thought  the  capable  masterful  ways  of  Robert  Gatehouse 
and  his  wife  a  little  dwarfed  the  youth  of  their  children.) 
It  was  nothing  to  them  that  half  a  poet  looked  out  from 
Michael's  sunny  eyes ;  though  he  was  his  father's  favorite, 
the  latter  only  said  contemptuously  (having  regard  to  his 
halting  gait),  "It  would  be  well  to  make  a  tailor  of  him, 
seeing  it  was  the  only  trade  by  which  a  man  could  get  his 
living  sitting  still."  That  a  shrewd  and  balanced  judg- 
ment lay  behind  Sibert's  gruffly  silent  manner  was  of  no 
account  to  his  father,  though  it  was  a  source  of  quiet  satis- 
faction to  his  mother :  "He  gets  that  from  me,"  she  would 
say  contentedly  to  herself.  That  they  would  grow  up  to 
be  farmers  as  their  father's  grand  and  great-grand  had 
been  before  them  was  an  understood  thing,  also  it  required 
no  premium  as  a  trade  would  do.  When  Sibert  was  fin- 
ished with  schooling,  one  of  the  men  on  the  farm  \^ould 
probably  be  dismissed  that  the  boy  might  fit  his  feet  into 
vacant  shoes;  there  might  come  a  time   (though  Robert 
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Gkitehouse  was  in  no  hurry  for  it)  when  the  elder  son 
would  become  a  partner  and  the  younger  find  a  farm  for 
himself. 

But  a  partner  for  these  hops,  when  for  years  no  name 
but  his  had  owned  them  ?  No,  truly  he  was  in  no  hurry 
for  that.  He  stepped  from  the  road  onto  soil  so  rich  and 
brown  it  cried  aloud  of  the  ploughing,  dunging,  di^ng, 
harrowing  it  had  received,  so  rich  that  no  com  crop  could 
have  stood  up  for  the  reaping;  the  weight  of  its  own  straw 
would  have  borne  it  to  earth.  But  these  hops  rejoiced  in 
it,  fulfilling  the  old  Davidian  prophecy  anent  valleys  of 
com. 

Two  years  ago  a  bli^t  had  come  more  than  once  in  the 
summer.  Fly  settled  on  the  young  binds,  so  that  each  ten- 
dril was  black  and  sticky  to  the  touch.  Hundreds  of  gal- 
lons of  soft  soap  and  quassia  chips  Robert  Gatehouse  had 
boiled  in  his  tank ;  its  faint  sickly  smell  filled  the  air,  but 
it  killed  the  fly.  A  fortnight  later  the  blight  returned,  a 
worse  one,  more  fly,  direr  damage.  *We  must  wash 
again,"  had  said  the  farmer.  So  the  men  set  to  work, 
and  with  a  stubborn  patience  they  washed  four  times,  five 
times,  six  and  seven,  and  long  the  young  hop  hung  in  burr, 
lacking  strength  to  struggle  against  the  ravages  of  green 
fly.  But  stubborn  patience  won  the  day ;  the  fly  died  and 
hops  triumphed. 

This  year  they  showed  a  rare  wealth  of  perfection,  and 
deep  into  the  alleys  strode  Gatehouse,  dense  green  over- 
head, green  on  all  sides,  a  poem  in  green  leaves,  but  he, 
being  neither  poet  nor  reader,  saw  no  beauty  or  poetry, 
having  eyes  only  for  the  well-being  of  the  plant.  Soon 
his  practiced  glance  noted  here  and  there  drooping 
leaves  on  a  bind.  He  sought  for  the  cause  and  dis- 
covered it.  Close  at  the  root  of  a  dozen  or  more  hills, 
mischievous  hands  had  cut  the  bind  asunder.  He 
marked  bind  after  bind  till  he  counted  eleven ;  hot  anger 
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blazed  from  his  eyes  as  the  wilting  branches  lay  across 
his  hand. 

"It's  them  boys  from  the  village,"  he  growled  in  a  fierce 
undertone,  "but  I'll  be  even  with  'em;  I'll  have  'em 
watched,  and  the  first  one  I  catch  shall  suffer  for  it." 

It  was  a  matter  of  four  miles  to  the  police  station,  but 
Robert  Gatehouse  made  short  work  of  the  dust-thick  roads. 
He  told  his  tale,  secured  the  services  of  one  of  the  force, 
and  set  him  to  watch  the  gardens  unseen,  day  and  night  if 
needs  were. 

One  night  sufficed,  the  policeman  caught  two  boys  red- 
handed  and  marched  them  off  to  the  station,  there  to  await 
further  instructions. 

Mrs.  Gatehouse  looked  up  from  her  sewing  that  evening 
when  Michael  came  in  alone : 

"What  makes  Sib  so  late  ?"  she  asked. 

"Don't  know,  mother.  He  went  out  after  tea;  I've 
seen  nothing  of  him  since." 

The  boy  sat  down  and  whittled  away  at  a  stick,  rubbed 
his  scrooping  boots  to  and  fro  against  the  fender.  Mrs. 
Gatehouse's  nerves  were  curiously  on  edge  that  evening 
for  one  of  her  strong,  not  easily  moved  temperament: 

'Don't  fidget  so,  Michael,"  she  said  harshly,  and  sewed 
faster  than  ever.  Darkness  fell,  came  a  knock  at  the  back 
door  and  police-constable  Bunbridge  asked  if  the  master 
were  anywhere  about. 

"Over  yonder  by  the  granary,"  directed  Mrs.  Gatehouse. 
"I  heard  him  not  two  minutes  ago  talking  to  Tappender. 
You  don't  happen  to  have  seen  anything  of  my  boy  Sibert 
on  the  road  as  you  came,  policeman  ?  He's  up  to  mischief 
like  the  rest  of  'em,  and  I  don't  like  his  being  out  so 
late." 

If  the  man  heard  he  did  not  answer.  Instead  he  hur- 
ried off  to  find  the  farmer;  the  errand  he  had  come  on 
was  not  to  his  mind. 
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Suppertime,  and  Michael  was  out  searching  for  his 
brother,  not  with  any  anxiety,  for,  boylike,  he  was  not 
alarmed  and  supposed  he  would  turn  up  all  right.  Not 
so  his  mother ;  and,  being  of  the  kind  who  cannot  worry 
alone,  her  fear  was  somewhat  allayed  if  she  could  man- 
age to  set  the  rest  of  the  household  worrying  as  well.  She 
came  indoors  late  from  wandering  round  outhouses  and 
farm  buildings,  and  stood  lighting  the  lamp  at  the  table, 
when  her  husband  came  in,  flinging  to  the  door  with  an 
angry  jerk,  and  sitting  down  heavily  in  his  chair  as  a 
man  does  at  the  end  of  a  long  walk. 

"I  can't  think  where  Sib's  got  to,''  Mrs.  Gatehouse  be- 
gan. The  chimney  was  on  the  lamp,  the  globe  in  her 
hands.  Robert  Gatehouse  could  be  brutal  on  occasion, 
though  it  required  that  his  anger  should  be  deeply  stirred. 
This  was  such  an  occasion. 

"He's  safe  in  Lengham  lock-up  for  to-night.  He'll  be 
brought  before  the  magistrates  in  the  morning." 

"Robert  .  .  .     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

He  raised  his  hand,  as  if  by  that  to  silence  lier  voice. 

"I'll  tell  you  as  fast  as  I  can.  He  was  caught  cutting 
the  binds  up  in  the  Cobb  garden.  There  was  another  boy 
with  him.  I  don't  rightly  know  what's  the  punishment  for 
wilful  damage  to  growing  plants.    I  soon  shall,  though." 

Mrs.  Gatehouse  set  the  globe  on  the  table,  forgetting  it 
belonged  to  the  lamp,  set  it  so  hard  that  she  felt  it  crack 
against  her  fingers;  the  unshaded  flame  of  the  lighted 
wick  showed  her  face  a  sickly  white  as  she  leaned  on  the 
table  for  support,  because  her  legs  of  a  sudden  felt  oddly 
shaky.  Her  fierce  eyes  sought  her  husband's,  and  because 
they  sought,  perhaps  his  shifted  away,  and  when  at  length 
they  met  it  was  a  cold,  cruel  glance  they  encountered. 

"But,  Robert,  what  are  you  doing,  sitting  there  and 
our  boy  in  the  lock-up  ?" 

Gatehouse  reached  up  to  the  mantelpiece  for  his  tobacco 
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jar,  and  slowly  filled  his  pipe.  The  dark  pictures  of  fading 
leaves,  burr-laden  branches  hanging  limply  and  never  com- 
ing to  perfection,  was  clearer  to  him  than  the  sight  of  a 
scared  lad  who  had  not  counted  the  cost  of  his  folly  before 
he  bought  it. 

"I  was  up  in  the  Cobb  garden  this  morning,  wondering 
if  we  should  need  to  sulphur  after  the  washing.  I  found 
some  binds  cut,  and  went  straight  to  the  police  about  it  I 
thought  somehow  whoeverM  done  it  hadn't  finished  his 
job,  or  would  come  back  to  have  a  look  at  it,  so  I  set  the 
police  on  to  watch.  Bunbridge  caught  two  of  'em  at  it. 
That's  why  Sibert  isn't  home  to  supper  to-night." 

"But,  husband,  you  sit  there  doing  nothing." 

"You  want  me  to  punish  'em  as  well  as  the  law  ?" 

There  was  a  pitiless  irony  in  his  voice  which  never 
touched  her  who  was  taking  hold  of  realities.  She  went 
on  as  if  she  had  not  heard : 

"You've  some  weight,  some  influence,  surely  ?  Go  there 
yourself.  Get  him  let  out.  Tell  Bunbridge  it  was  a  mis- 
take and  we'll  pay.    I'll  pay  him  for  his  wa&ted  time." 

(Here  was  mother  love  triumphing  over  her  besetting 
weakness  of  parsimony.) 

Gatehouse  looked  up  surprised. 

"But  it  wasn't  a  mistake,"  he  said  slowly.  "Bunbridge 
didn't  waste  his  time.  When  I  saw  the  binds  this  morn- 
ing I  swore  that  whoever'd  done  it  should  suffer  for  it  as 
much  and  so  far  as  the  law  could  make  'em.  I'm  not  a 
man  to  go  back  from  my  word — Gatehouses  don't.  D'ye 
recollect  my  grandfather?  Him  they  called  pig-headed 
Stephen  ?" 

She  shivered,  and  remembered  him  of  whom  it  was  said 
he  feared  neither  Gk)d  nor  devil — a  man  of  his  word, 
though  often  a  queer  word.  How  once  he  swore  he  would 
shoot  every  sparrow  in  the  parish  the  year  they  stripped 
his  cherry  orchard.    How  on  Simdays  he  shot  them  on  his 
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way  to  church,  left  his  gun  outside  the  door,  and  shot 
them  on  his  way  back.  How  he  killed  the  dog  which  had 
followed  him  faithfully  for  many  years,  because  of  one 
act  of  disobedience.  Yes,  she  remembered  pig-headed  Ste- 
phen, and  waited  dully  for  more. 

"I've  just  come  from  Lengham.  Bunbridge  was  fool 
enough,  like  you,  to  think  I  didnf  mean  what  I  said.  He 
knows  better  now.  Let  the  boy  learn  his  lesson.  Why 
should  he  be  let  oif  because  he's  my  son  ?'' 

"Then  you,  his  father,  teach  it  him,  and  not  leave  it  for 
strangers  to  do,"  up  and  spoke  the  boy's  mother. 

She  looked  almost  a  handsome  woman  standing  there 
in  the  lamplight,  spite  of  her  gaunt  frame,  her  strong 
features.  The  color  had  returned  to  her  face,  swept  back 
by  fierce  excitement;  her  eyes  were  bright  with  angry 
scorn  of  the  man  she  upbraided ;  coal-black  hair  waved  on 
either  side  of  her  brows,  reaching  to  her  ears,  whence  it 
twisted  in  rather  magnificent  plaits  at  the  back  of  her 
head. 

"Where's  your  pride?"  she  cried,  "and  your  love  for 
the  boy,  to  think  of  him  laying  cold  and  shivery  on  a  hard 
floor,  while  you  and  me  are  warm  in  our  bed  to-night  ?" 

Bitterness  and  contempt  fringed  the  man's  mirthless 
laugh. 

"I  don't  know  where  you  get  your  ideas  of  a  police  sta- 
tion from,"  said  he,  "but  the  boy  won't  sleep  on  the  floor, 
that's  certain.  Beds  are  provided — ^not  feather  beds,  per- 
haps. As  to  teaching  him  a  lesson  myself,  if  the  way  I've 
brought  him  up  hasn't  done  that,  it's  well  for  strangers  to 
take  a  turn.  He'll  remember  it  better.  Let's  get  to  sup- 
per.   Where's  Michael  ?" 

On  top  of  his  father's  inquiry  the  boy  came  in.  A 
tanned  skin  did  not  altogether  hide  a  scared  whiteness  un- 
derneath. Anything  akin  to  jail  has  a  forbidding  sound 
in  a  country  lad's  ears,  and  Tappender  had  told  him  what 
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by  now  was  known  on  the  farm ;  night  time  though  it  was, 
such  news  flies  as  thistledown  before  a  breeze. 

His  mother  took  no  notice  of  him,  all  her  thoughts  were 
with  Sibert,  that  young  and  undischarged  bankrupt  from 
the  court  of  happiness. 

Gatehouse  lifted  his  head. 

"You  had  nothing  to  do  with  it?"  he  asked  briefly. 

"No,  but  I  guess  who  did,"  came  bluntly. 

"Who  is  it?"  Mrs.  Gatehouse  looked  up  suddenly, 
spoke  fiercely ;  it  was  as  if  she  blamed  her  younger  son  for 
being  clear  of  his  brother^s  fault. 

"Dick  Ovenden.  He's  always  daring  Sib  to  do  things 
he's  too  big  a  coward  to  do  himself." 

"Did  you  see  him  ?  Can  you  prove  it  ?"  The  mother's 
questions  tumbled  over  each  other  in  their  hurry  to  be 
out. 

"I've  seen  nobody,  only  I'm  sure  it's  Dick  Ovenden." 

"But  if  it's  known  he  made  Sib "  began  Mrs.  Gate- 
house. 

"It  won't  be  known,  mother.  Sib  won't  split,  and  he'd 
deny  it  if  anyone  else  spoke." 

For  a  young  lad  the  answer  was  terse  and  final,  holding 
a  curious  pride.  Was  it  not  part  of  Sib's  code  of  honor 
and  his  ? 

Bobert  Gatehouse  sat  silent.  He  had  no  notion  of  a 
fine  honor,  even  among  thieves;  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, Sibert  had  no  defence.  Boy  of  his  had  dared  to 
tamper  with  his  hops,  the  very  pride  and  delight  of  his 
heart ;  let  the  law  take  its  course. 

The  darkest,  longest,  crudest  night  of  her  life  faced 
Mrs.  Gatehouse  when  at  length  she  toiled  wearily  upstairs. 
Never  for  one  moment  of  its  length  was  the  boy  absent 
from  her  thoughts,  and  always,  all  night  long,  her  busy 
brain  was  seeing  him,  listening  to  him,  the  very  dregs  of 
unhappiness  she  shared  with  him — nay,  she  drank  deeper. 
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suffered  more.  Also  it  came  to  her  with  something  of  a 
shock,  when  before  her  judgment  husband  and  son  were 
pitted  against  each  other,  how  her  heart  went  out  with  a 
tumultuous  rush  to  her  son.  Almost  she  regarded  with  a 
cold,  passive  dislike  the  man  beside  her,  who  could  make 
shift  to  sleep  at  least  a  few  of  the  hours  away ;  his  heavy 
breathing  racked  her  stretched  ilerves  more  than  Michael's 
scrooping  boots  had  done. 

A  few  more  such  nights  followed,  for  the  boy  was  re- 
manded till  such  time  as  the  magistrates  sat  and  his  small, 
pitiful  case  could  be  heard.  They,  taking  into  account  his 
youth  and  previous  blameless  record,  inclined  to  mercy, 
and  in  all  the  court  only  one  man,  the  boy's  accuser,  was 
merciless.  A  small  crowd  of  stragglers  outside  the  court 
hissed  him  when  he  openly  derided  such  punishment  as  a 
fine  inflicted: 

"I'd  have  had  him  in  jail  for  a  week,"  said  he  with  a 
bitter  vindictiveness.  (The  boy  who  was  with  him,  the 
accused  said,  had  not  cut  any  of  the  binds,  so  he  was  dis- 
charged with  a  caution.) 

Once  in  the  time,  Mrs.  Gatehouse  went  to  see  her  boy, 
but  no  living  soul  ever  heard  from  her  word  of  that  inter- 
view ;  ever  knew  how  hard  this  woman  of  bold  and  austere 
presence  fought  within  herself  for  courage  to  walk  the  four 
miles  that  lay  between  Sibert's  Wood  and  the  police  sta- 
tion, for  courage  to  speak  when  she  got  there,  so  deep  the 
shame  overwhelmed  her;  ever  knew  how  her  slow  gait 
meant  the  careful  placing  of  one  foot  before  the  other,  so 
that  neither  should  give  way  and  throw  her  down;  ever 
knew  when  at  last  she  had  come  to  him  in  this  strange 
place,  only  dimly  out  of  it,  her  boy's  white  face  came  hag- 
gardly. 

He  had  watched  for  her,  longed  for  her,  waited  for  her, 
and  now  she  had  come.  For  one  moment  he  raised  his 
miserable  eyes  to  hers;  then  with  an  exceeding  bitter  cry 
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he  laid  his  young  head  down  on  folded  arms,  and  where  it 
lay  was  the  path  of  a  sunbeam,  making  it  shine  palely  like 
an  aureole.  Hard  sobbing  shook  it;  the  mother's  tears 
fell  thick  and  salt  on  it  as  she  gathered  him  in  her  arms — 
gathered  as  for  many  years  she  had  not  done  since  his 
strong  limbs  had  kicked  aside  the  trammels  of  childhood, 
and 

"Sibbie,  Sibbie/'  she  cried,  harking  back  to  the  little 
old  baby  name ;  "my  poor  little  lamb,  donty  cry  like  this." 

For  a  time  she  crooned  over  him  as  if  he  were  indeed 
Sibbie  her  little  lamb  back  again.  Then,  when  the  fount 
of  their  tears  seemed  in  part  dried  up,  they  held  away 
from  each  other,  he  shamefacedly,  she,  with  all  her  heart 
in  her  eyes,  searching  his  face  for  explanation : 

"How  came  you  to  do  it.  Sib  ?"  she  asked.  "How  came 
you  to  cut  the  binds,  when  you're  nearly  as  fond  of  hops 
and  proud  of  them  as  father  himself  ?  It  wasn't  like  you ; 
I  couldn't  make  it  out." 

"I  don't  know  either,  mother,"  he  answered  her  hope- 
lessly,  wearily,  as  if  he  were  spent  with  trying  to  find  out. 
"I  must  have  been  mad  for  the  minute,  mad  like  you  told 
me  Aunt  Milly  was  once." 

"  'Twas  the  devil  tempted  you,  my  son,"  she  said  wrath- 
fuUy,  but  she  meant  a  boy  called  Dick  Ovenden  when 
she  spoke  of  the  devil.  "And  why  are  you  here  by 
yourself  when  there's  others  in  the  village  mixed  up 
with  it — ^that  I'd  stake  my  word  on?  You'd  never  have 
cut  the  hops  you're  so  proud  of  if  you  hadn't  been  'ticed 
by  others." 

He  shook  his  head  obstinately: 

"Nobody  cut  'em  but  ine,  mother,  so  it's  no  use  trying 
to  bring  other  chaps  into  it.  But  I  must  have  been  mad, 
I  must  have  been  mad,"  he  went  on  back  to  the  old  plea, 
"for  the  minute  I'd  doiie  it,  I'd  as  lieve  have  cut  off  one 
of  my  JSj3gers,  if  cutting  it  off  would  have  set  the  binds 
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right  again.     And  all  that  night  I  couldn't  believe  I'd 
done  it,  so  I  went  next  evening  to  make  sure." 

"And  that's  how " 

"Yes,  mother,  that's  how  Bunbridge  came  to  find  me." 

Robert  Gatehouse  lost  more  than 'half  a  score  of  hop- 
heads  in  that  week,  but  the  market  value  of  the  hops  was 
a  small  sum  compared  with  the  plant  which  with  his  own 
hand  he  killed,  a  plant  which  grows  the  wide  world  over, 
more  or  less  cultivated,  coming  to  more  or  less  perfection 
in  poor  houses  as  in  rich — the  plant  called  filial  love.  To 
every  parent  it  is  given  once — it  is  not  often  given  twice. 
Sibert  Gatehouse  came  back  to  Sibert's  Wood,  sullen, 
cowed,  full  of  a  sense  of  injustice  and  revolt ;  that  which 
was  boy's  mischief,  punishable  mischief — ^he  allowed  that, 
and  would  have  taken  a  thrashing  without  complaint  be- 
cause deserved — ^but  that  it  should  be  treated  as  a  crime, 
that  for  five  days  out  of  his  life,  never  to  be  erased  or 
made  up  for,  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  to 
him  the  police  station  meant  much  the  same  as  prison. 

The  world  is  not  a  big  place  to  a  boy  of  thirteen,  the 
horizon  line  of  naked  sight  marks  its  boundaries,  and  all 
his  world  of  such  a  size  would  know  the  shame  of  it ;  had 
has  world  been  larger,  his  acquaintances  would  have  been 
more  diffusely  scattered,  and  the  thing  not  so  distinctly 
known  or  talked  of.  As  it  was  the  knowledge  irked  him 
continually,  like  an  iron  chain  eating  into  raw  flesh. 

Milly  Gatehouse  over  at  Lucksboat  Farm  wondered,  and 
so  did  little  Mercy,  why,  when  school  holidays  began, 
Sibert  from  Sibert's  Wood  never  came.  Letters  were 
posted  to  Eobert  Gatehouse,  asking,  but  no  satisfactory  an- 
swer ever  came  back.  So  Milly  left  off  writing,  and 
Mercy  forgot  to  wonder,  and  the  time  wore  on. 


CHAPTER  XI 


WOSD  OF  PBABCE  HASSOCK 


Oif  CE  in  two  winters,  Pearce  Hassock  gave  a  party  at 
Salutation  Farm.  It  was  an  all-day  affair  and  entailed 
much  labor  on  Miss  Henry  and  Miss  Harry,  his  sisters. 
The  reason  of  its  biennial  instead  of  annual  occurrence 
was  explained  by  him:  "You  call  your  neighbors  in  an' 
give  'em  a  good  feed  an'  sichlike  one  twelve  months/'  said 
he,  "an'  then  you  set  down  nex'  twelve  months  an'  wait 
for  them  to  do  as  they've  bin  done  by,  an'  ef  it  don't  alwiz 
come  off — ^well — ^you've  showed  'em  th'  way.  ...     So  it's 

^'Up  an'  down  th'  city  wall,  in  an'  out  th'  Eagle, 
That's  the  way  th'  money  goes,  pop  goes  th'  weasel." 

The  day  began  with  a  rabbit  shoot,  at  which  farmers  from 
far  and  near  turned  up ;  good  shots  were  welcomed  by  this 
veteran  in  the  art,  bad  shots  he  winked  a  generous  eye  at ; 
on  this  one  day  in  two  years  he  offered  hospitality  to  all : 

"Men  an'  byes,  byes  an'  men,  my  bunnies  are  free  to 
'em,"  said  he ;  "an'  ef  it's  so  they'll  best  remember  Pearce 
Hassock  when  he's  done  wi'  shooting  an'  hung  up  his  gun, 
why  we  don't  all  git  th'  same  'scriptions  on  our  tomb- 
stones, don't  all  want  th'  same  neether." 

Babbit  shooting,  with  lunch  served  in  a  near  chalkpit, 
went  on  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  men  trudged,  under 
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a  (fiurikemiig  sky  or  westering  sun,  houseward.  A  big  meal 
wnff  fallowed  bj  cards  and  bot  grog^  and  tbis  kept  tbe  com- 
famj  merry  till  St.  Jude's  cburcb  clock,  tired  of  clanging 
^MDitt  ekren  and  twelve  strokes,  started  at  one  again. 

Mercy  Pardilow  had  been  two  years  at  Lucksboat  when 
the  time  came  round  for  the  Salutation  rabbit  shoot,  and 
Mr.  Hassock  proposed  to  his  sisters  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  a  ^^binnervation,"  than  which  an  earthquake  would 
have  moved  their  bodies  more,  their  minds  less. 

**WeTl  arst  a  few  ladies  in  the  evenin*  to  join  th*  gents," 
said  he,  '^an'  not  make  it  a  service  for  men  only.  An'  bein' 
a  question  of  expense,  we  may's  well  be  hung  for  a  sheep 
as  a  lamb,  once  in  a  while." 

But  it  was  not  the  question  of  expense  which  troubled 
the  Misses  Hassock : 

**Who'll  you  ask,  Pearce?"  Miss  Harry  faltered,  for 
in  her  breast,  as  in  Miss  Henry's,  the  old  fear  stood  up 
again  of  a  possible  sister-in-law  to  supersede  them.  This 
party,  if  ladies  were  to  grace  it,  might  it  not  mean  a 
declaration,  an  introduction,  for  them  a  speeding? 

"Oh,  three  or  four,  four  or  five,"  he  answered  casually. 
"There's  Mis'  Stevens  if  she  likes  to  get  across  from 
Palders ;  Mis'  Manders — ^her  two  byes  'ud  see  her  home  at 
night;  Mis'  Gatehouse  from  Sibert's  Wood,  ef  so  be  th' 
man  can  drive  her  over  in  th'  arternoon  an'  leave  th'  trap 
fur  Gatehouse  to  drive  her  back  at  night;  her — an'  one 
or  two  others." 

Miss  Henry  took  her  bull  by  the  horns : 

"What  about  Milly  Gatehouse  from  Lucksboat?"  she 
inquired  coldly. 

"Ah,  now  you  remind  me,  Miss  Milly,  o'  course,"  he 
answered  sadly,  malice  aforethought  twinkling  in  his  eye. 

The  sisters  glanced  at  each  other  with  meaning. 

"I  don't  see  how  she  can  leave  that  child  alone  in  the 
bouse,"  ventured  Miss  Harry. 
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^'Be  a  job;  I  dessay.  Well,  then,  she  must  make  shift 
to  bring  Mercy  along  wi'  her/'  he  decided ;  ''she's  a  tidy 
little  maid,  is  Mercy  Pardilow.  Now  s'pose  you  read  out 
what  I've  set  down  at  odd  minutes  as  likely  to  be  wanted 
by  way  of  provender." 

They  read  alternately  and  nervously  with  fine  wrink- 
lings of  the  brow,  while  he  surveyed  them  with  an  ag- 
gressive and  melancholy  air. 

Miss  Harry  cleared  her  throat  nervously: 

"Ham,"  read  she. 

"With  a  frill  roun'  th'  knucklebone,"  supplemented 
Pearce  Hassock:  he  rubbed  his  stubbly  chin  gently,  in 
happy  anticipation. 

"Tongue."  Henrietta  ticked  off  the  next  item,  drawing 
a  bony  finger  under  it.    "Tongue,  brother?" 

"Tongue,  yes.  Well  salted  an'  careful  how  you  skin  it. 
Likewise  a  frill  an'  a  sprig  o'  parsley  on  top." 

"Mutton  patties,"  read  Harriet. 

"Piecrus'  light  an'  careful  not  to  burn  it,"  amended  he. 

"Tomfoolery  in  th'  way  of  sweets,"  read  Henrietta  with 
the  pucker  of  a  smile. 

"Supp'n  to  tempt  th'  women  with,  an'  give  'em  jaw- 
ache,"  he  explained.  "See  they're  colored  an'  sugary  an' 
all  that,  but  not  so  mighty  'tickler  'bout  th'  flavior,  as  it's 
stuff  I  never  touch." 

"Is  it  a  supper  or  a  tea,  Pearce  ?" 

"  'Tain't  neether ;  it's  a  cross  'twix'  th'  two,  what  folks 
calls  'igh  tea  an'  plenty  of  it.  You'll  pour  out  wi'  th' 
silver  tea-pot  at  one  eend  o'  th'  table;  Harry,  she'll  take 
coffee  at  t'other.  Start  at  six,  an'  sperrits  for  th'  men 
later  on,  but  I'll  see  to  that  To-morrow  week,  mind,  an' 
take  care  how  you  dust  th'  best  chiny.  See  th'  card  tables 
are  brushed  an'  whether  a  new  pack  o'  cards  is  wanted. 
O  lud,  but  it's  goin'  to  cost  me  a  pretty  penny." 

"Oh,  it's  to  be  cards  then,  brother?"    Henrietta's  eyes 
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brightened,  for  she  dearly  loved  a  hand  of  whist.  Crib- 
bage  she  and  Harriet  could  almost  play  blindfolded,  cer- 
tainly dumbly. 

"Cards  in  th'  dinin'-room  for  th'  men,"  said  their  auto- 
crat firmly.  "Talk  an'  a  little  pianner  playin'  in  th'  par- 
lor for  th'  women.  You  two  'uU  keep  busy  seein*  every- 
body's got  what  they  want." 

"I'm  glad  there'll  be  music,  brother,"  said  Harriet 
meekly.  Circumscribed  in  mind,  in  tastes,  in  habits, 
there  yet  dwelt  a  faint  spirit  of  music  in  her  thin  spare 
frame.  In  the  far  days  of  her  youth  she  had  sung  with 
a  voice  as  thin  and  sweet  as  the  keys  of  a  spinet;  she  cher- 
ished the  remains  of  it  now. 

"There  won't  be  overmuch,"  he  warned  her.  "I  shall 
sing  meself ,  ef  they  arst  me ;  an'  one  or  two  of  th'  ladies 
can,  but  there's  no  need  to  press  'em." 

That  ladies  should  be  coupled  with  their  lords  in  the 
bachelor's  invitation  surprised,  fluttered,  pleased  them. 
Without  exception,  they  accepted.  Mrs.  Stevens  would 
make  no  difficulty  about  getting  across  from  Palders, 
and,  if  the  loan  of  half  a  dozen  silver  teaspoons  would 
be  of  any  use  to  Miss  Hassock,  she,  Mrs.  Stevens,  would 
be  delighted.  If  privately  the  Manders  boys  thought  it 
"rather  rot,  mother  being  asked  to  a  rabbit-shoot  party," 
outwardly  they  signified  their  willingness  to  "see  her 
home" ;  she  had  some  cut-glass  tumblers  put  away  since  her 
poor  husband's  death,  she  also  would  be  delighted  if  Miss 
Hassock and  Joe  should  bring  his  flute.  Mrs.  Gate- 
house from  Sibert's  Wood  accepted,  and,  being  but  politely 
friendly  with  the  Hassocks,  offered  the  loan  of  nothing. 
Miss  Gatehouse  from  Lucksboat  would  be  pleased  to  come, 
and  bring  two  songs,  also  Mercy ;  and,  since  Miss  Henry 
was  so  kind  as  to  mention  it,  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  stop  the  night  than  risk  breaking  up  the  party  by  allow- 
ing Mr.  Pearce  to  walk  back  to  the  farm  with  her. 
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The  sisters  set  about  their  preparations  in  a  resigned 
and  valorous  spirit: 

^^It  means  an  opportunity  of  introducing  her  to  the  fam- 
ily and  the  neighbors/'  prophesied  Henrietta  Hassock 
gloomily.  (She  had  a  curious  speech  trick  of  pronouncing 
D  as  J,  and  had  been  heard  to  speak  of  dew  on  the  grass 
as  one  of  the  Hebrew  race.)  Like  a  book,  their  brother 
read  them  and  laughed  silently  to  himself. 

The  week  wore  on,  and  on  the  day  before  the  party, 
Pearce  Hassock,  ambling  comfortably  along  on  his  nag, 
cast  his  weather  eye  skyward  and  shut  it  quickly,  being 
hit  therein  by  a  fine  small  flake  of  snow  falling  singly : 

"Tryin*  to  come  down  an'  not  making  much  of  a  job 
of  it  as  yet,"  said  he ;  "well,  I  don't  mind  seein'  a  sprink- 
lin'  on  th'  ground,  th'  white  of  it  shows  up  th'  rabbits 
when  the  ferrets  set  'em  boltin'." 

Indoors  the  smell  of  cooking  rose  on  all  sides,  and  he 
sniffed  approvingly,  for  his  sisters  were  notable  cooks,  and 
now  pride  urged  them  to  achieve  such  perfection  as  no 
wife  should  better  them.  For  hours  they  stood  at  the 
baking  table  or  kneading  trough,  with  now  and  then  a 
floury  hand  raised  to  dab  a  cheek  scorched  at  the  oven's 
mouth;  their  backs  might  ache,  their  legs  might  shake 
with  long  standing,  but  the  pies  and  the  pasties,  the  cakes 
and  the  loaves  should  cry  aloud  their  skill  to  neighboring 
housewives. 

"A  man  eats,  and  so  long  as  it's  jecently  cooked  and 
plenty  of  it,  he  doesn't  find  fault,"  said  Henrietta  Has- 
sock, "but  a  woman's  jifferent,  she  rolls  a  bit  round  her 
tongue  and  knows  to  a  T  if  you've  left  out  a  flavoring  or 
put  too  much  in." 

And  the  cunning  farmer  continued  to  smile  sadly  and 
whistle  cheerfully.  But  even  he  was  finding  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  setting  the  domestic  wheels  too  swiftly  in 
motion ;  a  fear  of  being  swept  into  the  machinery  of  his 
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own  engineering  sent  him  from  the  heat  of  unusual  fires, 
the  sound  of  superfluous  scrubbing,  the  sight  of  best  sil- 
ver and  little  used  china  being  polished  and  dusted,  to 
the  more  congenial  air  of  a  raw  December  morning.  He 
rode  on  till  beyond  his  own  farm  he  came  upon  free 
downs;  and,  making  their  slow  way  toward  him,  he  des- 
cried a  flock  of  sheep  shepherded  by  two  men  and  a  dog. 
Nearer,  one  man  was  seen  to  be  but  a  lad,  tall  for  his  age, 
which  was  probably  fifteen  or  thereabouts,  but  equal  to 
his  work  and  so  intent  on  it  that  he  never  raised  his  eyes 
from  the  drab  surface  of  moving  wool  huddled  knee-high 
round  him,  pushing,  struggling,  straggling,  baaing,  while 
first  on  one  side,  then  the  other,  rose  the  short,  sharp  yelp- 
ing of  a  dog.  The  boy's  f air-complexioned,  freckled  face 
was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  an  expression  of  cowed, 
sullen  apathy,  akin  to  despair  and  unusual,  because  one 
gathered  it  had  been  called  there  by  circumstances  and  not 
by  nature ;  it  was  ageing  him  as  a  boy  should  not  age,  see- 
ing it  is  life's  heyday  with  him. 

Hassock  called  to  mind  something  he  had  heard  more 
than  a  year  ago,  but  had  not  particularly  heeded,  how 
Gatehouse  over  at  Sibert's  Wood  had  been  so  hard  on  his 
eldest  son  that  the  neighbors  cried  shame  on  him,  because 
he  had  sent  him  before  the  magistrates  for  what  was,  after 
all,  but  boy's  mischief,  at  least  forgivable,  at  most  finable. 
Later  Milly  Gatehouse  heard  of  it,  and  he  and  she  had 
talked  it  over,  blaming  Robert. 

"Hi,  you  there — ^young  Gatehouse.  Where  are  you  off 
to  wi'  them  sheep  ?"  he  called  out  in  his  high  falsetto. 

The  boy  looked  round  startled,  so  far  away  were  his 
thoughts  from  his  work,  thoroughly  and  conscientiously 
though  he  performed  it: 

"I  never  saw  you,  Mr.  Hassock.  We're  short  of  keep 
at  Sibert's  Wood,"  said  he,  "so  my  father's  putting  this 
lot  out  to  keep  till  after  lambing." 
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"Where  tor 

Sibert  Gatehouse  named  the  farm. 

"What>  old  Ned  Hatcher's?  Not  above  three  miles 
from  here.    When  did  you  start?'' 

"Five  this  morning." 

"Dark  enow,  eh  ?" 

"Not  pitch  dark ;  there  was  the  tail  end  of  a  moon,  just 
light  enough  to  see  where  road  wasn't  field,  just  light 
enough  to  see  them  moving  in  front  of  us,  slow  moving, 
too,  not  more  than  two  miles  an  hour." 

The  farmer  nodded  sympathetically. 

"The  slowest  job  I  know  of ;  why,  a  funeral  could  give 
you  half  an  hour's  start  an'  come  in  first.  Recklect  when 
I  was  a  young  man  bein'  in  the  middle  of  three  hundred 
of  'em,  pushin'  an'  urgin'  of  'em  along.  There  was  th' 
screamin'  of  seagulls  overhead,  an'  th'  maa,  maa,  maaing 
of  these  blessed  sheep  all  round.  'Twas  all  right  for  th' 
hind  man,  he  had  but  to  foller.  By  th'  time  we  got  to  th' 
medder  where  th'  sale  was  held,  we  were  that  hoarse  wi' 
shoutin'  at  th'  sheep,  we  couldn't  hear  each  other 
speak." 

"I'd  sooner  drive  a  hundred  sheep  than  twenty  any 
day" — Sibert  spoke  as  one  who  knew — "they  keep  to- 
gether better."  He  shifted  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  as 
though  both  were  sore ;  also  his  flock  had  no  mind  to  stand 
still  and  they  had  three  miles  farther  to  go.  But  Pearce 
Hassock  had  more  tx)  say : 

"I'm  givin'  a  rabbit  shoot  to-morrer,"  said  he,  "jest  a 
gun  or  two  to  frighten  th'  bunnies,  an'  bread'n  cheese  to 
foller.  You  'bout  as  well  stop  fur  it  now  you're  over  this 
way.  Your  aunt  at  Lucksboat  'ud  putt  ye  up  for  th' 
night ;  she's  comin'  in  th'  evenin' ;  you  can  see  her  home, 
ef  I  don't,  eether  then  or  nex'  day  marnin'." 

Young  Gatehouse  reddened  and  spoke  his  thanks  awk- 
wardly : 
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'^It's  jolly  good  of  you,  Mr.  Hassock,  but  my  father's 
coming,  isn't  he  ?" 

"S'pose  so,  seein'  I  axed  him.  But  the  more  th'  mer- 
rier. Didn't  he  tell  ye  to  putt  up  some'eres  for  th'  night 
so's  to  be  ready  for  it  ?" 

A  stubborn  expression  crept  over  the  boy's  face. 

"If  my  father's  here,  'tisn't  likely  you'll  want  me,  or 
that  he  will  either." 

"His  ain't  th'  only  likes  an'  dislikes  to  be  considered," 
growled  the  pig-headed  Hassock.  "It's  me  givin'  th'  party, 
not  him ;  an'  I'm  axin  you  to  it    Will  'ee  come  ?" 

He  had  to  wait  for  his  answer,  for  the  sheep  had  strag- 
gled, and  he  watched  approvingly  with  what  skill  the  boy 
got  them  together  again,  also  a  lifting  of  the  sullen  look 
visible  on  the  young  face ;  it  was  as  if  he  recognized  that 
the  old  man  from  Salutation  Farm  approached  the  bud- 
ding man  in  him,  not  stamping  it  down,  as  was  his  fa- 
ther's way. 

"I'd  like  to  turn  up  at  your  shoot,"  he  stammered,  again 
awkwardly;  "I've  got  a  gun,  because  I  do  the  rooking  at 
home,  and  I've  brought  in  a  rabbit  or  two  this  winter. 
I'll  tell  my  aunt  I'm  coming." 

"Goin'  to  stop  there  the  night?" 

"No,  they'll  be  expecting  me  back  as  soon  as  I've  got 
rid  of  the  sheep." 

A  thought  crossed  the  elder  man's  mind  and  without 
his  accustomed  deliberation  he  spoke  it. 

"If  there  ever  comes  a  time,  bye,"  said  he,  "when  ye  find 
Sibert's  Wood  can  do  as  well  without  ye  as  with  ye, — 
an'  it's  s'prisin'  how  little  conserquinch  we  are  reely — 
why  there's  gen'ly  room  for  an  odd  man  at  Salutation 
Farm,  specially  ef  th'  odd  man's  got  gumption  as  well  as 
hands  an'  feet." 

"I'll  remember." 

Twice  the  boy  whistled,  once  he  lifted  his  voice  to  the 
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tune  of  an  old  country  song  in  the  last  three  miles  of 
sheep  driving;  the  dog  pricked  its  ears,  and  told  Tap- 
pender  in  the  rear  nodded  thankfully,  for  they  had  not 
heard  such  music  since  a  summer  evening  more  than  a 
year  ago^  when  some  village  lads  dared  this  lad  to  cut 
growing  hop  hinds  at  the  root 

Sibert  Gatehouse  found  Hannah  Anseed,  not  his  aunt, 
when  he  came  to  Lucksboat  Farm ;  she  was  frying  fritters 
over  a  fire  of  crackling  sticks,  to  the  cheerful  sound  of 
sputtering  fat,  and  as  they  got  brown  and  crisp  she  set 
them  straight  from  the  pan  to  drain  on  a  faggot  of  bean- 
straw  hard  by.  Perilously  near  to  the  sputtering  fat 
crouched  a  couple  of  children  extremely  well  pleased  with 
themselves  and  their  surroundings.  An  ill-used  French 
grammar  rested  first  on  one  knee,  then  on  the  other;  the 
heat  of  the  fire  had  called  roses  into  the  cheeks  of  both, 
giving  to  Mercy  Pardilow's  the  delicate  fugitive  pink  of 
the  cuckoo  flower  of  the  woods,  deepening  the  flush  of  Non- 
pareil Mee's  damask  rose  beauty.  For  the  second  time 
Sibert  Gatehouse  saw  the  lovely  child,  and  again  he  had 
eyes  for  no  other,  though,  boylike,  he  had  forgotten  her 
in  between.  Nonpareil  knew  no  shyness,  and  greeted  him 
gayly,  her  feet  dancing  up  and  down  the  stales  of  the 
chair. 

"Set  still,  set  still,"  warned  Mrs.  Anseed,  "or  ye'U  tum- 
ble over  into  th'  fender,  an'  then  where'll  ye  be,  yer  frock 
burnt  up  an'  yer  curruls  singed  off  yer  head  ?  Come  in. 
Mars'  Sibert."  She  caught  sight  of  the  boy  and  nodded 
cheerily.  "Set  you  down  over  there  out  o'  reach  o'  my 
elber,  an'  time  ye've  sniffed  them  'ere  fritters  enow  to 
make  yer  mouth  water  they'll  be  ready  to  eat." 

"Aren't  you  taking  Shrove  Tuesday  by  the  forelock, 
Mrs.  Anseed,  when  'tisn't  New  Year's  Day  yet  ?" 

The  kind,  squinting  eyes  drooped  a  little : 

"When  growed-up  folks  are  in  trouble,"  said  she,  "I 
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awviz  set  to  an'  make  'em  a  cup  o'  tea;  it  comforts  'em 
inside  an'  out,  an'  when  child'n  want  showin'  as  th'  world 
ain't  a  wailin'  wilderness  for  them  yet  a  while,  I  take  an' 
fry  fritters  for  dinner,  whether  it's  Shrove  Tuesday  or  no. 
I  come  across  this  momin'  to  do  a  hodd  job  fur  Miss 
Milly,  an'  she  was  for  goin'  off  one  of  her  lonely  rides, 
leavin'  a  mis'able  pair  behind,  so,  sez  I,  we'll  start  fritter- 
fryin',  an'  they're  leamin'  of  me  French  talk  in  return." 

"Numparel  and  me  are  doing  French  verbs,"  up  and 
spoke  Mercy  in  her  soft,  serious  voice,  "and  we  say  them 
over  to  Hannah,  and  she  says  them  to  us,  and  then  we  re- 
member them  better." 

Mrs.  Anseed  nodded  good-humoredly : 

"Oh,  I're  a  fine  scholard  now  I're  lamin'  Bonyparty's 
talk,"  said  she. 

"Yes,  now  let's  hear  you,  Hannah,"  cried  Nonpareil, 
with  all  the  pride  of  a  mistress  over  a  promising  pupil. 

Mrs.  Anseed  shook  her  head,  but  unavailingly,  so,  with 
suspended  forks  and  a  wary  eye  on  the  frying  pan,  she 
repeated : 

"Jay,  Too-ay,  Il-lay,  Nous-ave  'em,  Yous-ave  'em,  We'U- 
all-ave-'em,"  she  finished  triumphantly,  lifting  the  last 
fritter  on  to  the  beanstraw. 

'Where's  Aunt  Milly  off  to  ?" 

"Took  an'  druv  to  Seatown,"  she  answered  shortly ;  "sez 
'twas  a  breath  o'  fresh  air  she  wanted,  though  to  my  mind 
it's  shiverin'  cold  in  Janiverry.  Albit-Ed's  gone  with  her, 
an'  th'  poor  bye  thinks  it's  parrydise,  I  lay,  fur  he's  had 
to  take  a  back  seat  since  Mercy  come." 

The  fairest  thing  on  Mercy's  little  plain  face  was  its 
smile,  gentle  and  fleeting,  darting  like  some  scared  mouse 
in  at  one  door,  out  at  another ;  so  her  smile  now,  leaving  a 
dimple  in  its  track. 

"  'Tisn't  my  fault,"  said  she.  "Numparel  and  me  learn 
lessons  together,"  she  ventured  to  inform  Sibert     "I  go 
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to  Seawall^  and  Mr.  'Feasor  Mee  teaches  us  in  the  morn- 
ingS;  and  in  the  afternoons  we  play  with  the  boys,  and  then 
I  come  home." 

"An'  you  wouldn't  be  able  to  play  so  long  wi'  th'  byes 
ef  'twasn't  fur  Albit-Ed  trudging  to  and  fro  day  after 
day  to  see  you  back  now  th'  dusk  falls  so  early/'  said  Mrs. 
Anseed,  jealous  for  her  boy. 

"Oh,  yes,  Albit-Ed  comes,"  Mercy  allowed  carelessly. 
Then  she  turned  to  her  cousin: 

"Do  you  know  your  dates  from  William  the  Conqueror 
to  Victoria  ?" 

And  Nonpareil  looked  with  blue  eyes  shining  through  a 
tangle  of  gold  threads: 

"Mercy  does,  but  I  can't  be  bowered,  so  I  skip  if  I 
don't  know.  And  twice  times  up  to  twelve  times  Mercy 
knows,  but  I  don't" 

There  was  a  delicious  mimicry  of  grown-uppedness  in 
this  vaunting  of  her  ignorance,  which  the  boy  further  flat- 
tered by  holding  stoutly  to  his  belief  that  dates  and  tables 
didn't  matter  two  sticks,  people  could  get  on  just  as  well 
without  them — anyway,  girls  could.  (A  few  years  more 
and  he  would  define  his  meaning  more  clearly,  that  any- 
way very  pretty  girls  like  Nonpareil  Mee  could  afford  to 
disparage  learning.) 

Mercy  pushed  her  fingers  up  and  down  her  black  hair 
in  a  puzzled  way : 

"It  doesn't  seem  fair,"  she  said  slowly,  voicing  thoughts 
as  quaintly  old-fashioned  as  the  stuff  of  which  her  dresses 
were  made ;  "we  have  lots  more  dates  and  English  history 
to  learn  now  than  the  people  who  died  before  Queen  Vic- 
toria's reign ;  and  geography,  'cause  they  keep  on  discover- 
ing new  islands  and  things ;  and  the  babies  that  are  babies 
now,  there'll  be  more  still  for  them  to  learn  when  they 
go  to  school.  Wbat'll  they  do  ?"  she  asked  helplessly,  al- 
most hopelessly. 
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Sibert  answered  as  one  not  particularly  interested : 

"Learn  what  they  must^  chuck  what  they  can." 

The  child  shook  her  head^  strongly  dissenting: 

"If  you  chuck  things,"  said  she,  "you  can't  help  keep- 
ing on  remembering  youVe  chucked  them."  Almost  she 
made  of  schoolboy  slang  a  pretty  word. 

"Then  you  must  just  peg  along  and  hope  you'll  over- 
take the  last  reigning  johnny  before  he  or  you  kick  the 
bucket.  And  find  out  about  the  latest  discovered  island, 
so  that  you  can  escape  to  it  when  the  weight  of  lesson 
books  is  too  much  for  you  in  England,"  laughed  he ;  but  it 
did  not  satisfy  the  child,  whose  thoughts  strayed  away, 
yet  not  farther  than  the  subject  of  them. 

"There's  a  little  short  grave  in  the  cliff  churchyard," 
said  she;  "and  the  little  girl  that  died  was  only  six — it 
says  so — so  she  wouldn't  have  had  any  lessons  to  learn — 
or — or — anything.    And  that's  not  fair." 

"Died  when  she  was  too  small  to  get  up  to  larks  or  fun 
of  any  sort  then,"  Sibert  reminded  her;  "so  she  missed 
that,  too,  poor  little  kid." 

"And  p'raps  she  never  had  five  dolls,  p'raps  only  two — 
or  one,"  IsTonpareil  said  pityingly. 

Mercy's  face  cleared: 

"Oh,  then  it  was  fair,"  she  decided,  "for  she  missed 
out  the  nice  things  as  well  as  the  hard  things." 

A  passionate  love  of  justice  (or,  as  she  called  it,  fair- 
ness) dominated  Mercy  Pardilow  from  babyhood,  was  in- 
grained and  would  remain  with  her  through  life.  Explain 
to  her  the  law  of  compensation  or  retribution  and  she  was 
satisfied,  docile,  for  even  unconsciously  she  seldom  asked 
more  of  her  fellow-creatures  than  justice,  and  she  would 
never  give  them  less. 

A  little  later  Hannah  Anseed  put  in  her  word,  her  con- 
tented ear  catching  the  crunching  sound  of  crisp  fritters 
between  young  teeth : 
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"Albit-Ed^s  got  his  drive  wi'  th'  missus/'  said  she,  "but 
he'll  miss  the  pancakes.  You  gen'ly  have  to  give  up  one 
treat  fur  another.  'Tain't  often  one  comes  alongside 
t'other." 


CHAPTER  Xn 

WORD  OF  THE  HASSOCKS'  BABBIT  SHOOT 

That  the  life  of  a  farmer,  despite  bad  times,  bad  prices, 
bad  seasons,  is  altogether  such  an  one  as  makes  of  Jack 
the  proverbial  dull  boy,  need  not  be  seriously  entertained, 
even  though  at  a  market  ordinary  he  would  Jiave  you  be- 
lieve it. 

Pearce  Hassock  stood  against  the  pale  skyline  in  the 
upland  meadow,  gun  in  hand,  awaiting  his  neighbors.  His 
narrow  face,  his  thin,  pointed  beard,  his  weak  bow  legs, 
strapped  and  gaitered,  kis  insignificant  presence  generally, 
told  nothing  of  his  sureness  in  shooting ;  for  that  you  must 
go  into  an  ancient  calf-bound  book,  whose  clasp  was  a 
leathern  shoestring,  where  columns  of  faithful  entries  told 
up  the  tale  of  his  slaughter  among  rabbits  and  birds.  Age 
was  turning  his  black  hair  to  iron  gray,  his  overcoat  to 
rusty  green,  but  so  far  the  clearness  of  his  vision  was  un- 
dimmed,  his  hand  unpalsied.  By  ones  and  twos  his  friends 
joined  him,  ^ome  bestriding  a  five-barred  gate  padlocked 
for  keeping  cattle  within,  others  throwing  a  leisurely  leg 
over  a  wire  fence.  Hard,  alert,  weatherproof,  buttoned 
to  the  chin;  a  nod,  a  smile,  a  handshake,  a  welcoming 
word,  a  well-worn  joke,  so  they  gathered  in  the  upland 
meadow. 

"How  do,  Harry  ?  Glad  to  see  ye,  Tom.  Where's  Ned 
Parsons  ?    Told  some  of  ye  to  let  him  know." 

A  broad  chuckle  rounded  an  excuse : 
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"Sorry,  Pearce ;  the  poor  chap's  heen  unfortunate.  Got 
married  Boxing  Day,  and  the  new  missus  insisted  on  tak- 
ing him  for  a  honeymoon !" 

"Makes  us  one  short  of  a  baker's  dozen  then,  and  thir- 
teen's  an  unlucky  number.  Dick  Faggetter  can't  come  this 
year ;  he  was  with  us,  you  recklect,  two  year  ago,  and  shot 
wi'  th'  best." 

A  hush  stilled  the  chuckle,  for  they  all  knew  how  the 
erstwhile  stalwart  farmer  lay  with  his  face  turned  to  the 
wall,  while  a  slow  disease  sapped  the  life  from  him.  None 
spoke,  for  in  Kent  we  great-coat  and  gaiter  our  emotions 
as  we  do  our  limbs  when  the  north  wind  blows. 

Sibert  Gatehouse  had  come  with  his  father,  but  stood 
apart,  shy  and  awkward  among  his  elders.  Hassock  gave 
him  a  friendly  nod : 

"Brought  yer  ferrets  ?"  he  asked. 

For  answer  Sibert  untied  a  wriggling  bag,  and  out  they 
tumbled,  ravenous  with  a  day  and  night's  hunger,  and 
eager  to  be  at  the  holes  which  honeycombed  the  meadow 
banks. 

"Mostly  white,"  said  the  farmer  approvingly.  "Never 
bred  any  but  white  polecats  myself.  Doesn't  pay;  the 
brown  'uns  get  mistaken  for  rabbits,  and  you  can't  blame 
whoever  shoots  'em.  Keep  near  me,  bye,  an'  we'll  have 
some  sport." 

"It's  a  day  made  for  a  rabbit  shoot."  The  boy's  en- 
thusiasm warmed  himself  and  the  man  at  his  side,  as  to- 
gether they  faced  the  keen,  cold  air.  Frosted  hurdles 
stood  in  frost-rimmed  fields,  drab  sheep  moved  stiffly,  seek- 
ing forage;  they  walked  a  road  spread  with  diamonds, 
a-glitter  with  their  dust. 

"Enow  frost,"  said  the  old  man  with  a  touch  of  dis- 
content in  his  voice.  "Rabbits  'ill  bolt  well  though;  it's 
rain  and  a  northwind  keeps  them  in  their  holes.  Stoppin' 
the  night  wi'  yer  aunt,  are  ye  ?" 
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"She's  asked  me  to  stop  for  a  month,  because  she  thinks 
they're  behind  with  the  work  at  Lucksboat." 

"Father  consent,  does  he  ?"  Hassock's  tone  was  soft  and 
sad,  apparently  indifferent  to  an  answer. 

"Not  at  present,  but  Aunt  Milly  is  willing  to  give  me 
board  and  fair  wages,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  my 
father  seems  anxious  not  to  offend  Aunt  Milly,  so  she  may 
get  her  way.  It's  awfully  good  of  her."  His  tone  spoke 
genuine  gratitude. 

"See  you  once  in  a  while  then  if  you  do  stop,  for  I  keep 
aunt  looked  up  a  bit." 

Hassock  went  off  whistling,  and  the  others  joined  him, 
and  being  the  youngest  among  them  the  men  kept  Sibert 
busy  placing  ferrets  at  the  holes,  and  only  occasionally, 
and  then  at  his  host's  suggestion,  did  he  get  a  shot  himself. 
But  the  few  contented  him,  for  his  aim  was  sure,  and 
those  who  watched  saw  never  a  rabbit  escape. 

"You  Gatehouses  learn  to  handle  guns  in  your  cradles, 
don't  you  ?"  one  man  chaffed  Robert  Gatehouse,  "and  your 
boy'U  beat  the  best  of  you  in  time."  Sweet  echo  of  the 
words  reached  Sibert's  crimson  ears.  A  swift  reading  of 
his  father's  face,  a  waiting  silence  which  asked  confirma- 
tion of  a  neighbor's  praise,  then  he  turned  on  his  heel,  his 
mouth  twisted  to  a  cynical,  unboyish  smile.  He  crossed 
unseeing  the  range  of  guns,  unheeding,  unhearing  the 
quick  patter  of  shots,  till  a  few  stung  his  leg.  He  slipped, 
picked  himself  up  instantly: 

"  'Tisn't  anything,  'tisn't  anything,"  he  muttered  impa- 
tiently, as  one  or  two  came  forward.  "Shots  ?  Oh,  they'll 
work  themselves  out." 

"You  should  look  where  you  are  going,  young  chap," 
they  warned  him;  "we  keep  our  eyes  open  for  the  rab- 
bits." 

"Yes,  this  isn't  a  nursery  for  looking  after  children." 
The  sneering  voice  was  Robert  Gatehouse's. 
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"I  know.  I'm  a  bom  fool."  A  savage  shame  at  his 
foolishness  almost  filled  the  boy's  eyes  with  smarting 
tears ;  the  day  had  begun  so  well — ^Mr.  Hassock's  welcome 
had  heartened  him  who  was  beginning  to  starve  for  wel- 
come at  Sibert's  Wood — the  few  times  he  had  shot  he  had 
done  well — it  had  been  recognized  in  his  father's  hearing 
— ^now — ^he  smeared  his  hand  across  his  face  and  stumbled 
lamely  away.     John  Stevens  noticed  him: 

"You'd  better  get  back  to  the  house,"  he  said  kindly. 

But  Fearce  Hassock  understood  him  better : 

"Look  here,  bye,"  said  he,  "ef  you  want  to  get  back  to 
th'  farm  my  sisters'U  look  arter  ye,  but  ef  you'd  rather 
stick  it  out  an'  putt  up  wi'  th'  nuisance  of  a  stiflf  leg,  why 
we  can  manage  to  rig  up  a  sort  o'  bandage  as'U  do  ye  till 
to-night." 

The  boy  nodded  his  thanks : 

"I'll  stop,"  said  he. 

Crack,  crack.  Patter,  patter.  Here  the  cry  of  a  bird 
in  the  branches  of  a  near  tree,  or  the  flurr  of  wings  as  a 
scared  pheasant  rose;  there  the  glimpse  of  a  squirrel's 
disappearing  tail  up  a  tree  trunk;  yonder  the  de- 
lighted scamper  of  a  rooker  boy  in  a  field  where  beans 
or  young  wheat  were  coming  through  the  ground,  his 
happy  halloa  if  he  sighted  a  rabbit  which  brought  the 
guns  his  way. 

So  the  morning  wore  away,  till  compared  watches 
pointed  the  hour  to  twelve,  and  the  shooters  paused  to  sur- 
vey their  handiwork.  Men  on  their  knees  were  busy  with 
clasp  knives  hamstringing  dead  rabbits,  till  a  dozen  or  so 
were  slung  on  a  stout  stick.  A  great  content  sat  on  Peayce 
Hassock's  face. 

"Party-nine,  fefty,  fefty-tew,  fefty-fower,"  counted  a 
wrinkled,  wizened  man  who  had  summered  it  and  win- 
tered it  with  his  master  since  they  bird-nested  together  as 
boys.     "Makes  twenty-tew  couple  all  told.     I  reck'n  we 
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done  a  good  marnin's  work."  He  shouldered  the  stick 
laden  with  rabhits  and  strode  off. 

"Bring  back  the  lunch,  old  shuck-breeches/^  roared  one 
who  had  also  known  him  many  years;  "we'll  be  waiting 
here  in  the  chalk  pit." 

And  there,  the  white  walls  sheltering  them  from  a  wind 
biting  in  from  the  east,  they  waited  the  old  man's  return, 
who  had  brought  them  lunch  from  the  farm  each  alternate 
year  of  twenty-five.  In  honor  of  it,  they  capped  and  gave 
him  of  collected  sixpences  and  shillings.  His  delight  was 
huge: 

"A  silver  wedd'n  present  'thout  th'  plague  of  a  woman 
sharin'  of  it,"  quoth  the  confirmed  and  also  contented 
bachelor. 

As  himgry  men  they  fell  upon  the  basket's  contents,  de- 
molished pork  pasties,  bread  and  cheese,  mutton  pies,  even 
fat  pork  sandwiched  between  slices  of  home-made  bread; 
and  Sibert  Gatehouse,  spite  of  a  leg  grown  stiff  and  pain- 
'ful,  regained  some  of  his  enjoyment  of  it  all,  for  to  this 
lad,  grown  sour  and  bitter  under  the  injustice  of  an  im- 
placable anger,  a  visit  to  his  kinswomen — ^his  Aunt  Milly 
and  his  Cousin  Mercy — ^seemed  as  a  pleasant  haven  after 
storms.  A  red  sun  in  the  west,  a  wind  which  had  sagged 
with  daylight  till  now  it  was  as  a  moan  from  the  sea,  find- 
ing echo  of  its  dirge  in  the  leafless  trees ;  the  rawness  of  a 
mid-winter's  afternoon,  a  ground  where  snow  mingled 
with  frost  in  scanty  patches,  on  which  lay  the  blood-dab- 
bled fur  of  more  dead  rabbits ;  the  day's  sport  at  an  end, 
and  tired,  contented  men  turning  their  thoughts  now  to 
the  hospitality  awaiting  them  at  Salutation  Farm.  Desul- 
tory talk  as  they  trudged  homeward  'neath  a  sky  of  crim- 
son deepening  to  purple,  of  bygone  shoots  relived  in 
memories,  as  though  some  unseen  witch  of  Endor  called 
up  for  them  at  will  the  ghosts  of  dead  friendships.  Break- 
ing in  on  it,  the  younger  and  bolder  men  talked  of  coal  in 
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Kent^  fetched  up  from  her  depths  to  desecrate  her  fair 
garden  surface ;  of  motor  power  to  banish  the  slow,  beau- 
tiful horses  from  her  ploughed  fields.  Pessimistic  Tories 
opposed  vehemently,  snorted  deridingly,  and  one  foresaw 
the  argument  would  be  raised  later,  round  Pearce  Has- 
sock's roaring  fire.  He  himself  took  little  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, save  for  putting  in  a  melancholy  word  here,  the 
bar  of  a  cheerful  tune  there.  Near  the  house  he  let  fall 
a  word  to  which  several  listened  uneasily  and  in  disturbed 
fashion : 

"Ha'  ye  beared  John  Liscom's  shaky?"  he  inquired. 
"One  or  two's  fur  callin'  home  their  margidges,  an'  some 
wants  to  know  where  their  money's  inwested.  So  fur  they 
can't  git  a  straight  answer." 

It  caused  consternation  for  the  moment,  though  not 
many  of  the  rabbit  shooters  would  be  hit.  John  Liscom 
was  counted  among  lawyers  safe  as  the  Bank  of  England ; 
but  farmers  invest  what  capital  they  have  chiefly  in  grow- 
ing crops  and  fatting  beasts.  It  was  the  women  of  the 
place,  widowed  aunts,  spinster  cousins,  for  whom  John 
Liscom's  advice  had  been  sought  and  followed.  It  might 
be  they  would  be  forced  to  ^cchange  their  nest  egg,  care- 
fully nursed  for  sons  or  nephews,  for  the  pinch  of  pov- 
erty, the  sting  of  dependence. . 

An  uneasy  shadow  rested. 

For  the  Misses  Hassock,  time  that  day  had  run  away 
on  four  legs  when  they  would  fain  have  had  it  hobble  on 
three,  taking  with  it  all  the  spare  and  odd  minutes  in  its 
train,  and,  almost  catastrophic  in  its  importance,  allowing 
them  scarce  time  to  dress — a  sufficiently  lengthy  business 
on  this  one  day  in  two  years,  as  distinct  from  "tidying 
up"  or  "changing"  on  all  other  days.  Each  sister  pos- 
sessed a  black  silk — ^that  hallmark  set  on  elderly  middle 
age,  valiantly  purchased  the  summer  the  poultry  had  done 
so  well,  and  never  regretted  since.     The  black  silks  were 
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beginning  to  look  well  preserved,  not  in  any  way  shabbly 
if  a  trifle  shiny  at  the  seams ;  it  was  silk  which  creaked  a 
little  at  the  armpits,  and  protested  against  any  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  wearer  when  the  "top"  was  hooked  in 
place.  Miss  Henry  wore  no  other  adornment  than  what 
she  called  her  poor  dear  mother's  "set,"  consisting  of 
handsome  old  garnets  in  brooch,  earrings  and  locket ;  she 
also  wore  a  garnet  ring  on  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand, 
because  it  was  the  only  finger  the  ring  fitted.  Miss  Harry, 
on  the  contrary,  even  as  she  would  have  furnished  her 
house  with  odd  lots  from  an  auctioneer's  sale,  so  she 
adorned  her  person  with  odd  lengths  from  the  remnant 
basket  on  a  draper's  counter — the  result  was  patchworky. 
With  it  all  she  wore  that  air  of  apology  which  she  even 
took  to  the  dentist's,  because  she  supposed  the  work  of 
drawing  her  teeth  must  be  so  distasteful  to  him. 

Thus  attired,  they  stood  in  the  front  passage,  which  not 
the  bravest  could  call  a  hall,  so  narrow  were  its  dimen- 
sions, to  greet  their  guests.  Divested  of  many  yards  of 
wrappings,  the  ladies  emerged  singly,  to  group  themselves 
round  their  hostesses  with  eyes  which  would  fain  do  dou- 
ble duty,  that  of  seeing  their  neighbors  from  their  own 
point  of  view  and  themselves  from  their  neighbors',  point 
of  view. 

Insensibly  the  tone  of  the  different  voices  rose  to  meet 
the  occasion  of  such  superior  garments:  accompanied  by 
the  politest  of  phrases,  they  were  shepherded  to  the  front 
parlor,  whose  atmosphere  of  dampness  not  even  a  fire 
lighted  in  the  morning  could  entirely  dispel.  They  seated 
themselves  on  chairs,  obviously  reinforced  by  detachments 
from  the  bedrooms,  and  arranged  mathematically  correct 
distances,  whose  seats  of  green  rep  were  spread  with 
folded  newspapers,  their  backs  hung  with  crocheted  anti- 
macassars, in  pattern  like  many  doyleys  joined.  In  peri- 
lous attitudes,  small  tables  bore  ornaments  which  had  sur- 
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vived  many  generations  and  the  Victorian  era.  On  what 
Miss  Henry  called  her  "poor  dear  mother^s  cheffoneer*' 
was  a  missionary  collecting  box ;  on  top  of  it  a  stuffed  par- 
rot held  dangling  from  its  beak  this  text,  "It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  Here  they  foregathered — 
and  after  a  time  even  politeness  languished,  because  to 
the  nostrils  of  the  ladies  came  the  welcome  odor  of  hot 
toast  in  the  buttering — ^before  their  ears  were  assailed  by 
the  sound  of  men  scraping  their  boots  outside  the  door. 

Mrs.  Stevens,  who  regarded  it  as  an  honor  that  she  had 
been  allowed  to  lend  her  six  silver  teaspoons,  was  noted 
for  quoting,  in  season  and  out,  the  sayings  of  her  chil- 
dren, till  one  heard  them  to  satiety.  One  could  forgive 
her  for  presenting  Tommy  and  Bessy  and  Janie  like  oys- 
ters on  their  shells,  just  as  they  were  without  one  plea  in 
self-defence;  but  when  the  sayings  of  these  innocent  of- 
fenders were  cooked  with  those  of  storybook  children,  one 
waxed  indignant — ^but  the  stream  flowed  on.  There  came 
a  ten  minutes  when  Mrs.  Stevens  was  encouraged,  and  the 
company  indifferent  as  to  the  authors  of  the  sayings,  for 
she  was  a  breezy,  hospitable  body,  with  a  fine  disregard 
for  the  letter  H  and  its  obligations,  wishful  always  that 
her  friends  should  feel  "attome";  and,  in  spite  of  a  fire, 
the  front  parlor  faintly  smelling  of  mildew  hardly  spelt 
homeliness.  Mrs.  Manders  was  a  lady  of  large  presence ; 
and  that  presence  took  up  all  available  space  (as  one  says 
of  the  correspondence  portion  of  a  postcard)  allowed  for 
by  the  arranging  of  the  chairs.  She  was  occupied  in  be- 
ing grateful  to  the  Misses  Hassock  for  not  having  invited 
to  their  party  two  girls  whom,  motherlike,  she  accused  of 
running  after  her  sons,  for,  should  these  sons  of  hers  marry, 
her  position  in  the  big  old  farmhouse  would  be  that  of  a 
queen  dowager;  she  was  now  queen  regnant.  She  alter- 
nately whispered  her  fears  in  the  ears  of  the  sisters,  but 
did  nothing  actively  to  keep  the  ball  rolling.     Among 
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them  Milly  Gatehouse  moved  quietly,  seemingly  more  out- 
wardly serene  and  at  her  ease  than  any ;  pretty  and  faded 
like  the  last  summer's  dress  she  wore,  which  had  little  blue 
bows  tacked  on  in  places  where  the  sunshine  had  ravaged 
it.  With  a  smile  on  her  lineless  face,  she  answered  the 
greetings  of  Pearce  Hassock's  sisters — Henrietta  the  least 
bit  aggressive,  Harriet  impressive,  not  to  say  ingratiating 
(there  was  the  future  to  be  thought  of). 

She  had  no  idea  they  would  attach  more  importance 
to  her  presence  than  to  that  of  the  other  women;  she 
was  a  spinster  among  the  married  ladies,  of  course,  but 
then  it  was  also  of  course  that  Pearce  should  ask  her  if 
he  asked  any.  She  had  come  because  of  it,  and  for  an- 
other reason.  Though  outwardly  still,  calm,  and  serene, 
there  had  increased  of  late  the  inward  tumult  of  fighting, 
the  queer  feelings  in  her  head  which  sometimes  threatened 
to  overcome  her.  When  frightened  she  either  fled  to  the 
solitude  of  the  gray,  wind-swept  downs,  where  screaming 
gulls  or  cawing  rooks  were  her  sole  companions,  or,  as 
now,  she  sought  with  a  nervous  desperation  the  compan- 
ionship of  her  fellow-creatures.  Little  Mercy  Pardilow 
could  have  told  something  had  she  understood  by  the 
feverish  grip  of  her  aunt's  hand  on  hers.  Her  silent, 
serious  little  ways  soothed  Milly  Gatehouse,  exorcising 
the  unquiet  spirit  as  though  it  were  some  David  playing 
his  harp  before  Saul.  Once  she  spoke  of  it  to  Mrs.  An- 
seed: 

"If  it  weren't  for  the  child,  Hannah,  I — ^I  think  I 
should  be  back  in  the  asylum  before  now." 

And  the  woman  loving  the  child,  yet  perforce  living 
out  the  creed  of  her  life,  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  even 
her  if  need  demanded  it  for  Miss  Milly. 

Milly  Gatehouse  sat  near  her  sister-in-law,  and  mar- 
veled inwardly  at  her  changed  appearance,  for  two  years 
bad  hardened  and  soured  the  dark,  handsome  face  more 
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dum  it  had  hardened  and  soared  the  bov.  Sibert'e  Wood 
was  now  a  house  divided  against  itself,  and  the  mother 
stood  ever  on  the  defensive,  ready  to  spring,  tigerlike,  at 
any  who  should  raise  a  hand  or  say  a  word  against  her 
elder  son.  That  she  took  an  exaggerated  view  was  certain, 
the  matter  of  the  hop-bind  cutting  had  never  been  more 
than  an  episode  in  village  eyes,  where  with  her  it  was 
still  a  tragedy.  True,  they  remembered  young  Gkitehouse 
had  nearly  gone  to  jail  for  it,  for  which  they  blamed  his 
father  most;  soon  they  had  forgotten  it^  while  to  Mrs. 
Gatehouse  it  was  a  Cain  mark  indelibly  stamped.  In  a 
silent,  secret  way  she  blamed  herself  and  her  own  people, 
for  there  had  been  jail  birds  in  the  family  into  which 
Bobert  Qatehouse  married,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  ever 
he  knew  of  it,  so  dumb  had  shame  made  her  on  the  point 
To  those  she  loved,  as  to  all,  her  manner  became  harsh  and 
forbidding.  She  accepted  facts,  but  never  reasoned;  her 
mental  eyesight  was  so  peculiarly  and  narrowly  con- 
structed that  she  could  only  see  straight  in  front  of  her 
and  for  a  short  distance,  not  to  the  side  at  all;  she  was 
like  a  horse  with  blinkers  on.  But  if  seventeen  years  of 
life  wedded  to  Robert  Gatehouse  had  made  her  a  bitter- 
speeched  woman,  she  yet  recognized  her  obligation  as  a 
guest  that  evening,  and  between  comparing  recipes  and 
housekeeping  methods  with  Miss  Henry,  the  sowing  of 
garden  seeds  with  Miss  Harry,  she  took  the  opportunity 
of  telling  Milly  how  anxious  she  was  for  Sibert  to  stay  at 
Lucksboat  Farm,  and  her  husband's  unwillingness  to 
gratify  her  and  the  boy's  wish  for  sheer  cussedness'  sake. 

The  outer  door  opened,  slammed  to,  was  pushed  open 
again,  a  welcome  medley  of  men's  voices  penetrated ;  soon 
their  big,  hearty  presence  did  more  to  dry  up  the  faint 
mildew  than  early  lighted  fires  had  done. 

*^  'Sense  us,  ladies,  while  we  go  and  make  ourselves 
smart,"  they  pretended  joking  bashfulness  in  the  presence 
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of  the  company  bidden  to  receive  them^  and  made  for  a 
loud  and  cheerful  exit. 

» 

Amid  a  babel  of  voices,  word  reached  Mrs.  Gatehouse 
of  an  accident  near  the  woods,  quite  slight,  and  not  to 
be  mentioned,  but  Sibert's  was  the  name  coupled  with  it 
He  was  with  the  others,  which  in  a  degree  allayed  her 
fear,  but  at  once  she  was  at  his  side,  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  her  insistent  voice  topping  question  on  question  to 
a  boy  who  hated  publicity  of  any  kind,  and  became  bear- 
ish at  any  show  of  affection.  Where  was  it?  Were  the 
shots  gone  deep?  Should  she  bathe  his  leg?  Take  off 
the  handkerchief  ?    Find  another  ? 

"Let  it  alone,  mother,"  growled  the  boy,  at  once 
bristly  as  a  hedgehog,  impatient  with  pain  and  the  clam- 
oring of  a  healthy  appetite. 

"What  infernal  cackle  1"  sneered  Robert  Gatehouse, 
treading  close  at  Hassock's  heels  toward  the  dining-room. 

Followed  "  'igh  tea  an'  plenty  of  it,"  a  lengthy  meal 
at  Salutation  Farm,  for  the  men  had  no  mind  to  hurry 
over  this  well-earned  rest  of  the  day;  it  would  be  two 
years  before  such  a  frilled  ham,  such  a  parsley-decked 
tongue  again  sat  before  them,  it  behooved  them  to  honor 
it  with  the  proof  of  the  pudding;  and  the  ladies  nibbled 
intermittently  but  valiantly  to  the  end,  and  for  this  com- 
pensation for  back  achings  and  leg  shakings  the  Misses 
Hassock  gave  much  thanks. 

Mercy  Pardilow,  when  she  was  not  flitting  to  and  fro 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Misses  Hassock  (for  it  was  so  Milly 
Gatehouse  had  instructed  her  niece  to  prove  worthy  of 
such  honor),  sat  on  an  ancient  music  stool,  whose  seat 
scrooped  and  creaked  with  every  movement,  wedged  be- 
tween Sibert  Gatehouse  and  a  man  of  corpulent  presence 
and  several  chins;  she  sat  most  uncomfortably  and  peril- 
ously on  the  edge  of  her  stool,  almost  in  the  stout  man's 
pocket,  if  by  that  means  she  might  give  Sibert's  injured 
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leg  room  to  stretch  itself,  watching  with  a  funny  little 
motherly  vigilance  to  supply  his  plate,  entirely  to  the 
forgetfulness  of  her  own.  The  unobtrusiveness  of  her 
ministrations  pleased  him,  and  under  cover  of  much  talk, 
the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks,  the  jingling  of  teaspoons, 
he  forgot  his  hedgehog  bristles,  and  told  her  of  the  rab- 
bits they  had  shot  in  the  morning,  his  bit  of  bad  luck — 
except  that  it  would  mean  staying  the  night  at  Salutation 
Farm  or  Lucksboat,  for  his  leg  would  refuse  the  seven 
miles  to  Sibert's  Wood.  Mercy^s  little  hands  clapped 
each  other  whistly  in  her  lap,  for  into  a  life  which  except 
for  daily  lessons  at  the  Mees'  house  was  lonely  and  com- 
panionless,  unless  one  counted  Albit-Ed,  this  cousin  by 
trend  of  circumstances  and  environment  became  a  sort 
of  hero  to  the  child  whose  nature  demanded  one,  who,  if 
bricks  were  lacking,  must  needs  labor  to  make  them  of 
straw  wherewith  to  build  a  shrine. 

"Hope  your  man  won't  give  my  horse  much  corn.  Has- 
sock," reached  the  child's  ears  in  Kobert  Gatehouse's  voice. 
"He's  had  none  too  much  exercise  the  last  week,  and  is 
more  likely  to  start  on  two  legs  than  on  four  going  home 
to-night." 

"S'pose  he  makes  you  drive  home  with  him,"  whis- 
pered Mercy,  wrapping  herself  and  Sibert  in  the  intimacy 
of  personal  pronouns. 

"I  never  drive  with  father,"  he  answered  shortly ;  then 
because  this  companionable  little  cousin  was  content  to 
ask  no  explanation,  he  gave  it.  "Father's  a  jolly  clever 
man,  and  can  do  most  things,"  he  said  in  a  voice  low  as 
hers;  "there  isn't  much  he  can't  do,  but  he  can't  drive. 
He's  no  good  at  all,  saws  away  at  the  animal's  mouth, 
thrashes  it,  and  all  the  time  he's  clean  afraid  of  it,  and 
the  horse  seems  to  know  and  takes  advantage.  Father 
knows  it,  and  knows  I  know  it,  so  he'd  walk  sooner  than 
drive  me.     I  should  have  walked  home  anyway  if  I  hadn't 
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stopped  here.    The  seat  at  the  back  of  the  cart  is  broken, 
and  never  likely  to  be  mended  in  his  time/' 

"I'm  glad  you've  hurt  your  leg,  then,  if  it'll  get  better 
soon."  Mercy  looked  down  at  her  little  hands  that  had 
clapped  whistly.  "It's  such  a  long  winter  at  Aunt  Milly's ; 
I  wish  you'd  stop  till  we  find  seagulls'  eggs  in  the  spring, 
along  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  least  Albit-Ed  finds  them  and 
gets  them  for  me,  and  I  give  them  to  Numparel." 

Sibert  nodded :  that  was  as  it  should  be. 

Shepherded  again  to  the  front  parlor,  where  the  fire 
had  died  down  and  the  many  chairs  with  their  white 
antimacassars  and  newspaper-covered  seats  gleamed  ghost- 
ly in  the  flickering  light,  the  company  sat  themselves 
down,  and  on  their  faces  reigned  the  content  of  a  good 
meal  finished,  and  the  complacent  expectancy  of  being 
asked  to  perform  indifferent  music. 

"Like  a  game  of  general  post,  isn't  it?  What  town 
are  you,  Mercy?"  Sibert  Gatehouse  limped  and  found 
a  chair  next  his  cousin.  And  so  full  of  the  joy  of  com- 
radeship was  she  that  only  a  whole  country  seemed  big 
enough  to  spell  her  content  with  life  just  now. 

"France,"  said  she,  "where  mother  and  me  used  to 
live." 

It  is  so  youth  reaches  out  to  grasp  the  flowers,  ruth- 
lessly tearing  them  from  their  stalks.  Middle  age  asks 
fruit  and  is  not  content  with  scanty  garnering:  age  babbles 
of  filled  granaries,  or  picks  at  lichened  tree  barks. 

"Miss  Milly  Gatehouse'U  sing,"  announced  Pearce  Has- 
sock, with  the  air  of  one  giving  out  a  funeral  hymn,  but 
who  nevertheless  rubbed  his  hands  enjoyingly. 

("Putt  poor  old  Henry  an'  Harry  on  th'  rack  as  to 
how  soon  I'm  goin'  to  perpose,"  he  said  to  himself.) 

Protesting  and  flurried,  her  voice  as  faded  and  pretty 
as  her  person,  Milly  Gatehouse  trilled  and  quavered 
sweetly  to  the  end  of  her  song. 
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"Not  a  patch  on  you,  when  you  was  at  your  best,"  Hen- 
rietta Hassock  whispered  fiercely  to  her  sister.  "I  only 
wish  they  could  hear  you  now — ^but  there's  no  chance — 
Pearce  wouldn't  think  of  suggesting  it." 

Miss  Harriet  acquiesced  sadly  and  praised  Milly's  sing- 
ing faintly;  it  was  not  in  human  nature — ^her  human 
nature — ^to  do  more. 

It  seemed  there  was  no  lack  of  singers,  and  no  manner 
of  doubt  but  that  performers  enjoyed  it  more  than  the 
audience,  seeing  with  what  impatience  they  waited  each 
other's  vacation  of  the  coveted  music  stool,  which  creaked 
and  scrooped  an  orchestral  accompaniment. 

Hassock  himself  sang  a  song  old  as  the  Kent  hills,  whose 
refrain  swung  round  the  front  parlor: 

^'For  ni  be  Lord  Thomas,  and  you'll  be  Lady  Suke, 
And  as  for  your  old  mother,  we'll  make  her  a  duke." 

"That's  when  we've  riz  in  the  world,"  he  explained  to 
his  guests,  and  led  the  way  ba(^  to  a  room  whose  big 
table  was  pushed  into  the  comer,  so  that  card  tables  might 
take  its  place. 

"Whist  at  sixpence  a  rub,  it's  a  poor  game  to  offer  ye, 

gentlemen,  but  such  as  it  is "    The  pessimistic  voice 

trailed  away  and  then  returned:  "Cut  for  partners  an' 
don't  none  of  ye  hanker  after  havin'  me  fur  a  partner, 
for  so  sure  as  hearts  are  declared  trumps,  my  hand'U  be 
as  black  as  a  plantation  full  o'  niggers,  an'  ef  it's  clubs, 
it'll  be  as  red  as  a  field  o'  poppies." 

A  hearty  laugh  greeted  this. 

^^e  know  you,  Pearce,  old  man,"  said  they.  *Why, 
we've  seen  you  lead  trumps  till  you've  drawn  every  check 
tooth  in  a  man's  head,  so  to  speak,  till  he  hadn't  got  a 
card  left  to  win  a  trick  with.     Don't  you  tell  us." 

"Ah,  well,   ah^  well,  dessay  you  k^ow  b^stf     It's  A 
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apple  pie,  B  bit  it,  0  cut  it,  D  dealt  it,  then/'  said  he, 
seating  himself  at  one  of  the  tables,  licking  his  thumb 
and  mechanically  reshuffling  the  cards  before  dealing  them. 
Most  of  them  scored  tricks  with  the  help  of  four  pennies 
placed  diamondwise,  and  otherwise,  on  the  table,  but 
Pearce  Hassock  chuckled:  "Every  trick  I  win,"  said  he, 
"I  unbutton  a  button  of  my  weskit,  an'  five's  th'  game, 
bein'  shart  whist,  an'  trumps  I  putt  at  the  left  hand 
comer,  same  side  as  a  man's  heart  s'posed  ter  be." 

On  they  played  through  the  long  evening,  till  Mercy's 
heavy  eyelids  fell  and  Sibert's  mouth  widened  to  many 
yawns ;  while  at  old-fashioned  Sheraton  tables,  candles,  in 
sticks  of  Sheffield  plate  showing  the  copper  through,  stood 
at  opposite  comers;  at  the  other  two,  pipe  ashes  were 
knocked  into  saucers  of  thinnest  china.  The  atmosphere 
grew  oppressively  warm  as  rubber  succeeded  rubber, 
played  for  the  most  part  seriously,  by  a  few  dictatorially, 
by  one  or  two  apologetically,  but  by  none  frivolously ;  and 
the  sixpences  only  changed  hands  to  return  later  to  their 
first  owners.  The  ladies  watched  in  a  whispering  silence, 
setting  spasmodic  stitches  to  antiquated  bits  of  needle- 
work which  never  saw  daylight,  and,  only  on  occasions 
such  as  these,  the  light  of  lamp  or  candle. 

At  length  they  rose,  pushed  back  their  chairs,  and 
Pearce  Hassock  called  for  elderberry  wine  mulled  with 
sugar  and  nutmeg,  wherewith  to  speed  his  guests. 

With  tired  alacrity,  Henrietta  and  Harriet  set  out  the 
glasses;  the  momentous  day  was  over  and  their  brother 
had  not  specially  distinguished  Milly  Gatehouse  by  his 
attentions;  it  was  possible,  oh,  much  they  hoped  it  was 
probable !  in  two  years'  time  they  might  be  privileged  to 
assist  at  another  rabbit  shoot. 

"I  looks  toward  ye,  ma'am,"  the  man  of  chins  raised 
his  glass  and  bowed  to  Miss  Henrietta,  who  bent  and 
touched  her  glass  to  his. 
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"Sweethearts  and  wives,"  proposed  Hassock  sadly,  "It's 
a  Sat'd'y  night's  toast,  but  comes  in  handy  now."  lie 
waved  his  glass  to  include  all. 

"Not  wishful  for  'em  to  meet,"  amended  a  burly  man 
who  was  much  henpecked  in  his  home ;  "for  a  man's  sweet- 
heart isn't  always  his  wife."  He  smiled  slyly,  and  an- 
swering laughter  recognized  his  point. 

"Might  be  tellings  if  the  two  met,"  another  suggested. 

More  laughter  and  excitement  fetched  a  color  into  sev- 
eral cheeks,  so  that  Milly  Gatehouse  blushed  unnoticed 
among  them;  only  one  or  two  remarked  later  that  she 
looked  "uncommon  handsome"  that  evening:  her  eyes 
and  Pearce  Hassock's  had  met  at  the  raising  of  glasses. 

s 


CHAPTER   XIII 


mekcy's   word 


It  was  a  white,  cold  night  when  we  walked  back  from 
Salutation  Farm  to  Lucksboat,  and  not  till  late  we  knew 
we  were  going,  for  I  heard  Miss  Henry  whisper  to  Miss 
Harry  that  "shawls  on  a  sofa  in  her  room  would  do  for 
the  diild" — ^meaning  me.  But  when  one  or  two  people 
stood  up  and  began  saying  "Grood-night,  and  how  much 
they'd  enjoyed  the  evening,"  Aunt  Milly  started  suddenly 
from  her  chair. 

"I  must  go  too,"  she  said  in  a  sort  of  hurry  that  was 
fierce,. and  yet  as  if  she  wanted  to  cry  and  tell  somebody 
what  had  frightened  her.  Miss  Henry  tried  to  persuade 
her  to  stop,  and  got  cross  because  she  wouldn't  explain 
why  she  must  go ;  then  Mr.  Hassock  settled  it : 

"Don't  you  worry  about  it,  Henry,"  he  said,  "FU  see 
Miss  Milly  home,  and  the  boy  if  his  leg  isn't  too  stiflf'U 
look  after  Mercy." 

So  we  all  stood  wrapped  to  our  chins,  drinking  the  el- 
derberry wine,  which  made  me  feel  all  warm  and  pricky 
inside.  I  think  it  must  have  burned  Aunt  Milly,  for  she 
drank  it  at  once  and  kept  fidgeting  to  start.  Mr.  Has- 
sock whistled  his  "city  wall"  tune,  but  it  did  not  sound 
"merry  Christmassy"  at  all.  The  little  snow  which  had 
fallen  lay  frozen  to  the  ground  in  white  patches,  and  the 
grass  stood  up  stiff  when  we  walked  on  it,  crunching  it 
under  our  soles.  Up  a  sky  of  gray  feathers  the  moon 
climbed  quidkly  to  sit  among  them.     Do  you  know  the 
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difference  of  when  a  moon  looks  down  on  a  warm  night, 
kissing  the  sod  with  her  silver  lips,  leaving  a  white,  linger- 
ing smile  on  the  cheek  of  a  waiting  earth  ?  Or  how  on  a 
winter's  night  the  smile,  if  smile  there  be,  is  steel-hard, 
cynical;  almost  the  fields  shrink  from  it,  and  only  some 
sheet  of  ice-locked  water  smiles  back  at  it,  coldly,  lazily  ? 
It  was  so  the  moon  looked  down  on  us  that  night,  and  a 
wind  ruffled  across  the  free  down.  I  shivered,  but  Sibert 
laughed. 

"It's  like  some  people's  talk,"  said  he;  "goes  in  one 
ear  and  out  the  other." 

And  Mr.  Hassock  looked  back  over  his  shoulder  and 
laughed  too. 

"Cold?"  said  he.  "You  wait  till  March  comes  and  a 
reg'lar  nor'easter's  blowin'.  Qo  outside  the  door  then  wi' 
yer  face  lathered,  an'  th'  wind's  that  keen  it'll  shave  you 
without  th'  help  of  a  razor." 

We  could  see  in  the  moonlight  how  Aunt  Milly's  steps 
were  set  toward  the  edge  of  the  cliff  rather  than  inland, 
and  when  Mr.  Hassock  put  his  arm  in  hers  she  drew  it 
sharply  away.     But: 

"I'm  gettin'  an  old  man.  Miss  Milly,"  we  heard  him 
say,  "an'  I  feel  steadier  goin'  along  th'  cliff  path  ef  so 
be  a  body's  kind  enow  to  arm  it  wi'  me." 

Soon  the  most  human  of  cries  struck  on  our  ears,  and 
Aunt  Milly  gave  a  cry  too,  and  hurried  so  that  we  had  to 
run  to  keep  up  with  her. 

"It  was  a  child,"  she  said.  "Surely  it  must  be  a  fright- 
ened child  crying  out  in  distress.    We  must  find  it." 

"  'Tisn't  no  child  cryin',"  Mr.  Hassock  assured  her. 
"It's  a  badger  in  the  copse  over  yander.  There's  one  or 
two  about  an'  supp'n  has  disturbed  'em.  Don't  you  be 
so  skeared  now,  an'  this  here  path  won't  take  us  home." 

Aunt  Milly  sobbed  a  little. 

"When  I  hear  a  cry  like  that,"  said  she,  "it  makes  me 
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feel  as  if  I'd  had  a  baby  of  my  own  once,  and  it  was  cry- 
ing out  for  me  in  the  dark." 

"Stuff  an'  nonsense,"  Mr.  Hassock  growled;  but  I 
caught  sight  of  his  face  a  minute  in  the  moonlight,  and 
it  was  white  and  queer  looking,  and  he  whistled  no  more 
about  the  "city  wall." 

I  never  slept  a  wink  after  we  got  home,  for  bedtime 
was  past,  and  when  at  last  I  lay  shaking  with  cold  and 
excitement  in  the  big  four-poster,  it  was  with  wide,  un- 
blinking eyes  I  lived  over  again  the  crowded,  unusual 
evening.  The  long  hour  in  the  front  parlor  when  I  was 
afraid  to  move  because  the  newspaper  under  me  rustled 
(it  was  worse  at  teatime  when  the  music-stool  squeaked 
at  every  turn).  There  was  the  time  when  the  men  came 
home,  and  out  in  the  kitchen  Aunt  Caroline  bathed  Si- 
bert's  leg,  and  Mr.  Hassock  said:  "Lucky  'twas  his  leg 
they  peppered  instead  of  his  face,  and  in  the  morning  a 
doctor-chap  had  better  come  and  pick  the  shots  out." 

Aunt  Caroline  let  me  hold  the  basin  of  hot  water,  but 
it  made  her  angry  when  I  slopped  some  over  Sibert's 
other  leg. 

Afterward  they  sang  songs,  and  it  was  like  being  sung 
to  sleep.  I  kept  pinching  and  pinching  my  arms  to  keep 
awake,  and  I  nearly  fell  off  the  chair  once.  Then  Miss 
Harry  said: 

"Poor  little  soul,  it  can't  be  very  lively  for  her.  Pity 
she  can't  sing  a  little  song  herself,  'twould  waken  her 
up." 

"She  can't  sing,"  Aunt  Milly  said,  "but  she  can  say 
a  little  piece,  and  says  it  very  well  too.  I  remember  just 
before  Christmas,  and  Hannah  Anseed  was  stoning  raisins 
for '' 

"Lef  s  have  it,  then,"  Miss  Henry  said  quite  sharply. 
"Now,  my  dear,  stand  up  like  a  good  girl  and  say  your 
piece." 
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'1  can't)  I  can%  indeed  I  can't/'  I  protested.  But 
Mifis  Henry  insisted. 

^*  'Twill  help  to  pass  the  next  ten  minutes,"  said  she, 
''while  tea's  being  cleared  and  the  card-taUes  got  ready." 

I  looked  round,  a  frightened  slip  of  a  thing  among  these 
farmer  men  of  burly  frame,  of  large  make,  whose  faces 
loomed  stolidly  content. 

'Ton — ^you  want  me  to  recite  ?"  I  stammered,  and  my 
voice  sounded  no  bigger  than  a  quiver  of  aspen  leaves. 

A  man  near  me  nodded  and  smiled : 

"Oh,  cerfn'y,  my  dear,  cert'n'y,"  said  he;  "any  shart 
little  verses  you  happen  to  know,  an'  be  sure  you  make  it 
cheerful." 

So  I  told  them  of  Wordsworth's  little  maid  in  the 
churchyard  who  numbered  the  dead  with  the  living  when 
she  told  the  stranger  how  many  brothers  and  sisters  she 
had.  Intuition  told  me  of  the  company's  impatience  to  be 
at  cards,  of  their  relief  when,  having  obediently  passed 
Miss  Henry's  ten  minutes  for  her,  I  slipped  down  for- 
lornly beside  my  cousin. 

"Did  you  like  it,  Sibert  ?"  I  asked  miserably. 

"Not  much/'  ho  answered  candidly.  "I  think  all 
poetry's  rot,  and  thoy  asked  you  for  something  short  and 
cheerful,  and  wlmt  you  said  was  long  and  dismal." 

(I  novor  rtMMtod  again*) 

Cleara«t  ami  doaroat  in  the  calendar  of  my  chUd-life 
at  Luckulmat  utand  out  the  two  mcmths  that  followed, 
when  the  four  ^'tn^ki  at  retched  themselves  to  nearly  nine, 
and  Sibort  i^tayod  on  with  Aunt  Hilly,  finding  so  much 
to  do  ou  tho  fnnn  that  aho  would  not  hear  of  his  going.  I 
think  ho  liktul  iHMUg  with  us«  and  fcur  me  there  was  no 
manner  of  doubt*  Into  my  brotherless,  sisterless  life — 
my  lonely  Hfo  in  whioh  till  now  only  Albit-Ed  was  of 
my  own  generatit^n— oarno  Sibert  Qatehouae,  more  brother 
than  couain,  a  conxpanion  who  did  not  hesitate  to  find 
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fault  if  he  thought  occasion  called  for  it,  but  a  comrade 
who  reserved  to  himself  this  right,  and  allowed  it  to  none 
other.  I  suppose  hero-worship  can  be  hereditary,  for  it 
has  been  told  me  since  how  my  mother  gave  her  heart 
(discarding  her  home,  her  people,  everything  she  held 
dear)  to  run  away  and  marry  Edward  Pardilow,  my 
father,  the  music-master,  who,  with  no  stability  of  char- 
acter, with  nothing  but  a  handsome  face  and  manner  which 
captivated  women,  could  just  turn  her  round  his  finger  at 
will.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  with  her  as  a  child,  but 
for  me  I  must  always  have  some  one  to  love  blindly,  to 
look  at  through  spectacles  which  made  the  person  faultless 
and  very  beautiful.  Such  a  nature  seldom  spells  hap- 
piness for  its  owner,  save  for  short  seasons  of  tumultuous 
joy;  but  in  this  world  of  ours,  which  the  centuries  have 
covered  with  a  gray  film  as  of  dust  cast  up  by  the  feet 
of  sinful  men  and  erring  women  walking  through  it,  is 
it  not  well  when  we  can  fit  spectacles  to  our  tired  eyes 
and  see  in  them  the  commonplace  person  made  lovely? 
Safety  lies  when  Providence  places  in  our  shrines  heroes 
in  a  degree  worthy  of  our  worship.  My  hungry  heart 
feasted  itself  now.  There  was  Mrs.  Mee — ^Mother  Polly 
I  once  heard  myself  call  her,  and  she  laughed  and  let  the 
name  stick ;  Numparel,  for  whom  the  best  that  could  be  I 
thought  not  sufficiently  good ;  now  there  was  Sibert  Gate- 
house, and  that  he  regarded  Numparel  as  I  did  never 
hurt  me  in  the  least ;  I  was  content  to  follow  in  the  wake 
of  him  and  Christopher,  Fred,  and  Tom,  to  minister  to 
our  little  lady's  whims  and  fancies. 

As  a  tale  that  is  told  (and  needs  not  greatly  that  I  re- 
tell it)  slipped  by  our  days,  spent  in  climbing  (with  the 
professor  as  our  guide  to  knowledge)  steep  hills  of  spell- 
ing, traversing  the  monotonous  plains  of  writing,  avoid- 
ing the  snares  and  pitfalls  of  arithmetic.  And  where  I 
trod   with   care   and   stepped   painstakingly,    Numparel 
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skimmed  lightly,  sucking  honey  from  the  most  unlikely 
flowers  as  she  passed  them,  spuming  the  thorns  which 
pricked  my  feet.  In  the  end,  if  mine  were  a  Baedeker 
knowledge  of  the  hills  and  plains,  the  snares  and  pitfalls, 
!N'umparel,  with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  made  a  pretty 
jest  of  it  all,  taking  her  toll  of  beauty  where  I  pleaded 
secretly  and  unavailingly  for  one  roseleaf  of  it  Instead, 
this  grain  of  learning  was  vouchsafed  me  as  the  years 
went  on,  and  I  learned  slowly  and  achingly,  how  certain 
a  thing  it  is,  that  men  in  youth,  or  age,  or  middle  age, 
will  sooner  kiss  a  pretty  mouth  than  a  clever  brow  any 
day,  or  every  day. 

I  reproached  myself  afterward — ^when  it  was  too  late — 
how  lightly  I  regarded  then  the  faithful  devotion  of  Albit- 
Ed,  which  is  the  way  with  us  mortals,  what  is  given  us 
prodigally  we  do  not  greatly  prize.  Without  protest,  in- 
deed with  good  will,  I  allowed  him  to  discontinue  his 
custom  of  walking  over  to  Seawall  to  fetch  me  each  day 
when  lessons  were  over.  I  was  so  glad  for  Sibert  to 
come  instead,  for  where  Albit-Ed  waited  humbly  in  the 
kitchen,  Sibert  joined  me  and  the  noisy  cluster  of  young 
Mees  (it  seemed  to  me  the  next  to  the  last  wore  a  hurt 
look  as  of  being  superseded  too  soon  in  the  home  of  his 
mother's  arms'.  The  girl  baby  (for  whose  odd  name  Pro- 
fessor Mee  was  responsible,  and  quoted  Shakespeare  as 
his  authority)  stood  aside  now,  watching  always  her  op- 
portunity, when  at  intervals  the  latest  baby  was  cradled — 
Christopher  jogging  him— then,  with  a  little,  sobbing 
laugh,  Marybud  would  climb  on  to  her  mother's  lap. 
One  day  I  saw  the  little  fat  hand  stretch  up  and, 
half  unconscious  as  sleep  stole  on  her,  finger  at  her 
mother's  bodice  till  she  unhooked  it  and  placed  in- 
side a  little  hard  Noah's  Ark  animal.  Mrs.  Mee 
looked  up  and  found  Marybud's  father  smiling  down  at 
them  botL 
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"The  child  is  laying  up  treasure  in  the  only  heaven 
she  knows  of  yet,"  he  said  almost  reverently. 

"You  dear  old  poet-man,"  she  murmured  softly,  and 
let  a  tear  slip  down  on  the  brown  curls  on  her  arm. 

(I  thought  the  professor  must  be  a  very  happy  man.) 

"Six  of  them,"  he  lamented  comically.  "I  recollect 
the  time,  senior  partner,  when  we  upheld  John  Liscom^s 
saying  that  ^Three  was  the  right  number  for  a  family, 
two  to  fight  and  one  to  run  home  and  tell  mammie.'  And 
yet  the  last  one  is  always  the  first  with  you,  isn't  he  ?" 

She  sighed  while  she  smiled  assent : 

"Real  mother  love  is  like  the  widow's  cruse  of  oil," 
she  told  him.  "No  matter  how  fast  or  how  many  the 
babies  come,  there  is  just  as  much  for  the  last  as  welled 
up  for  the  first."  She  waited  as  though  pondering  how 
to  word  her  question,  then : 

"Dan'l,  do  they — the  university  people,  I  mean — pay 
you  very  much  to  be  a  professor  ?" 

"Senior  partner,  you  have  an  odd  way  of  extracting 
information." 

"Yes,  but  to  be  a  professor  means  owning  a  chair,  a 
learned,  awe-inspiring,  quite-out-of-the-ordinary  chair, 
doesn't  it  ?" 

"After  a  fashion,  yes,  my  dear." 

"And  the  income  from  this  unfumiture-like  chair  is 
not  raillionairish  ?" 

He  shook  his  silvery  head. 

"Or  from  the  learned,  unreadable  books  you  write  ?" 

A  yet  more  negative  shake. 

"A  bookworm  who  is  so  misguided  as  to  think  he  can 
add  to  the  Babel  tower  of  books  already  written  can  never 
hope  to  make  what  you  call  a  millionairish  income.  The 
butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candlestick-maker  can  easily 
beat  him  by  selling  mutton,  loaves  or  candlesticks.  Well  ?" 

She  took  up  a  name  her- husband  had  mentioned  cas- 
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ually,  a  name  I  had  heard  passed  from  one  to  another  the 
evening  of  Mr.  Hassock's  rabbit  shoot. 

"Dan'l,  have  you  heard  anything  about  John  Liscom 
just  lately  ?"  she  asked. 

"If  one  hears,  one  is  not  obliged  to  either  listen  or  ask 
for  more,"  he  evaded  her  question. 

"Mrs.  Trotmore  was  telling  me  at  tea  yesterday  that 
her  husband  is  congratulating  himself  he  withdrew  his 
money  from  the  firm  two  months  ago." 

"That  is  Trotmore's  business,  I  take  it,  and  I'd  rather 
you'd  had  tea  with  the  devil,"  he  added  vigorously,  "than 
with  Mrs.  Trotmore,  for  he  is  an  open  enemy,  but  a  false 
woman  such  as  she  is  there's  no  getting  at." 

A  bright  color  ran  all  over  Mother  Polly's  face,  and 
she  tucked  her  face  down  beside  Marybud's  as  if  to  hide 
it,  but  even  so  she  would  not  be  put  off. 

"Dan'l,  isn't  most*  of  your  money  in  Liscom's  firm  ? 
What  will  you  do  about  it  ?" 

"John  Liscom  is  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Mee  a  little 
sternly.  "He  may  be  in  a  tight  comer.  Shall  I  make 
it  tighter  by  calling  home  my  money  now  ?" 

"As  his  friend,  no ;  as  the  father  of  our  six " 

She  left  her  sentence  unfinished  and  waited — ^waited. 

"I  have  made  up  my  mind,  Polly.  I  cannot  break 
John  Liscom." 

The  child,  whose  little  hand  still  held  its  animal  warm 
and  safe,  moved  in  her  sleep,  and  Mrs.  Mee  quietly  hushed 
her;  then  a  minute  later,  in  a  voice  that  had  dropped  all 
worry  and  pleading,  she  said : 

"Stoop  down,  Dan'l,  nearer  to  me." 

He  lowered  his  bulky  form  to  within  her  reach,  so  that 
she  could  flick  the  dust  from  his  coat. 

"I  wonder  you  do  not  mourn  in  sackcloth  altogether," 
she  mocked  him  lightly ;  "there  is  dust  on  your  sleeve  and 
ashes  from  your  pipe  as  well.     And,  dear,  you  are  get- 
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ting  most  unmistakably  crumby — ^t^iat's  a  pretty  word 
for  stout ;  soon  it  will  be  the  east  and  the  west  of  you  we 
shall  look  at,  instead  of  the  north  and  the  south." 

"Senior  partner" — ^he  patted  her  head  with  the  con- 
trition one  offers  a  child — "I  am  sorry  you  and  I  do  not 
see  eye  to  eye  in  this  matter,  but  John  Liscom  is  my 
friend." 

"There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said/'  she  answered  him 
very  quietly. 

It  must  have  been  a  month  later,  for  we  were  at  the 
end  of  January  and  the  month  of  iron  visage  had  smiled 
at  us  very  kindly  for  so  dour  a  personage ;  the  season  was 
forward  and  no  sheep  had  died  of  cold  in  the  folds.  I 
was  sitting  on  the  kitchen  fender  after  breakfast,  lacing 
up  my  strongest  boots  for  going  to  Seawall,  when  Hannah 
Anseed  came  in,  flinging  the  door  wide  as  was  her  way, 
and  the  wind  caught  and  clapped  it  to  behind  her. 

"Where's  th'  mistuss,  child?"  said  she. 

"Coming  in  a  minute,  Hannah,"  called  Aunt  Milly 
from  upstairs.  "I've  been  looking  through  the  sheets,  and 
considering  the  time  we've  had  them — ^good  unbleached 
linen — ^you  remember  when  old  Timothy  Shott,  the  weaver, 
still  kept  his  loom  going — and  besides  hop-pocketing  for 
Sibert's  Wood,  my  father  bought " 

"Had  Liscom's  got  'ny  of  yer  father's  money.  Miss 
Milly  ?"  Rough  anxiety  in  the  woman's  voice  pushed  the 
linen  question  aside. 

I  lifted  my  head  to  listen :  this  was  the  third  time  Lis- 
com's name  had  been  mentioned  in  my  hearing. 

"Oh,  no,  Hannah,"  my  aunt  spoke  with  a  calm  sure- 
ness.  "I  don't  think  they  ever  had  much  to  speak  of, 
and  when  my  poor  father's  affairs  were  settled  up " 

"It's  well  they  drawed  it  out  when  they  did,"  said 
Hannah  grimly.    "Them  that's  left  it  in  has  got  to  whistle 
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for  it  now.  John  Liscom's  'mong  th^  laryers  who  rob 
widders'  houses  an'  fur  a  purtence  make  long  prayers, 
but  I  wouldn't  be  in  his  shoes  when  he  Stan's  'fore  judg- 
ment seat.  Seems  it's  not  on'y  widders  left  comf  terable 
on  their  husbands'  savin's  that  he's  robbed,  but  single 
women  who've  nought  to  live  on  but  what  they  putt  by 
in  their  youth,  when  penny  was  added  to  penny,  an'  not 
s'much  as  a  ha'penny  to  show  fur  it  now.  Oh,  but  there's 
a  row  of  old  maids'  faces  as  'ill  f oiler  him  up  an'  down 
where  he  walks  i'  the  nex'  world,  till  he'd  give  all  he  took 
to  hide  his  own." 

When  Hannah  Anseed  was  once  roused  there  was  about 
her  a  rugged,  untutored  eloquence  which  impressed  even 
children,  lending  a  dignity  to  her  plain,  weather-beaten 
face. 

Her  words  not  only  printed  but  dented  themselves  on 
my  mind,  and  the  row  of  old  maids'  faces  went  with  me 
out  of  the  house,  till  beyond  the  farm  I  fell  in  with  Sibert 
on  his  way  to  a  distant  field.  We  climbed  the  hill  to- 
gether and  at  the  top  his  long  strides  left  me  panting.  I 
shut  my  eyes  and  see  as  clearly  now  as  then  the  wintry 
landscape,  for  that  day  marked,  as  it  were,  the  end  of 
a  chapter ;  I  must  turn  the  page  and  find  a  fresh  heading 
for  the  next.  We  looked  down  on  a  valley  which  was 
probably  an  ancient  riverbed,  but  now  at  our  feet  the 
rich  brown  was  streaked  with  the  young  green  of  wheat; 
oats  were  sturdier  and  had  hidden  the  brown  sheet  with 
an  emerald  counterpane;  up  the  next  hill  tares  strove  to 
paint  out  the  loam  with  their  insignificant  sprouting 
leaves.  Yonder  a  meadow  down  whose  length  a  flock  of 
sheep  were  folded  on  successive  days ;  against  the  horizon 
line  stretched  the  free  downs,  owned  by  none,  belonging 
to  all ;  here  sheep  might  feed,  cattle  might  browse,  but  no 
man  must  fence  them  in,  or  if  he  did  the  poorest  way- 
farer might  break  it  down  and  none  hinder  him. 
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Sibert  folded  his  arms  and  let  his  eyes  take  a  slow, 
proud  range  of  them;  incidentally  he  gave  me  my  first 
lesson  in  the  cheap  socialism  of  to-day.  ^^I  like  tramping 
across  these  downs/'  he  said ;  ^'wet  or  shine,  wind  or  storm, 
they're  free  to  all.  If  I  lived  here  I'd  sleep  out  on  them 
summer  nights — grass  underfoot,  sky  overhead — ^no  lord 
of  the  manor,  no  squire,  no  landlord  to  hinder.  The 
King  of  England  himself  couldn't  dispute  my  right;  I 
could  defy  him  if  he  did." 

"But,  Sibert,  you  wouldn't  want " 

"I  mightn't  want,  but  I  could,"  he  maintained. 

We  parted  there. 

^^eep  a  lookout  for  me  at  four  o'clock,  Mercy,"  he 
called  out,  and  I  nodded. 

"You're  late  for  lessons,  Mercy,"  Numparel  shouted, 
running  down  the  path  to  greet  me.  "But  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter, father's  late  himself.  It  is  washing  day  and  the 
clothesline  broke,  so  mother  asked  him  to  buy  a  new  one 
when  he  was  out  for  his  'stutional.  He'll  come  in  by 
the  garden  way;  let's  go  and  meet  him.     I'll  race  you." 

Through  the  house  and  down  the  shallow  steps  of  the 
old  brick  terrace  we  ran,  Numparel's  mane  of  shining 
hair  wind-tossed  about  her  shoulders.  Down  the  broad 
grass  path  bordered  by  clumps  of  Christmas  roses  whose 
white  cups  above  their  thick,  straight  stems  look  to  me 
always  like  miniature  fonts  placed  there  for  the  baptism 
of  the  young  snowdrops,  only  that  snowdrops  are  late  for 
the  christening.  On  to  the  orchard  and  in  an  alley  be- 
tween gnarled  and  leafless  apple  trees  we  spied  the  pro- 
fessor coming  toward  us.  I  was  no  longer  afraid  of  him, 
being  somewhat  of  a  favorite  pupil,  and  with  the  day's 
lessons  tucked  safely  in  my  memory,  I  met  him  fear- 
lessly, regarded  him  curiously.  There  was  the  silvery 
hair  curtseying  to  age,  the  fine,  stalwart  figure  defying 
it,  but  had  a  dullness  overtaken  the  silver,  a  spring  gone 
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from  the  limbs  ?  On  his  face  there  was  not  even  a  smile 
on  the  side  which  smiled. 

"He's  thinking  about  a  new  volingtry  for  Sunday," 
Numparel  explained,  "and  it  always  makes  him  cross." 

(Numparel's  mispronunciation  of  English  was  notori- 
ous.) 

He  passed  us,  still  unsmiling,  and  we  turned  to  follow. 
Surely,  thought  I,  the  new  voluntary  would  be  most  won- 
derful, and  Albit-Ed  would  swing  his  body  and  blow  the 
bellows  to  his  heart's  content  over  it. 

"Can  you  make  up  voluntaries  and  play  them  ?"  I  whis- 
pered to  Mrs.  Mee,  whom  I  met  in  the  hall. 

"I  make  music  or  play  the  organ  ?"  she  laughed.  "Dear 
little  Wilsam,  no.  I  don't  do  much  at  the  piano  and  that 
is  only  like  working  a  sewing-machine  by  hand ;  the  organ 
is  like  a  treadle  machine,  you  have  to  work  with  your 
feet  as  well,  and  I  haven't  a  brain  big  enough  to  look  after 
my  hands  and  feet  at  the  same  time."  She  caught  sight 
of  her  husband. 

"Well,  Dan'l,  have  you  found  me  a  clothesline  ?" 

Professor  Mee  sat  down  heavily  in  his  chair  (the  one 
which  could  turn  round  if  he  wanted  to  pull  out  a  book 
from  the  case  behind  him).  At  first  he  sat  without  speak- 
ing, just  running  the  rope  to  and  fro  through  his  fingers, 
twisting  and  imtwisting  it,  while  Numparel  and  I  waited 
with  our  books.  He  took  no  notice  of  us,  but  after  a 
minute  answered  his  wife's  question. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  it's  the  kind  you  want,"  he  said  dully. 
"I  asked  the  man  if  it  were  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
weight  of  wet  clothes,  and  he  told  me  he  sold  a  length  off 
the  same  piece  yesterday  to  a  man  who  went  home  and 
hanged  himself,  so  it  was  strong  enough  for  his  job." 

^'Dan'l,  how  horrible !    Who  was  it  ?" 

"John  Liscom — ^my  friend,"  said  he,  and  went  on  slip- 
ping the  rope  up  and  down  his  fingers. 
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It  was  the  fourth  time  I  had  heard  John  Liscom's  name 
mentioned,  this  time  with  a  sort  of  blank  despair;  the 
effects  of  his  ill  deeds  had  but  hovered  above  the  heads 
of  those  others,  on  the  Mees  it  fell  heavily. 

We  had  no  lessons  that  day.  I  suppose  no  clothes  were 
hung  out  to  dry,  or  they  made  shift  with  the  broken  line, 
for  some  time  after  I  saw  the  coiled  rope  lying  on  the 
study  floor. 

Presently  Mr.  Mee  got  up  stiffy  from  his  chair,  as 
though  he  had  fallen  and  bruised  himself. 

"I  must  go  to  London,"  he  said.  "If  I  go  at  once  I 
can  catch  the  eleven-forty  train." 

For  a  minute  Mrs.  Mee  sat  quite  still,  and  I  noticed 
as  I  had  not  noticed  before  how  small  and  pretty  her 
hands  were,  lying  shut  together  in  her  lap. 

"Dear,  you  have  not  kissed  me,"  she  said  very  softly 
when  he  was  nearly  at  the  door. 

He  came  back  to  her. 

"And,  Polly — ^you  have  not  reproached  me — for  that 
my  heart  will  be  always  kissing  you,"  he  said  huskily. 

Then  she  got  up  and  put  her  arms  round  his  neck  and 
they  sobbed,  first  she  and  then  he — I  could  tell  the  dif- 
ference in  the  two  sounds — ^but  they  tried  to  stop  them- 
selves, as  if  they  wanted  us  children  not  to  hear. 

So  we  crept  very  whistly  away. 
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"I  AM  sorry  for  the  poor  Mees,"  said  Aunt  Milly ;  yet 
child  as  I  was,  I  gauged  it  to  be  a  sorrow  of  words  and 
not  of  feelings.  I  cannot  tell  how  it  might  have  been 
in  her  youth,  but  at  this  time  when  I  knew  her  other 
people's  troubles  did  not  touch  her  closely.  "I  am  sorry 
for  the  poor  Mees,"  she  repeated,  "and  you  had  better 
stop  going  there  for  the  present,  Mercy.  They  canH  want 
an  extra  child  about  the  house,  all  at  sixes  and  sevens  as 
they  are." 

And  I  had  wanted  to  run  to  Seawall  the  very  next  day 
and  put  my  head  in  Mother  Polly's  lap  and  cry  to  her 
how  sorry  I  was,  how  brimming  over  sorry  I  was.  But 
perhaps  what  Aunt  Milly  said  was  true — ^they  would  not 
want  an  extra  child. 

So  I  put  my  lesson  books  back  on  the  shelf  where 
hitherto  they  had  spent  Sundays  and  not  weekdays.  Au'l 
after  that  the  days  were  very  long,  and  Aunt  Milly  found 
out  what  a  useful  maid  about  the  house  it  was  possible 
to  make  of  me,  and,  like  a  patient,  faithful  dog,  Albit-Ed 
lay  in  wait  for  me  when  I  came  out  of  it. 

He  was  not  over  tall  for  his  age,  and  sickly  looking 
with  it;  be  had  left  off  wearing  rings  in  his  ears  since 
the  village  boys  laughed  at  him,  and  maybe  because  of  it 
his  pink-rimmed  eyes  were  more  often  inflamed.  His  love 
of  gardening  had  regained  for  him  much  of  Aunt  Milly's 
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affection,  and  it  was  in  digging  and  preparing  the  ground 
for  her  that  he  spent  most  of  his  time,  for  if  Anseed  set 
him  to  farmwork — and  there  was  enough  for  half  a  dozen 
hoys  at  Lucksboat — it  was  not  to  say  he  would  be  found 
doing  it;  between  the  two  there  widened  an  unalterable  if 
silent  antipathy.  On  Saturdays  the  organ  drew  him  to 
St.  Jude's  Church,  and  as  Mr.  Mee  still  played  for  the 
services,  it  was  plain.  Aunt  Milly  said,  that  they  were  still 
at  Seawall.     Then  one  day  Albit-£d  brought  me  a  note. 

"Little  Wilsam,"  wrote  Mother  iPoUy,  "it  is  only  rats 
which  desert  the  sinking  ship — ^why  have  you  deserted 
us  ?  The  professor  and  Numparel  and  the  boys  and  Mary- 
bud  want  you,  also  your  loving  Mother  Polly." 

(For  a  long  while  I  kept  Ibis  note  in  my  Bible  with 
other  childish  treasures.) 

Swift  as  the  wind  in  my  eagerness  to  see  them  again, 
yet  with  a  vague  dread  of  seeing  great  differences,  I  went. 
Apparently  all  was  the  same — so  I  thought  at  first,  be- 
cause of  the  welcome  they  held  out  to  me.  After  that  a 
sort  of  daylight  showed  through  thin  places.  The  dining- 
room  had  always  been  more  or  less  a  portrait  gallery  bal- 
anced by  heavy  furniture.  To-day  the  sideboard  and  the 
dinner  wagon  were  gone,  only  the  long  table  with  its  fat 
and  most  human-looking  legs  remained,  and  the  pictures 
smiled  affably  down  on  odd  chairs.  The  professor  had 
a  curious  custom  of  coupling  his  family  portraits  with 
the  members  of  his  family,  which  at  least  kept  the 
former  from  feeling  out  in  the  cold,  and  perhaps  added  a 
dignity  to  the  latter.  Thus  he  would  introduce  to  a 
stranger : 

"My  son,  Christopher,  sir,  named  after  a  great-uncle 
of  mine,  a  well-known  divine  in  his  time — ^yes,  over  the 
mantelpiece.  My  girl,  named  after  the  lady  to  the  left 
of  where  you're  standing — ^yes,  the  one  in  mittens,  with  a 
King  Charles  spaniel  in  her  lap — ^Rose,  both  of  them. 
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The  first  Rose  lived  to  an  advanced  age  and  has  left  us 
specimens  of  her  needlework." 

("Which  the  second  Kose  will  never  do,"  Numparel 
had  heen  heard  to  whisper.) 

In  the  partly  dismantled  room  I  looked  round  for 
Mother  Polly.  Found  Ifumparel,  a  disconsolate  figure 
without  smile  or  repartee. 

"Is  it  spring  cleaning  ?"  I  asked,  for  it  was  so  I  asso- 
ciated a  room  hereft  of  its  furnishings. 

A  doleful  shake  of  the  head  sent  all  its  gold  threads 
quivering. 

"It's  leaving,"  she  said.  "Mother  is  upstairs  packing, 
or  else  she's  in  the  drawing-room  talking  to  the  curate. 
There's  always  something  to  he  packed,  or  people  coming 
in  to  say  good-hye." 

It  was  the  curate,  and  lengthy  his  visitation,  and  to 
the  drawing-room,  as  an  hour  waned,  we  migrated. 

"We  must  somehow  effect  the  senior  partner's  release," 
said  Mr.  Mee.  "I  know  Hardawake;  he  is  an  officious, 
fussy  little  man,  who  reminds  me  more  of  a  small  dog 
worrying  the  flock  committed  to  his  charge  than  of  a 
shepherd  leading  them." 

(Always  the  professor  was  known  as  somewhat  wanting 
in  respect  to  clerical  broadcloth.) 

"Yes,  we  are  moving  quite  soon,"  we  heard  Mrs.  Mee 
tell  the  curate,  and  the  sweet  content  which  never  saw 
cause  for  complaint  lighted  nobly  her  tired,  bright  face. 
"And  lucky  people,  are  not  we  ?  The  world  before  us  to 
choose  where  we  shall  pitch  our  tent." 

"I  trust  you  will  not  pitch  it  far  from  us.  The  parish 
will  miss  you  greatly." 

(The  curate,  besides  being  fussy,  was  also  a  model  of 
polite  convention.) 

Her  amused  eyes  swept  his  face. 

"Thank  you,  but  it  depends  so  on  which  side  of  the 
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family  gets  the  majority  of  v^otes.  My  husband  and 
Numpard  object  to  the  country,  and  I  do  not  like  the 
town." 

The  professor's  silvery  head  gleamed  before  her  line 
of  vision. 

"I  am  telling  Mr.  Hardawake,  Dan'l " 

Mr.  Mee  bowed  and  explained: 

'The  country  is  often  untidy  and  sprawly,"  said  he, 
"like  an  overgrown  schoolgirl  who  has  evaded  the  de- 
portment classes  and  doesn't  know  where  to  place  her 
hands  and  feet." 

"And  people  get  up  so  horribly  early  in  the  country," 
agreed  the  curate. 

"You  are  right,  young  man.  It  is  a  craze  that  grows 
on  them  till  almost  they  emulate  that  uncomfortable  lady 
King  Solomon  probably  stayed  a  week-end  v^ith,  who  rose 
while  it  was  yet  night  to  set  her  poor  yawning  maids  to 
work.  A  waste  of  candles  and  temper:  you  hear  that, 
senior  partner?" 

Mrs.  Mee  laughed  blithely. 

"So  far  as  attachment  to  places  and  people  is  con- 
cerned," said  she,  "I  think  some  of  us  are  dogs  who 
follow  our  masters,  and  are  not  greatly  concerned  as  to 
the  habitation;  or  we  are  cats  who  cannot  accustom  our- 
selves to  strange  hearth-rugs  or  we  are  rats  who  can 
make  ourselves  at  home  in  any  barn.  I  fancy  the  boys 
and  I  are  rats." 

From  behind  the  silver  of  the  professor  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  me,  and  whisked  round  suddenly. 

"Why,  it's  Wilsam,  little  Wilsam!"  she  cried.  "My 
child,  what  a  sad  and  melancholy  face!  Being  poor  is 
only  uncomfortable,  ducky-bird,  and  we  shall  find  if.it 
scratches,  it  doesn't  scar." 

"You  won't — ^you  won't  move  to  where  I  can't  come 
and  see  you,"  I  implored. 
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She  shook  her  head  and  stroked  mine  gently. 

"Not  if  I  can  help  it,"  said  she. 

Few  of  us  there  be  who  gather  our  roses  while  we 
may.  I  suppose  so  long  as  the  world  lasts  the  regretful 
cry  will  go  up :  If  we  had  known  our  rose-time  was  over, 
we  would  have  gathered  more;  now  it  is  only  left  to 
us  to  hoard  the  petals  miserly,  where  erstwhile  we  scat- 
tered them  prodigally.  But  this  was  a  too-mellowed  phi- 
losophy for  my  years ;  I  only  knew  my  friends  were  mov- 
ing out  of  their  big  house  into  a  smaller  one,  and  I  be- 
sought them  that  it  might  be  no  farther  away. 

One  day  I  sat  on  the  floor  of  Mother  PoUy^s  workroom, 
turning  out  the  mending  cupboard  for  her,  winding  un- 
raveled balls  of  wool,  tying  socks  and  stockings  into 
pairs,  putting  reels  of  cotton  into  a  bag  for  tidiness'  sake, 
never  reflecting  that  what  I  made  a  labor  of  love  for 
Mother  Polly  I  would  perhaps  have  performed  as  an  irk- 
some task  for  Aunt  Milly. 

Then  Jane  held  the  door  open  for  a  lady  to  enter  this 
room  which  was  so  fitting  a  shrine  of  a  busy  life :  the 
sewing  cupboard  so  full  to  overflowing,  it  was  sometimes 
difficult  to  shut  the  door  on  it;  a  pile  of  small  garments 
to  be  aired;  a  pile  of  all  garments  to  be  mended;  the 
cradle  room  of  the  newest  baby ;  the  home  lesson  room  of 
babies  grown  older ;  the  cupboard  of  the  put-away  Sunday 
toys ;  the  walls  where  the  first  imperfect  and  most-prized 
drawings  were  hung ;  the  room  where  the  professor's  oldest 
pipes  were  gathered  together  because  they  were  least  dis- 
turbed. Only  just  Mother  Polly's  few  special  friends  ever 
came  into  this  room,  and  she  who  came  now  was  of  such. 
I  listened  to  their  talk. 

"You  smile,  Polly,  but  it'll  hurt  you,"  the  lady  said, 
whom  Seawall  folks  called  Mrs.  XJffenden,  and  who  was 
Kance  to  Mother  Polly. 
^^   "Oh,  my  dear,  my  hands  will  be  so  full  of  work,  my 
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heart  will  have  no  time  for  sentimental  regrets.  And 
there  are  always  compensations." 

"Compensations  for  poverty?"  The  emeralds  on  the 
little  held-up  hands  flashed  incredulity.  "Tell  me  them, 
Polly." 

Mrs.  Mee  laughed  and  ticked  them  off  on  her  own 
ringless  fingers: 

"A  man  of  large  income  does  not  know  the  joy  of  re- 
ceiving the  unexpected  gift  of  a  good  cigar  (I'm  speaking 
for  Dan'l  now),  nor  the  rebate  of  the  income  tax.  A 
woman  whose  pin  money  counts  more  sixpences  than  all 
the  pins  and  hairpins  she  loses  in  a  year  never  knows  the 
satisfaction  of  saving  a  tuppenny  tram  fare  by  walking, 
while  the  unholy  joy  of  picking  up  the  best  bargain  at 
a  remnant  sale  has  not  its  equal  among  the  emotions." 

"But  surely,  Polly,  you  should  never  be  tasting  that 
unholy  joy  to  its  dregs  ?  The  professor's  income  as  a  pro- 
fessor  ^" 

"The  price  of  professorships  varies,  and  I  think  for 
learned  and  abstruse  subjects  must  be  the  cheapest  on  the 
list.  Besides,  !^ance,  he  resigned  the  chair,  or  whatever 
the  university  calls  that  exalted  piece  of  furniture,  years 
ago.  It  gave  him  more  time  to  grub  among  the  roots  of 
the  most  unwanted  and  buried  of  dead  languages." 

"But  I  thought — ^you  always  call  him -" 

"Professor?  Yes,  I  thiii  it's  because  he  knows  so 
much  and  professes  so  little,"  said  his  wife  softly,  and 
for  a  moment  the  brave  smile  hid  itself  behind  the  shadow 
of  a  sigh,  only  to  return  braver  than  ever.  "I  fear  'tis 
but  a  bread-and-cheese  income  left  to  us,  but  there,  even 
if  I'm  not  a  bit  clever  at  cooking,  I  can  make  rather  nice 
cheese-straws  for  when  my  family  are  tired  of  cheese 
natural." 

The  days  of  a  month  sped  on,  and  I  with  my  heart  at 
Seawall,  in  the  dismantled  house  set  in  its  wide-terraced 
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garden,  slipped  often  away  and  over  the  hill  after  my 
heart,  seeing  nothing,  comprehending  nothing  of  what  was 
going  on  at  Lncksboat  at  the  time.  Wondering  a  little, 
perhaps,  at  Hannah  Anseed's  nnusnal  sternness,  the  en- 
tire absence  of  her  smile  for  me  or  Albit-Ed;  the 
more  frequent  quarrels  between  her  and  her  husband. 
Once  I  heard  her  passionately  reiterated  resistance  to  his 
wishes : 

"No  matter  what  you  say,  Anseed,  if  th'  poor  lamb 
wants  me,  I  must  go  to  her,  neether  you  nur  th^  devil 
hinderin\" 

It  was  late  afternoon;  I  knew  the  time  because  the 
fire  flames  under  the  kettle  set  it  singing  the  song  of  the 
teacups,  and  the  red  light,  playing  across  her  face,  made 
it  look  like  a  stormy  sunset 

"No  matter  what  the  hour,  night  ur  day,  I  must  go  ef 
she  wants  me,"  she  repeated  stubbornly. 

"Go  to  hell,"  he  snarled  in  a  sort  of  blind  fury. 

'*I  will  if  so  be  you're  there  to  pay  th'  turnpike  fur 
me,"  she  answered  him. 

I  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep  early  that  night,  and  awoke 
in  the  black  middle  of  it,  hearing  footsteps  at  the  end 
of  the  landing  on  to  which  the  bedroom  doors  opened. 
The  footsteps  were  hurried  and  the  sound  of  stifled  sob- 
bing mingled  with  them.  I  jumped  up  and  listened  at 
the  door,  then  opened  it  very  whistly,  looking  toward 
where  a  candle  glimmered. 

"Why,  Hannah,  you  don't  live  here  night  times,"  I 
said,  for  she  stood  outside  Aunt  Milly's  room,  pushing 
the  door  to  quickly  when  I  opened  mine.  "Hannah,  is 
Aunt  Milly  ill?" 

For  a  minute  the  woman  looked  at  me  in  a  stupid,  dis- 
turbed way: 

"Not  ill  an'  not  'xactly  well,"  she  answered;  "she's 
took  to  walkin'  in  her  sleep  agen,  lately.     But  doanty  be 
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skeared,  I  shan't  budge  till  marnin'.  Jest  you  jump  back 
bed  agen  an'  stop  there." 

"How  did  you  know,  Hannah  ?" 

She  was  turning  away,  but  I  ran  a  step  or  two  and 
put  my  hand  on  her  arm,  which  I  felt  to  be  shaking  under 
its  sleeve,  and  stayed  her.  She  looked  deep  into  my 
face: 

"You're  diff'runt  to  most  child'n,"  she  muttered,  "more 
gumption  an'  not  so  flighty.  Child,  you've  no  call  to 
breathe  it  to  a  mortal  soul,  but  yer  Aunt  Milly  got  out 
o'  her  bed,  night-gowned  an'  her  hair  stragglin'  down 
her  back,  an'  walked  out  o'  th'  house  an'  made  straight 
fur  th'  cliff,  an'  there  Providence  in  th'  shape  an'  form 
o'  Pearce  Hassock  foun'  her  an'  brought  her  back  to  me. 
Belikes  he  wur  doin'  a  bit  of  smugglin',  but  th'  Lord  'u'd 
wink  His  eye  at  smugglin'  ef  so  be  he  saved  a  human 
life,  an'  sartin  sure  he  saved  Miss  Milly." 

Her  hard,  not  over-clean  hands  clasped  each  other  pray- 
erfully. 

For  a  week  after  that  Hannah  Anseed  slept  at  the 
farm,  and  sometimes  at  night  I  heard  footsteps  and  some- 
times voices,  and  sometimes  it  was  hushed  and  silent  as 
in  the  old  days,  and  then  Hannah  went  back  to  her  cot- 
tage, and  Sibert  went  back  to  Sibert's  Wood  one  day  to 
return  the  next,  having  obtained  leave  to  stay  longer — 
another  month  if  need  be. 

He  stayed  a  fortnight. 

Again  it  was  night,  at  the  end  of  February,  after  one 
of  those  warm,  soft  days  which  are  like  prisoners  out  on 
ticket  of  leave ;  the  least  liberty  they  take  by  encroaching 
on  the  preserves  of  spring  to  make  mortals  think  that 
delectable  season  has  arrived  two  months  before  its  time, 
down  swoops  north  wind,  their  jailer,  and  claps  them  into 
ward  and  prison  cell  again.  It  was  the  night  of  such  a 
day,  light  and  cold ;  I  dreamed  it  was  morning  and  Aunt* 
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Milly  was  calling  me,  and  so  tightly  she  gripped  my  shoul- 
der that  she  hurt  me,  and  I  cried  out : 

"I  wonH  go  to  sleep  again,  I  promise  I  won't  go  to 
sleep.  Aunt  Milly,  if  you  will  let  go." 

Then  I  fumbled  for  my  stockings,  but  she  gripped 
me  harder  and  dragged  me  along,  so  that,  stockingless,  I 
went  with  her,  downstairs  and  out  of  doors,  where  the 
night  air  made  me  shiver,  and  in  the  gray,  dark  mist  I 
saw  ghostly  shapes  move  slowly,  stirring  the  straw.  It 
was  bullocks  in  the  yard. 

Aunt  Milly  was  not  walking  in  her  sleep  this  time,  I 
was  sure,  for  her  eyes  were  wide  open,  staring  with  a 
sort  of  horror-stricken  regret  in  them. 

"I  must,  I  must,"  she  said  fiercely.  "I  donH  want  to 
do  it,  always  believe  it,  child,  I  don't  want  to;  but  he 
keeps  on  at  me,  and  when  the  devil  starts  talking  to  folks 
like  me,  there's  no  help  for  it,  we  must,  we  must." 

Her  voice  died  away  in  a  sobbing  wail  which  rose 
rather  than  fell  at  first,  but  her  hold  never  lessened,  and 
down  the  brick  path  we  hurried,  on,  on,  to  meadows  which 
stretched  away  to  the  cliffs  edge.  I  thought  I  heard  a 
window  open,  but  we  walked  so  fast  I  had  no  time  to 
turn.  On,  on,  till  but  a  little  space  of  grass  lay  between 
us  and  the  nothingness  above  the  sea,  and'  always,  as  in 
an  Iron  vice,  my  shoulder  was  held  by  a  hand  which 
looked  soft  and  weak  but  was  yet  so  strong. 

"Aunt  Milly,  Aunt  Milly,"  I  screamed,  "I  will  be 
good,  I'll  do  everything  you  tell  me.  I'll  dam  my  stock- 
ings, I'll  pluck  the  fowls  for  market,  if  you'll  only  let  us 
go  back  home."  (In  my  frenzy  I  promised  that  which  I 
most  disliked  to  perform.)     It  availed  not. 

"He  won't  let  me,"  she  panted.  "He  won't  let  me  send 
you  back." 

We  went  on,  and  now  the  smell  of  the  sea  came  up, 
strong  and  salt,  and  the  long,  plashing  sound  of  waves 
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sucking  at  the  shingle  below,  and,  ever  so  far  away,  small 
twinkling  lights  out  on  the  sea.  A  sudden  spasm  of 
horror  seized  me.  With  all  my  strength  I  tugged  and  tore 
to  escape  her  grip,  yet  knowing  horribly  how  weak  and 
useless  was  the  struggle.  I  tried  to  shriek  aloud,  but  I 
could  not  hear  my  voice,  only  loud  panting  breaths  which 
seemed  to  run  up  and  down  my  throat.  My  head  swam, 
my  feet  seemed  no  longer  to  touch  the  short  damp  grass ; 
fright  was  sending  me  unconscious.  Then  my  foot  was 
hit  and  cut  by  a  stone  and  physical  pain  brought  back 
consciousness,  and  as  a  flash  from  a  beacon  far  out  at  sea 
came  to  me  Hannah  Anseed's  strong  words  of  faith  to  a 
little  child  whose  daisies  were  short  of  stem : 

"While  they're  callin'  I'll  be  anwerin'  of  'em,  th'  Lord 
sez  somewheres  in  th'  Book,  an'  true  it  is." 

Then  the  proof  of  it:  God  had  made  the  daisies  grow 
with  longer  strigs.  And  if  the  daisies  .  .  .  was  not  I 
much  more  than  the  daisies  in  His  sight  ?  Incoherently, 
thought  stumbling  on  thought,  even  as  my  bruised  feet 
stumbled  over  each  other  in  their  hurry,  so  words  of  my 
prayer:  "Dear  God  .  .  .  about  the  daisies  .  .  .  help  me 
this  time  too  .  .  .  I'm  so  frightened  .  .  .  I'm  so  fright- 
ened. .  ."  We  had  got  to  the  cliff's  edge.  I  shut  my 
eyes,  there  was  a  buzzing  in  my  head,  Aunt  Milly's  voice 
came  from  very  far  away : 

"I  must  do  it.  I  must  do  it.  The  devil  keeps  on  to  me 
that  I  must  do  it" 


CHAPTER   XV 
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It  was  young  Sibert  Gatehouse  woke  me  that  night, 
sent  a  clothes  prop  up  ag'inst  th'  winder  an'  broke  one 
pane,  he  did,  an': 

"Mis'  Anseed,"  he  called  out,  "I'm  off  to  th'  cliff  fast 
as  I  can  go.  Aunt  Mill  is  walkin'  in  her  sleep  agen,  an' 
she's  took  Mercy  with  her." 

'Fore  I  could  speak  he  was  gone,  dropped  th'  clothes 
prop  an'  over  th'  fence.  My  word,  but  that  bye  can  run, 
an'  th'  Lord  knowed  there  was  need  fur  it.  I  was  arter 
him  in  a  handful  o'  minutes,  but  'twarn't  me  done  nothink 
in  savin'  th'  child's  life — ^he  done  that  'fore  I  got  there. 
I  seed  him  on  ahead,  tearin'  along  an'  gainin'  here  a  yard 
an'  there  a  yard.  On,  on,  till  he  got  even  wi'  my  poor 
lamb  an'  th'  little  'un ;  then  he  tried  sunderin'  of  'em  wi' 
his  strong  arms,  but  she'd  th'  devil's  own  strenk  in  her 
that  night.  She  fought  an'  he  fought,  an'  then  jest  as 
I  come  nigh  to  'em,  I  seed  him  fling  th'  little  'un  to  one 
side,  an'  she  lay  there  senseless  while  he  turned  to  an' 
grappled  wi'  a  mad  woman,  stark,  ravin'  mad,  my  poor 
lamb,  for  she  never  knowed  him  nur  me,  me  that's  bin 
wi'  her  prit'  nigh  all  her  life. 

We  got  her  home  ...  I  dunno  how  we  got  her  home 
...  I  dunno  how  th'  long  night  passed  till  daylight  come 
.  .  .  an'  th'  bye  dunno  neether  ...  we  jest  kep'  on. 

I  sent  him  fur  th'  doctor,  an'  he  come,  an'  Pearce  Has- 
sock, an'  one  or  two  others,  an'  when  'twas  gittin'  daylight 
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they  took  her  away;  she'd  quieted  down  a  bit,  tired  out, 
poor  dear.  An^  little  Mercy  we  putt  to  bed  agen,  an' 
she  never  seed  her  aunt  took  away,  'twasn't  fit  she  should. 
But  th'  bye  seed  her,  an'  it  turned  him  into  supp'n  of  a 
man,  that  night  did.  It  left  me  an  old  woman — I  wur 
gittin'  that  way  before,  an'  th'  night  finished  me.  I 
stayed  most  o'  th'  day  at  th'  farm,  puttin'  things  straight 
an'  tidyin'  up,  an'  sendin'  young  Sibert  off  home  to  Gate- 
house's to  know  ef  they  was  goin'  to  have  th'  little  'un  or 
ef  I  was  to  keep  her. 

Then  I  slipped  roun'  home.  I  walked  a  bit  lame  an'  my 
head  went  swimmy  an'  I  thought  about  makin'  a  cup  o' 
tea.     I  never  made  it 

Anseed,  he'd  bin  at  th'  public,  wi'  me  away  all  th' 
forenoon,  an'  a  man  ain't  his  own  master  wi'  th'  drink  in 
him.  .  .  .  I'd  oughter  make  allowances  ....  He  threw 
a  jug  at  my  head  an'  broke  it  ...  an'  a  plate.  Then  I 
started  throwin'  crockery.     It  sort  o'  sobered  him. 

"Hold  hard,"  he  sez,  "we  shan't  have  a  platter  left." 

"Ef  you  throw,  I  throw,"  sez  I.  (But  I  took  care  to 
throw  platters  he'd  broke  a'ready.) 

Arter  a  bit  he  taxed  me  wi'  th'  trouble  at  th'  farm, 
an'  what  was  to  become  o'  th'  child. 

"I'd  have  her  here  'long  'ith  me  ef  I  wasn't  clean 
ashamed  o'  yer  drunken  ways,"  I  sez,  goaded  into  lettin' 
out  more'n  I'd  meant  to.  "As  'tis,  I've  sent  young  Sibert 
home  to  ax  his  mother  ef  she'll  take  her  till  Miss  Milly 
comes  out  agen." 

It  putt  his  dander  up  an'  I  reck'n  'twas  more  my  fault 
nur  his — ^he  took  off  his  leather  strap  an'  beat  me.  He'd 
done  it  afore,  but  in  marriage  a  woman  takes  her  man 
fur  better,  fur  worse. 

But  this  time  somebody  chanced  to  be  passin'  an'  looked 
in  at  th'  winder.  Whoever  'twas  had  got  a  woman's  tongue 
in  his  mouth,  fur  he  let  out  all  over  th'  place  as  he  come 
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by.  Lucksboat  an'  see  Anseed  thrashin'  his  wife.  Nex' 
marnin'  early,  when  I  wur  down  an'  shakin'  mats  outside 
th'  door,  I  looked  up  at  th'  sky  fur  a  minute  to  wonner 
ef  th'  Lord  were  so  busy  settin'  jobs  fur  th'  angels,  He 
'ouldn't  have  time  to  look  down  an'  be  sorry  fur  th'  moast 
mis'able  woman  on  earth. 

"Thou  knowest,  Thou  knowest,"  I  kep'  on  a-sayin'  to 
myself.  "But  doanty  be  temptin'  a  poor  body  too 
fur." 

Th'  shakin'  o'  th'  mats  set  up  a  dust  o'  supp'n  blowin' 
in  my  face.  'Twas  chaff  strewed  in  front  of  our  door, 
an'  I  knowed  what  it  meant.  So  did  Anseed  when  he  see 
it.  Down  our  way  ef  a  man's  sin  thrashin'  his  wife, 
neighbors'll  come  in  th'  night  an'U  likely  throw  chaff  in 
front  of  his  house  to  warn  him  com  can  be  thrashed,  but 
not  a  woman. 

It  maddened  Anseed.  It  shamed  me  moast.  An'  th' 
seemin'  waste  o'  it  all,  fur  'twas  to  help  Miss  Milly  I 
married  him,  an'  her  in  th'  'sylum^  an'  th'  child  to  go — 
Lucksboat  without  little  Mercy!  Eh,  but  this  puUin'  at 
th'  heartstrings  hurts  more  as  ye  git  older.  But  nex'  day 
I  see  suj^'n  as  made  me  think  'twas  wise  an'  well  th' 
child  should  go  now. 

I  come  upon  Albit-Ed  cleanin'  shoes  out  in  th'  wood- 
lodge  (Miss  Milly  has  th'  knife-board  an'  th'  blackin' 
brushes  kep'  there),  an'  he  never  see  me.  He'd  got  a  pair 
o'  Mercy's  in  his  hands  an'  was  talkin'  to  'em  an'  strokin' 
of  'em,  like's  ef  they'd  bin  a  pet  kitten : 

"Her  bits  o'  shoes,"  he  sez,  "her  little  bits  o'  shoes." 

Thin  at  th'  soles  they  was  an'  a  trifle  run  down  at  th' 
heels.  I  watched  him  scrape  off  th'  mud  wi'  an  old  knife, 
an'  m'isten  th'  blackin'  wi'  spittin'  on  it  (my  grand- 
mother taught  me  th'  trick).  Then  he  polished  'em  one 
at  a  time,  an'  a  tear  fell  down  an'  added  m'isture  to  th' 
blackin'.    He  brushed  'em  same  as  a  queen's  shoes  'u'd  be 
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brushed.     It  hurt  me  inside  to  see  him  do  it,  so  I  went 
up  to  him  an'  laid  my  hand  heavy  on  his  shoulder,  an' : 

"Albit-Ed,"  I  sez,  "there's  a  lesson  some  on  us  has  to 
learn  young,  an'  it's  hard  enow,  th'  Lord  knows.  It's 
this :  Th'  best  cut  in  th'  j'int  comes  to  some,  seems  some- 
how it's  their'n  be  rights,  an'  some  on  us  has  to  be  con- 
tent wi'  scrips  an'  scraps  an'  never  know  what  th'  prime 
cut  tastes  like.  That's  you  an'  me,  sonnie,  so  doanty 
never  set  yer  heart  on  nothink  beyond,  'tain't  meant  fur 
ye  ef  ye  do.  An'  'tisn't  that  th'  good  Lord  ain't  merciful 
to  all,  it's  jest  a  part  o'  His  plan  which  we  can't  make 
head  nur  tail  of,  seein'  it's  only  a  teeny  bit  out  o'  th' 
middle  He  shows  us." 


CHAPTER   XVI 


MEBCY^S     WORD 


SiBEBT  came  back  from  his  home  and  said  Hannah  was 
to  take  care  of  me  that  night  at  Lucksboat,  and  the  next 
day  he  was  to  drive  me  to  Sibert's  Wood,  Uncle  Robert 
and  Aunt  Caroline  said  so. 

"Shall  I  come  back  to  Lucksboat  very  often  ?"  I  asked 
him. 

He  shook  his  head: 

"Why,  no,  I  don't  think  so,  Mercy ;  there'd  be  the  bother 
of  getting  you  to  and  fro.  I  don't  suppose  father  and 
mother  would  be  willing :  they  don't  like  children  to  give 
trouble." 

(The  bald,  dreary  truth  of  this  I  was  to  learn  slowly 
and  unf orgettingly. ) 

"And  not  learn  lessons  with  Numparel  and  the  boys, 
and  see  Mother  Polly?" 

"There's  a  school  in  the  village  you've  to  go  to,  mother 
says." 

Sibert's  voice  was  hard,  and  I  could  not  tell  the  hard- 
ness was  with  his  parents  and  not  at  all  with  me.  Just 
then  life  stretched  before  me  as  one  day  I  had  watched 
the  sea  when  the  rain  fell  slantingly  on  it,  and  all  the 
sky  was  purple-gray  and  all  the  sea  was  green-gray,  and 
sulky  and  sullen,  with  never  a  smile  on  the  waves,  never 
a  light  in  the  clouds.  I  looked  at  the  gray  of  it  then,  I 
lived  in  the  gray  of  it  now. 
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"I  shall  miss  them  so,"  I  said,  and  turned  my  face  away 
that  Sibert  might  not  see  me. 

^'Look  here,  Mercy"  (there  was  an  eagerness  in  his 
voice,  I  could  tell  it  matched  his  face),  "they  seem  to 
think  at  home  I'd  better  take  Lucksboat  in  hand  to  look 
after  while  Aunt  Mill  is  away.  Mercy,  I  could  any  time 
get  across  to  Seawall  and  give  a  message — or — or  any- 
thing  " 

"It  wouldn't  be  the  same,"  I  said  indistinctly  and  kept 
my  face  still  turned  away.  That  night  Hannah  Anseed 
slept  with  me,  her  strong  mother-arms  held  me  as  if  very 
loth  to  let  me  go.  To  her  I  cried  the  sorrows  of  my 
young  life: 

"Mother  is  dead  and  Aunt  Milly's  gone  away,  and  you 
won't  be  at  Sibert's  Wood,  Hannah,  and  I'm  not  to  go 
and  see  Mother  Polly  and  Numparel.  Oh,  Hannah,"  I 
sobbed  at  length,  "I'm  sure  Gted's  angry  with  me.  I  shall 
die  soon  and  go  to  hell  and  be  burnt  up  forever  and 
ever." 

"My  poor  little  lamb,  my  poor  little  lamb,"  the  old 
woman  chided  me  very  tenderly;  "th'  Almighty's  got  too 
kind  a  heart  for  that,  an'  it  now  an'  agen  comes  to  me  as 
He  doesn't  mean  us  to  take  th'  lake  o'  fire  an'  brimstone 
word  fur  word.  Th'  fear  o'  th'  Lord  is  th'  beginnin' 
o'  wisdom,  old  Solomon  sez,  so  I  putt  that  fear  before 
you  an'  Albit-Ed,  same's  I  done  th'  birch ;  both  has  their 
place — one  in  th'  heart,  t'other  on  th'  body.  Life's  too 
soft  a  thing  nowadays,  it's  spare  th'  child  this  and  spare 
th'  child  that,  till  it  only  knows  th'  feel  o'  a  feather-bed 
to  make  its  flesh  flabby,  where  boards  'u'd  harden  its 
muscles.  So  I  putt  th'  fear  o'  th'  Lord  fust,  but  now 
trouble's  come,  I'll  show  ye  th'  love  o'  th'  Lord,  my  little 
'un." 

So  in  humble,  halting,  unlettered  language,  she  showed 
me  how  encompassing  a  thing  Infinite  Love  might  be. 
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A  child's  tears  do  not  endure  for  a  night,  and  tempered 
joy  at  least  comes  with  morning.  Sitting  at  breakfast, 
my  eyes  said  good-bye  to  Aunt  Milly's  sitting-room  and 
its  familiar  household  gods. 

Lucksboat  was  a  house  of  few  rooms,  consequently  the 
living-room,  as  my  aunt  called  it,  measured  in  relation- 
ship,  was  a  sort  of  first-cousin-once-removed  to  a  drawing- 
room  and  second  cousin  to  a  kitchen;  it  contained  the 
hoarded  ornaments  of  a  past  generation  in  its  bits  of 
Lowestoft  and  Chelsea  china  which  filled  a  corner  cup- 
board; the  everyday  teaset  crowded  against  willow-pat- 
terned dinnerware,  while  plates  and  dishes  by  deed  of 
separation  rested  in  the  rack  over  the  scullery  sink.  The 
only  pictures  were  a  set  of  hunting  prints,  colored  and 
valuable.  The  high  mantelshelf,  tantalizingly  beyond 
reach  of  my  fingers,  was  also  crowded ;  a  china  Napoleon 
on  a  prancing  steed  flanked  the  clock  on  its  left,  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  similarly  mounted  on  its  right;  thus 
in  art,  at  least,  the  two  great  generals  were  only  by  time 
divided. 

Bronze  candlesticks  wore  crinolines  of  glass  lusters  and 
took  to  pieces  in  sections  (pleasure  to  me  lay  in  fitting 
them  wrongly  after  their  fortnightly  polish).  In  con- 
sidering the  Gatehouses  from  the  vantage  point  of  added 
years,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  respect  for 
their  dead  as  shown  in  marble,  stone  or  cardboard,  they 
regarded  as  a  paramount  charge  to  be  passed  on  with 
mahogany  furniture  or  hereditary  rheumatism,  from 
fallier  to  son,  from  mother  to  daughter,  from  uncle  to 
nephew,  or,  as  in  my  own  case,  from  aunt  to  niece.  The 
village  church  proclaimed  their  virtues  in  laudable  copies 
of  storied  urn  if  not  animated  bust ;  while  many  an  epi- 
taph voiced  how  Bichard,  Robert,  or  Thomas  of  the  Gate- 
houses "lived  respected  and  died  lamented."  Further 
and  more  intimate  particulars  were  printed  on  memorial 
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cards  whereon  embossed  angels,  or  widows,  leaned  over 
tombs  shaped  like  old-fashioned  work-boxes,  mourning 
their  irreparable  loss,  on  a  sable  background.  A  family 
Bible,  bulky  because  it  contained  the  Apocrypha  and 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  contained  also  pages  of 
labored  writing  anent  dead  and  gone  Gatehouses.  The 
Bible  lay  on  the  wool-worked  top  of  a  music  stool,  and 
when  Aunt  Milly  taught  me  music,  raised  me  by  half  a 
foot  to  within  performing  reach  of  "The  last  rose  of 
summer.^'  The  piano  itself  was  wedged  between  side- 
board and  couch,  with  an  appearance  of  not  having  room 
to  breathe ;  we  cleaned  its  yellow  notes  with  milk,  as  we 
did  the  playing-cards  whose  home  it  was,  in  company 
with  Aunt  Milly's  knitting  and  her  prayer  and  hymn 
books.  "Such  a  handy  place  for  odd  things,"  she  called 
the  space  over  the  notes  when  the  piano  was  closed.  Tears 
of  mine  had  fallen  on  them  when  my  stifF  fingers  had 
stumbled  against  wrong  notes,  finding  them  so  much 
easier  to  play  than  right  ones.  I  forgot  the  tears  now 
and  remembered  only  the  patience  of  the  teacher;  other 
and  more  real  tears  had  washed  out  the  memory  of  the 
first  teacup  storms. 

I  was  saying  good-bye,  turning  over  the  leaf  of  a  fin- 
ished  chapter. 

When  I  dressed  to  go  there  was  no  Aunt  Milly  to  tell ' 
me  if  my  best  hat  or  the  old  one  were  fitter  to  wear  on 
the  journey;  I  missed  her  chiding  if  the  hooks  (as  often 
happened)  were  not  in  their  right  eyes;  my  shoes  were 
more  polished  than  I  remembered  before ;  I  supposed  Albit- 
Ed  had  used  the  best  brushes. 

I  knew  Sibert  was  proud  of  his  driving — ^he  once  told 
me  it  was  the  only  thing  he  could  do  better  than  his  father 
— and  I  knew  he  wanted  me  to  say  something  about  it. 
If  Numparel  had  been  there  she  would  have  praised  him ; 
it  came  so  easy  to  her  to  say  pretty  things  to  people,  and 
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they  loved  her  for  it — most  of  them — ^wfaere  they  but 
liked  me. 

It  was  so  with  Sibert 

When  we  got  near  Sibert's  Wood,  I  saw  Michael  a 
long  way  off;  I  could  tell  it  was  he  by  his  lagging  foot, 
but  in  spite  of  it  he  hurried  to  meet  us;  the  lameness 
showed  more,  but  a  smile  spread  all  over  him;  it  was  a 
smile  which  gave  me  always  the  odd  idea  that  he  was 
standing  in  the  sunshine. 

"I^m  so  jolly  glad  youVe  come  to  live  with  us,  Mercy," 
he  called  out.  "IVe  been  on  the  lookout  for  you  all  the 
morning.  I'll  carry  her  box  indoors.  Sib,  while  you 
put  the  horse  away." 

Sibert's  Wood  stood  at  the  meeting  of  three  ways,  east 
and  west  and  north  stretched  straight  tree-bordered  roads. 
The  house  was  of  square,  uncompromising  build,  gazing 
stolidly  through  eyes  of  square-paned  windows,  sniffing 
the  wind  contemptuously  through  an  arched  porch  which 
was  its  nose,  and  preserving  a  grim  silence  with  the  shut 
door  of  its  mouth,  though  a  faint  smile  shone  at  times 
on  its  hearth-stoned  lower  lip. 

Aunt  Caroline's  greeting  was  kind  but  calculating;  her 
black  eyes  traveled  over  me  as  if  to  sum  up  my  capabili- 
ties for  manual  work.  Work  was  to  Aunt  Caroline  a  god 
who  demanded  continual  sacrifices,  oblations,  and  burned 
offerings.  She  carried  about  with  her  an  air  of  militant 
bustle;  swept  a  room  emphatically,  dusted  it  aggressively, 
till  you  felt  you  must  move  your  person  somewhere,  any- 
where, out  of  her  reach,  or  it  might  be  taken  up,  shaken 
and  dusted  with  other  furniture.  I  look  back  on  her  now 
from  the  other  end  of  the  years;  her  capable  hands,  her 
busy  fingers,  fingers  that  could  never  rest,  for  I  have 
noticed  when  after  gloaming  a  lighted  lamp  drew  moths 
through  the  open  window,  those  busy  hands  of  hers  were 
seeking,   capturing,    and   with    unerring,   merciless   first 
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finger  pressing  the  life  swiftly  from  their  soft-winged, 
non-resisting  bodies.  Also,  no  matter  what  her  occupa- 
tion, or  yours,  she  impressed  you  always  with  the  idea 
that  hers  was  hard  work,  yours  but  play. 

"Having  no  daughter  of  their  own,"  said  a  neighbor, 
"you'd  think  the  Gatehouses  would  make  a  daughter  of 
poor  Martha's  child." 

But  this  was  not  their  way,  rather  as  my  body  grew 
strong,  my  feet  tireless  in  the  fine  Kent  air,  they  made 
a  drudge  of  me.  The  one  doll  which  had  been  mine  since 
the  day  I  first  knew  Numparel — and  she  had  given  it  me 
out  of  her  abundance — literally  wore  out,  not  to  skin  and 
bone,  but  to  rag  and  sawdust.  Then  one  day  my  aunt 
burned  it,  and  I  have  known  little  girls  mourn  less  long 
and  hopelessly  over  the  burial  of  a  baby  sister  than  I  for 
my  cremated  doll.  I  never  wished  for  or  owned  another, 
and  when  after  months  I  took  out  the  small  garments 
which  belonged  to  it,  from  a  disused  soap  box  into  which 
I  had  pressed  them,  I  found  round  patches  of  mildew; 
it  was  where  tears  had  dropped.  Soon  after  that  Tap- 
pender  gave  me  a  kitten,  black  and  very  fierce  looking, 
half-starved  and  with  but  a  quarter  of  its  tail  left  since 
a  rat  bit  it  off.  I  grew  to  love  that  kitten  as  I  had  not 
even  loved  my  doll,  for  with  years  one's  power  to  love 
grows,  and  here  at  Sibert's  Wood  there  was  little  outlet 
for  it,  for  I  think  there  was  nothing  my  imcle  and  aunt 
wanted  less  than  their  orphan  niece's  love.  Tinker,  how- 
ever, with  loud  and  snore-like  purrings,  testified  to  our 
mutual  attachment. 

Aunt  Caroline  ignored  Tinker,  and  beyond  the  pressure 
of  her  heavy  foot  in  a  dark  passage,  the  little,  fierce  cat 
neither  feared  nor  cared  for  her.  With  Uncle  Robert  it 
was  different,  he  hated  domestic  animals,  and  cats  more 
than  most.  He  kept  a  dog  because,  sanctioned  by  cus- 
tom, it  would  seem  as  incumbent  on  a  farmer  to  keep  a 
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dog  as  a  horse ;  he  found  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  in 
setting  Tyke,  his  dog,  at  Tinker,  my  cat,  and  would  leave 
oflF  whatever  occupied  him  at  the  moment  to  watch  the  two 
fighting.  Tinker,  with  his  stump  of  a  tail  held  high,  his 
black  fur  bristling,  his  eyes  alight  like  two  strange,  hor- 
rible jewels  which  did  not  match,  faced  Tyke,  a  mongrel, 
ugly  of  temper  and  face,  who  yapped,  barked,  growled, 
made  futile  springs  at  the  game  little  cat,  only  to  get  his 
face  scratched;  in  time,  as  Tinker  grew  older  and  more 
expert  in  warfare,  this  guerrilla  fighting  ended  always 
one  way — the  retreat  of  Tyke,  the  advance  of  Tinker; 
the  anger  of  my  uncle,  the  indiflFerence  of  my  aunt. 

I  have  searched  back  into  this  dreary  period  of  my 
childhood  as  diligently  as  the  woma^  with  lighted  candle 
searched  for  lost  silver,  to  find  what  pleasures  there  were 
in  much  that  was  gray  and  pleasureless ;  I  find  among 
small  ones  Tinker's  victories  over  Tyke.  It  was  as  if  by 
proxy  they  chronicled  my  own  victories  over  my  sur- 
roundings— ^not  that  the  cat  ever  prized  my  affection 
as  I  did  his,  or  that  the  dog  bore  me  any  malice,  merely 
an  indifference  of  a  somewhat  warmer  quality  than  that 
of  my  relations;  and  it  was  this  indifference,  this  mere 
houseroom  for  the  orphan  with  no  love  fires  lighted  in 
the  parlors  of  their  hearts,  which  stunted  my  life.  I  to 
whom  had  been  given  a  hunger  for  love  which  amounted 
to  greed,  an  inherited  hunger  which  had  been  my  mother's 
misfortune,  for  she,  casting  about  for  an  object  for  pent-up 
affections,  gave  all  to  a  struggling  music-master  who  never 
succeeded  in  earning  quite  enough  to  keep  himself  and 
her,  and  dying  comparatively  young,  left  little  but  a 
drawerful  of  MSS.  music,  vain  and  futile  outcome  of  a 
brain  not  equal  to  his  ambition. 

In  the  years  I  lived  at  Sibert's  Wood  I  was  never  taken 
to  a  neighbor's  house  (for  the  simple  but  sufficient  reason 
that  my  uncle  and  aunt  seldom  went  themselves,  main- 
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taining  a  queer  pride  in  thus  living  antagonistic  to  their 
kind).  In  between  lesson  hours  I  wandered  at  will  about 
the  big  meadows  surrounding  the  house,  skirted  the  fields 
which  lay  beyond,  knowing  with  eyes  shut  the  trend  of 
the  three  lanes  which  diverged  from  the  farm  to  the  turn- 
pike road,  speaking  to  few  people  save  the  one  maid  of 
the  house  who  was  called  "the  general,"  the  farm  laborers, 
their  wives,  the  stable  men  who  successively  and  most 
times  successfully  courted  "the  general." 

Or  I  wandered  about  the  big  cold  kitchens  with  their 
whitewashed  walls,  their  floors  of  square  stones  and  worn 
bricks,  or  dipped  down  cautiously  and  fearfully  into  colder 
cellars,  where  slimy  efts  and  slimier  slugs  moved  and  had 
their  being,  disturbed  weekly  by  the  woman  who  washed 
down  the  damp  bricks,  swept  spiders  from  the  mildewed 
walls.  In  the  farther  cellar  stood  a  row  of  casks,  and 
both  cellars  smelt  strongly  of  beer,  for  my  uncle  often 
busied  himself  drawing  big  stone  jarsful  for  the  men  at 
work  in  the  fields.  He  tapped  the  casks  himself  when 
they  were  wanted,  and  if  later  the  taps  got  clogged  with 
hops,  he  would  lie  down  on  the  bricks  and  blow  gustily 
up  the  tap's  hole,  to  rise  hastily,  choking  with  the  freed 
beer  which  had  splashed  him.  In  the  background  I  some- 
times stood  watching  him,  a  little  shadowy  figure,  not 
near  enough  to  be  in  his  way.  In  a  curious,  not  easily 
explained,  manner  the  damp,  almost  clammy,  coldness  and 
green  twilight  of  the  cellars  fascinated  me.  I  liked  to 
stand  at  the  outer  doorway,  whose  steps,  leading  up  to  a 
world  of  sunlighted  green  things,  were  fringed  with  tiny 
ferns  and  flowering  creepers.  Days  when  the  brewer's 
man  stopped  his  dray  at  Sibert's  Wood,  I  have  felt  an 
uncanny  pleasure  iA  hearing  the  full  casks  roll  and  slide 
down  the  steps,  neither  helped  nor  hindered  by  good- 
tempered  oaths  of  the  men.  I  had  read  of  an  earthquake 
and  I  liked  to  let  these  sounds  stand  for  it  in  my  imagina- 
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tion— full  beer  barrels  rolling  down  brick  steps,  or  being 
shoved  up  them,  empty. 

Mrs.  Tappender,  the  woman  who  washed  down  the  cel- 
lar floor,  had  on  two  occasions  been  kind  to  me;  once  she 
stroked  my  hair  with  a  big  wet  hand  when  my  aunt  re- 
proved me;  once — ^but  I  forget  what  the  other  kindness 
was,  only  it  secured  my  loyal  friendship :  days  when  she 
stayed  long  in  the  beer  cellar  till  she  walked  a  little  un- 
steadily through  to  the  nearer  one,  her  breath  smelling  as 
my  uncle's  face  did  when  he  had  been  blowing  hops  away 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cask.  She  might  have  had  my  help 
in  steering  ah  she  would,  for  in  the  near  cellar  was  a 
well  whose  only  cover  was  a  slab  of  wood  thrown  across 
its  mouth;  it  was  supposed  to  be  empty,  but  none  knew 
for  certain,  and  there  were  days  in  the  winter  months 
when  both  cellars  were  aflow  with  water  and  men  in 
stout  boots  and  gaiters  had  perforce  to  do  housemaid's 
work,  and  the  lamp  they  held  gleamed  fitfully  and  greenly 
on  a  foot  or  two  feet  of  murky  water,  which  was  pumped 
from  the  outside  and  carried  away  in  pails,  or  sa^ed 
sulkily  into  the  bricks  at  its  leisure. 

From  the  beginning  and  throjigh  all  there  was  Michael, 
and  for  the  loyalty  of  a  life-long  friendship  I  thank  God 
always ;  and,  days  when  Lucksboat  could  spare  him,  there 
was  Sibert,  the  first  hero  my  childish  imagination  set  up 
in  its  heart's  shire;  but  their  mother,  less  by  word  than 
by  silent  force  of  will,  discouraged  that  brother-and-sister 
comradeship  they  were  so  willing  to  give,  and  I  to  have. 
Also  my  uncle  saw  to  it  that  both  boys  had  their  appor- 
tioned work,  and  for  me  there  were  lessons  and  household 
taskl^y  so  that  through  the  working  days  of  the  week  our 
paths  seldom  ran  parallel;  still  I  was  sure  always  of  a 
quiet  dependence  I  could  lean  on,  a  friendly  eye  to  meet 
mine,  a  boy's  sympathy  and  sense  of  justice  when  things 
went  contrary. 
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On  Sundays,  when  the  farm  knew  a  cessation  from 
toil,  a  brief  sitting  still,  when  indoors  and  out  man  and 
beast  received  but  their  necessary  provender  and  other 
labor  was  dropped,  then,  though  I  was  too  young  and 
ignorant,  made  of  too  common  stuff  to  sing  with  the 
saintly  Gteorge  Herbert: 

''Sundays  the  pillars  are 
On  which  Heaven's  palace  arched  lies: 
The  other  days  fill  up  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities. 
They  are  the  fruitful  beds  and  borders 
In  God's   rich  garden:  that  is  bare 
Which  parts  their  ranks  and  borders." 

I  knew  at  least  the  truth  of, 

''The  working  days  are  the  back  part; 
The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there, 
Making  the  whole  to  stop  and  bow, 
Till  thy  release  appear." 

Bain  or  shine,  dry  or  cold,  we  walked  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  morning  service  at  the  parish  church,  an  ancient 
structure,  massive  and  cathedral-like  in  its  proportions, 
the  white  austerity  of  whose  walls  had  been  defaced  with 
mediocre  frescoes  by  a  former  incumbent ;  the  very  stones 
cried  out  against  such  mutilation  and  let  the  damp  in 
through  mortared  crevices  till  the  features  of  cherubs  and 
angels  were  blurred  and  wasted  with  the  leprosy  of  mildew. 
A  crusader's  tomb,  the  hatchment  of  an  extinct  family, 
eflSgies  of  those  who  had  worthily  borne  its  great  name, 
fitones  graven  with  the  eulogies  of  their  virtues,  these 
had  almost  a  more  weird  fascination  for  me  than  the 
green  twilight  of  eft-haunted  cellars  at  the  farm.  The 
sight  of  them  often  pinned  my  eyelids  up  through  a  long 
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and  somewhat  dreary  service,  when  the  parson  prayed  all 
the  extra  (and,  it  seemed  to  me  then,  superfluous) 
prayers,  for  the  village  folks  knew  little  and  cared  less 
what  time  the  high  courts  of  parliament  assembled;  they 
were  indifferent  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  any  but 
themselves,  and,  looking  back,  I  wonder  if  their  stolid 
indifference  to  the  whole  service  was  a  burden  very  heavy 
on  the  soul  of  their  vicar,  or  if  custom  staled  him  to 
indifference  also. 

A  long  uncushioned  pew  was  ours,  and  there  was  one 
hassock  apiece  till  I  came,  when  each  boy  tried  to  kick 
me  his,  and  between  two  hassocks  I  sometimes  got  a  fall, 
whereat  Uncle  Kobert  frowned.  Michael  sat  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  pew,  then  I,  Sibert  next  his  mother,  she 
next  her  husband,  and  each  Sunday  the  ceremony  was 
regularly  performed  of  passing  Uncle  Kobert's  beaver  hat 
from  one  to  another  till  it  reached  Michael,  who  placed 
it  on  the  seat  beside  him  till  service  should  be  over.  It 
was  as  if  the  hat  carried  with  it  the  virtue  of  parental 
control,  and  that,  even  if  they  had  willed,  Sibert  and 
Michael  could  never  have  played  such  pranks  as  occa- 
sionally beset  the  young  Mees,  with  two  such  mentors  as 
their  father's  eye  on  one  side  and  the  solemnity  of  his 
beaver  hat  on  the  other. 

I  think  to  a  child  wrapped  round  with  loneliness,  God 
lets  Nature  have  a  hand  in  the  upbringing,  that  where 
humanity  fails  Nature  steps  in.  An  essayist  tells  us: 
*'If  you  gather  apples  in  the  sunshine,  or  make  hay,  or 
hoe  com,  and  then  retire  within  doors,  and  shut  your  eyes, 
and  press  them  with  your  hands,  you  shall  still  see  apples 
hanging  in  the  bright  light,  with  houghs  and  leaves 
thereto,  or  the  tasseled  grass,  or  the  com  flap,  and  this 
for  five  to  six  hours  afterwards/*  It  is  many  years  since 
a  Sunday  afternoon  when  I  found  my  way  to  Sibert's 
Wood,  and  for  a  while  lost  myself  in  a  congregation  of 
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tree  trunks.  Since  then  I  have  seen  many  things,  won- 
derful and  beautiful,  sad  and  strange,  but  I  can  shut  my 
eyes  still  and  call  up  the  vision  of  green  and  gold  beauty 
I  saw  then. 

It  was  spring,  and  I  went  through  the  garden  where 
the  crust  of  the  old  brown  earth  was  everywhere  pierced 
with  the  spears  of  the  first  season;  needle-thin  blades  of 
crocus  leaves,  broader  of  daffodils,  of  hyacinths — every- 
where creation  finding  a  way  up  through  the  earth  to 
greet  the  sun.  All  along  the  borders  the  deep  yellow 
flames  of  the  crocuses  were  lighted  till  they  shone  as  foot- 
lights to  the  stage  of  green  bowery  glades,  the  woody 
paths  down  which  the  spirit  of  spring  stepped  with 
gossamery  feet,  so  light  that  dew  scarce  wet  them  and  no 
tenderest  flower's  neck  was  broken  by  her  tread.  The  full 
orchestra  of  brown  birds  played  selections,  which  now  J 
know  it  were  from  the  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Solomon's. 
Beyond  the  garden,  which  lay  at  the  back  of  the  house 
away  from  the  three  roads,  stretched  an  orchard,  where 
the  early  plum  trees  were  putting  on  their  white  em- 
broideries, and  the  cherry  trees  were  busy  unpacking 
theirs ;  that  orchard  was  a  continual  unrolling  of  beautiful 
pictures  to  me,  for  we  had  not  such  an  one  at  Lucks-  * 
boat.  The  orchard  led  straight  to  the  wood  from  which 
Sibert's  took  its  name ;  here  the  young  buds  were  bursting 
on  the  trees,  kicking  off  their  sticky  sheaths  of  swaddling 
bands  to  give  their  green  legs  freedom  to  grow  in,  to  curtsy 
to  Spring  as  she  danced  across  the  wood  helter-skelter, 
scattering  gold  dust  that  fell  first  on  silver  budding  palms, 
next  burnishing  the  dandelions  and  buttercups,  the  prim- 
roses and  daffodils,  till  she  had  woven  a  girdle  of  gold  for 
the  earth  to  clasp  the  satin  of  her  grass-green  gown.  Above 
a  close,  high  network  of  twigs  hung  a  sky  of  hyacinth-blue 
flecked  with  tiny  white  clouds,  as  when  hyacinths  are 
white. 
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I  sat  down  under  the  branches  with  great  delight,  for 
here  had  I  come  upon  a  withdrawing-room  from  my  aunt's 
presence,  a  city  of  refuge  for  my  pursued  spirit,  that  spirit 
which  was  thought  unbefitting  a  girl,  most  particularly  a 
dependent  girl,  and  therefore  to  be  curbed  and  broken. 

There  was  a  rustle  in  the  branches,  and  from  between 
the  boughs  of  a  nut  tree,  so  that  all  the  catkins  shook  and 
shivered,  Michael's  head  appeared.  He  whistled  his  sur- 
prise at  seeing  me : 

"So  you've  found  the  wood  out,"  he  said.  "I've  never 
met  anybody  here  before." 

^'Why  don't  people  come  ?"  I  asked. 

"For  one  thing,  it's  private ;  father's  fields  lie  all  round 
it,  and  the  squire  preserves  the  game  in  it,  and  we  have 
the  hares  and  rabbits,  so  naturally  we  don't  advertise  it 
as  a  village  playground.    How  do  you  like  it  ?" 

I  considered,  following  my  own  train  of  thought : 

"It'll  be  a  lovely  place  to  run  away  to,"  I  finally  said 
of  Sibert's  Wood. 

Michael  nodded  as  one  comprehending: 

"That's  what  people  who  live  in  towns  up  to  their  eyes 
in  bricks  and  mortar  haven't  got,"  said  he.  "A  place  to 
get  away  by  themselves  in  and  think  their  worries  out, 
or — or" — ^his  eyes  wandered  away  and  lost  thought  of  me 
in  a  maze  of  green  buds  and  brown  twigs — "if  an  uncom- 
monly big  slice  of  luck  happened  to  me  I  should  want  to 
come  here,  and  be  jolly  well  pleased  about  it." 

*^hat  would  be  a  big  slice  of  luck  ?"  I  asked  stupidly. 

"Oh,  diflferent  slices  for  diflFerent  people,"  he  answered 
lightly;  "some  like  plum  cake  and  others  seed.  For  me 
it  would  be  a  pleasant  surprise  to  wake  up  one  morning 
and  find  my  heels  touching  instead  of  one  leg  always  a  bit 
shorter  than  the  other."  He  spoke  with  such  a  sunny 
smile  on  his  freckled  face,  such  a  merry  glance  from  his 
blue  eyes,  that  I  never  realized  how  much  the  luck  would 
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mean  to  him,  how  much  the  denial  of  it,  till  once  he  spoke 
of  it  again  years  later  when  he  was  a  man  and  I  the  girl 
he  loved. 

"What  is  the  wood  like  in  the  winter,  Michael?"  I 
asked. 

He  thought  a  minute : 

"You've  read  of  those  old  druid  chaps,"  he  asked,  "who 
made  a  church  of  their  woods,  held  forth  under  their  oak 
trees,  and  so  forth  ?  I  think  it's  a  fine  sort  of  church  my- 
self. Well,  here  in  the  winter  it's  as  if  these  trees — the 
biggest  and  oldest  of  'em — ^had  turned  into  druids;  the 
snow  clings  about  'em  like  priests'  robes,  and  higher  up 
the  wind  catches  and  blows  the  snow  and  dead  leaves  to- 
gether like  straggling  beards.  And  some  stand  up  straight 
and  some  stand  with  hunched  shoulders  like  very  old  men, 
and  the  wind  blows  round  'em  and  through  'em,  till  if 
you  listen  you  hear  'em  croaking  and  coughing  and  now 
and  again  having  a  bit  of  a  laugh  together." 

^  What  are  they  doing  now  ?"  I  whispered. 

"Oh,  they're  young  in  the  springtime,"  he  laughed,  "so 
they're  singing  and  giggling  together  like  schoolgirls,  and 
the  birds  set  the  tunes  for  them."  He  jumped  up  from 
where  he  had  been  sitting  on  the  mossy  ground.  "It's  get- 
ting near  tea  time,  Mercy." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  and  got  up,  too. 

"Mother  hates  anyone  being  late  for  meals,"  he  warned 
me  with  a  kindly  awkwardness. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

WORD  OF  MEBCt's  VISIT  TO  THE  MBES 

MiLLY  Gatehouse  was  away  from  Lucksboat  three 
years  before  it  was  safe  to  give  her  back  the  liberty  her 
poor  diseased  mind  abused,  and  during  that  time  no  man 
of  years  could  have  done  more  yeoman  service  in  his 
mistress's  absence  than  did  her  nephew,  Sibert  Gatehouse. 
Long  and  unwearyingly  through  the  months  he  worked, 
leaving  his  boyhood  definitely  behind,  taking  on  manhood 
and  not  disdaining  to  learn  lessons  of  that  old  man  of  un- 
polished speech,  Pearce  Hassock. 

At  first  he  stayed  a  night  or  two  nights  in  the  week  at 
Lucksboat,  and  Hannah  Anseed  from  the  cottage  cooked 
for  him;  then,  when  the  fields  yellowed  to  harvest  and 
time  was  worth  more  than  money,  he  stayed  three  nights 
where  they  had  been  two  and  presently  all  the  week,  re- 
turning only  to  Sibert's  Wood  for  Sundays,  leaving  but 
this  one  day  in  the  week  for  his  mother  to  treasure  si- 
lently, counting  impatiently  the  six  that  lay  between,  one 
day  when  Michael's  smile  added  the  warmer  sunshine  of 
laughter;  one  day  for  which,  as  secretly  as  his  mother, 
Mercy  Pardilow  lived  for  and  grudged  the  passing  hours 
of  it,  for,  spite  of  his  sometime  morose  ways,  his  slightly 
aggressive  speech  (perhaps  because  of  them,  for  a  girl's 
nature  is  as  queerly  contrary  to  written  laws  as  a  wom- 
an's), she  loved  him  always  more  than  she  loved  Michael; 
also  she  had  a  week  of  Michael  and  only  a  Sunday  of 
Sibert. 
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Robert  Gatehouse  looked  on  sourly,  caressing  a  stubbly 
jaw  on  which  an  inscrutable  smile  gleamed  wintrily;  the 
more  sourly  a  hot  noon  when  he  stumbled  on  the  lad 
stretched  his  length  on  the  dry,  withered  grass,  regarding 
lazily,  from  a  short  distance,  his  mother  with  pail  of  meal 
and  jug  of  water,  supplying  the  hamlet  *  of  hencoops, 
broods  of  yellow  chickens  cluttering  at  her  heels. 

"He  is  so  busy  all  the  week,"  she  excused,  ever  too 
ready  with  that  which  is  near  to  accusing. 

"  'As  busy  as  the  devil  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  he  can 
do  a  lot  of  damage,' "  the  farmer  quoted  grimly  from  a 
north  country  grandmother,  and  stalked  away. 

Sibert  raised  his  head  and  glanced  round  at  his  mother, 
his  chin  resting  cupped  in  his  hands. 

"It's  to  be  hoped  when  I  stand  at  the  Judgment  Seat," 
he  said  slowly,  "that  the  Almighty  won't  let  my  father 
have  a  hand  at  judging  me,  or  I  shall  come  off  badly. 
Will  it  be  like  this  always,  mother  ?" 

She  nodded: 

"It  runs  in  the  Gatehouse  blood  never  to  forgive,"  she 
said  somberly,  "never  to  look  over  even  a  boy's  blunder." 

"You  mean  that  time  I  cut  the  binds  of  growing  hops, 
and  spent  five  nights,  was  it-^r  six— in  Lengham 
lock-up  ?  Well,  the  same  blood  runs  in  me ;  I  shan't  for- 
give it  either." 

"And  yet — ^before  that.  Sib — ^you  had  a  happy  child- 
hood?" The  woman  looked  down  straightly  and  yearn- 
ingly into  the  younger  face. 

"Yes."  He  threw  back  across  the  years  a  memory- 
searching  glance.  "Yes,  mother,  I  think — I'm  sure  I 
did." 

"Then  you've  got  something  to  thank  the  Lord  for,"  she 
said  quietly;  "it's  a  blessing  that  does  not  fall  to  every 
child's  lot.  It's  the  best  gift  parents  can  give  their  babes, 
a  happy  childhood.     Some  of  us  who've  never  had  that 
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gift  grow  old  before  our  time  for  the  want  of  it — the  cry- 
ing want  of  it." 

"Did  you  know  the  want  of  it,  mother?" 

"Yes,  Sib." 

Sibert  Oatehouse  saw  his  mother's  face  as  none  else 
ever  saw  it.  To  him  she  gave  of  her  best,  and  it  softened 
hard  lines  with  the  light  of  abiding  love.  Then  the  old 
memories  put  out  the  light: 

"I  had  three  brothers,"  she  said  bitterly,  "and  if  I 
looked  at  them  from  the  outside  as  somebody  else's 
brothers  I  should  have  called  one  a  knave  and  one  a  fool, 
and  the  middle  one  a  mixture  of  knave  and  fool.  It  was 
the  fool  I  loved;  and  .  .  the  fool  went  to  prison  for 
something  the  knave  had  done,  and  he  that  was  both  knave 
and  fool  didn't  know  which  of  the  two  it  would  pay  him 
best  to  help,  so  he  did  nothing.  Boy,  that's  more  than 
I've  ever  told  anybody  of  my  family,  so  don't  you  ask  me 
another  question  about  them.  They're  dead  now,  and  it's 
a  weight  oflf  my  mind — they  might  have  been  more  trou- 
ble if  they'd  lived;  women's  crosses  are  many  a  time  the 
men  they're  nearest  related  to." 

Sibert  stood  up  slowly,  taking  the  empty  pail  and  jug 
from  his  mother's  hand : 

"So  going  to  jail  runs  in  my  blood  as  well  as  an  un- 
forgiving nature,"  he  said  cynically. 

"Life's  as  you  make  it,  not  as  you  take  it,"  she  told  him 
strongly. 

Late  in  the  summer  the  Anseeds  crossed  over  to  the 
farm  to  live;  it  made  the  place  more  homely  for  Sibert, 
and  settled  the  matter  of  his  living  there  through  the 
working  days. 

"And  when  Miss  Milly  comes  out,"  said  Hannah  An- 
seed,  with  never  a  doubt  in  her  voice  that,  late  or  soon,  it 
would  be,  "when  Miss  Milly  comes  out  she'll  maybe  want 
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you  here  still,  Mr.  Sibert.  It's  certain  sure  she'll  want 
me,  for  even  though  th'  old  tree's  blowed  down  'twixt  her 
winder  an'  mine,  'tain't  enow  for  my  peace  of  mind;  I 
mus'  be  there  to  blow  her  candle  out  o'  nights." 

In  a  house  that  was  nearer  to  Seatown,  because  rents 
were  cheaper,  but  yet  not  altogether  outside  Seawall,  lived 
the  Mees.  A  house  with  "squeezed-in  walls,"  the  boys  de- 
scribed it;  but  it  owned  a  long,  straggling  garden  at  the 
back  not  unlike  their  first — a  garden  which  started  with 
flowers  gay  and  flaunting — ^marigolds,  fuchsias,  pelargoni- 
ums, perennial  phlox,  and  the  like — ^flowers  noticeably 
scentless  and  wishful  of  growing  to  bush  size,  and  for  tidi- 
ness' sake  tied  about  their  middles  with  bass  girdles.  Be- 
fore the  flowers  came  to  an  end,  vegetables  intruded  in 
rows  and  patches,  and  beyond  these  stretched  a  bit  of 
meadow  the  size  of  a  parson's  glebe,  hired  out  to  a  man 
whose  cow  and  horse  and  a  few  sickly  sheep  nibbled  over 
it  at  their  leisure,  not  as  though  enjoying  it,  but  as  chil- 
dren who  suffer  rice  pudding  to  monotony. 

To  the  Mees  in  his  lonely  evenings  Sibert  Gatehouse  in- 
creasingly made  his  way,  for  Polly  Mee's  big  heart  wel- 
comed boys  and  girls  alike,  even  if  her  fair  face  grew 
lined  and  puckered  with  the  humdrum  art  of  making  both 
ends  meet  without  showing  the  knot  which  joins  them. 
There  was  in  that  little,  inconvenient  house  a  room  set 
apart  for  Mr.  Mee's  study,  and  here  through  drought  of 
summer  days  he  sat  and  wrote,  his  shoulders  bent  to  a 
despondent  curve ;  always  the  pile  of  MS.  grew,  and  al- 
ways no  publisher  could  be  found  to  take  it  away,  for  it 
was  knowledge  too  abstruse  for  the  ordinary  mind,  too 
ponderous  and  bulky  in  this  age,  when  much  in  little  is 
asked  by  the  student.  Sometimes  Mrs.  Mee  would  just 
stand  beside  him,  silently  prayerful,  a  little  tearful,  almost 
despairful,  so  incessantly  the  voices  of  children  broke  in 
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on  their  ears  through  the  thin  walls  of  the  little,  incon- 
venient house. 

^^Unfortunately  when  our  sons  and  daughters  are  out  of 
sight  it  does  not  in  the  least  mean  they  are  out  of  mind — 
or  hearing/'  he  would  remark  with  a  mild  exasperation, 
'"and  they  certainly  leave  one  out  of  pocket."  Mrs.  Mee 
allowed  herself  to  smile  once  when  he  said  it;  only  the 
fringe  of  poverty  really  touched  him,  her  own  shoulders 
bore  so  unflinchingly  the  heaviest  burden;  for  he  had 
never  learnt  either  the  capabilities  or  the  limits  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  and  at  seventy  it  would  to  him  be 
far  more  difficult  to  learn  than  the  grammar  of  a  dead 
language,  indeed  he  never  mastered  even  the  A  B  C  of 
this  hard  language,  while  she,  who  knew  all  its  grammar, 
its  imperative  verbs,  its  most  imperfect  tense,  stood  to  him 
in  the  place  of  an  interpreter,  speaking  in  one  tongue  to 
him,  in  another  to  their  children.  And  if  he  found  his 
study  in  summer  days  hot  and  small  and  circumscribed, 
he  was  so  much  taken  up  with  the  discovery  as  to  be  blind 
to  how  much  hotter  and  smaller  the  rest  of  the  rooms  in 
the  house  were  in  proportion. 

"Sit  out  in  the  carden,  Dan'l,"  she  besought  him ;  "there 


is  more  room." 


He  smiled  a  large  patronage: 

"True,  senior  partner;  but  the  wind  has  no  respect  for 
persons  or  papers:  flies  and  mosquitoes  are  equally  want- 
ing." 

For  ail  inat  she  placed  his  chair  out  under  the  trees, 
and  went  back  for  his  table,  while  he,  sighing,  carried  his 
papers  and  ink. 

There  on  a  day  Mercy  Pardilow  found  him,  a  day  she 
had  saved  up  for  as  a  miser  saves,  and  when  it  came  spent 
the  hours  niggardly,  lest  it  should  not  come  again.  Mrs. 
Mee  had  written  for  her  often,  but  as  often  Mrs.  Gate- 
house found  reasons  for  refusing — ^the  distance  was  too 
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great  for  Mercy  to  walk ;  there  was  neither  horse  nor  time 
to  spare  for  driving  her ;  there  was  the  day's  work.  Thus 
the  generations  of  women  who  have  come  down  to  us  from 
Martha  of  Bethany's  time,  cumbered  with  much  serving, 
laid  their  hands  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of  Wilsam. 

Her  cousin  Sibert  had  useful  fingers,  which  could  wield 
a  hammer,  turn  a  screw,  fit  shelves,  or  move  furniture  in 
a  way  that  moved  Mrs.  Mee  to  open  admiration.  And 
what  he  knew  he  taught  her  boys;  Chris  and  Tom  took 
him  for  their  model,  while  pretty  Numparel  practiced  on 
him  all  the  wiles  and  whims  of  coquetry,  which  even  as  a 
child  were  hers  to  distraction. 

Then  Mrs.  Mee  to  him  an  evening  out  in  the  garden, 
when  he  turned  a  corner  of  broken  bricks  and  odd-shaped 
stones  into  semblance  of  a  rockery,  with  promise  of  fern 
roots  from  Sibert's  Wood  the  next  week-end: 

"Ah,  but  bring  Mercy  with  the  fern  roots,  Sibert ;  I'm 
wanting  so  badly  to  see  the  child.  Tell  your  mother  that 
surely  I  have  a  right,  who  picked  her  up  from  the  beach 
before  her  own  people  set  eyes  on  her." 

"I'll  do  my  best,"  said  Sibert  dubiously.  "I  know 
Mercy  wants  to  come,  but — ^there's  mother." 

"I  know."  Mrs.  Mee's  pretty  eyes  smiled  understand- 
ingly.  "And  mothers  must  be  obeyed,  mustn't  they? 
Why,  you've  only  to  look  at  me  to  find  out  what  a  mar- 
tinet a  mother  can  be  to  her  own  household !" 

"You  simply  must  bring  Mercy,"  said  that  autocrat 
Numparel,  or  else — in  effect — he  need  not  trouble  to  come 
himself. 

And  where  Sibert  had  said  to  her  mother  that  he  would 
do  his  best,  to  her  he  said  doggedly: 

"I'll  bring  her." 

He  best  knew  how  he  managed  it.  What  Mercy  knew 
was  an  ungracious  permission  to  drop  for  three  days  the 
yoke    of    service.      Trembling,    elated,    pathetically    ex- 
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pectant^  not  unduly  hopeful,  as  of  one  who  through  the 
years  so  far  had  looked  for  much  and  lo,  it  had  come  to 
little,  Mercy  Pardilow  set  out  with  her  cousin  to  drive  to 
Seawall.  Part  of  the  way  they  drove  throu^  a  lane,  nar- 
row and  deep-cut,  with  high  sandy  banks  on  either  side, 
veiled  with  a  profusion  of  leafage.  The  pink  stars  of 
herb  Robert  were  delicately  evident,  but  of  a  paler  hue 
by  reason  of  a  lack  of  sunlight,  for  all  the  way  the  trees 
met  overhead,  holding  hands  as  do  the  children  in  "Or- 
anges and  lemons,  the  bells  of  St.  Clement's/'  making  of 
the  narrow  lane  a  green  tunnel,  cool  and  restful.  Fur- 
ther on  the  cream  spirals  of  the  chestnut  bloom  poised 
above  their  fan-spread  leaves. 

"Are  they  altered  ?  Shall  I  know  them  ?"  Mercy  asked 
anxiously;  excitement  was  wrapping  her  round  with  an 
apprehensive  shyness,  as  if  she  were  going  to  see  Sibert's 
friends  rather  than  hers. 

Sibert  ceased  flicking  flies  from  the  horse's  ears,  and 
glanced  round  in  surprise: 

"Why,  Mercy,  what  a  little  fool  you  are !  'Tisn't  much 
more  than  a  year  since  you  last  saw  them.  Do  you  sup- 
pose they  won't  know  you  ?" 

"Oh,  me,  of  course,"  she  dismissed  herself  impatiently. 
"It  wasn't  exactly  that  sort  of  knowing  I  meant;  it's  if 
mother  Polly  will  be  just  as  pleased  as  she  used  when  I 
came — if  Numparel " 

"The  dickens,  how  should  I  know?"  The  lash  of  the 
whip  had  got  entangled  in  the  harness;  it  took  a  while 
to  disentangle  it,  and  gave  Sibert  time  to  think  out  her 
(to  him)  odd  question.  "Mother  Polly,  as  you  call  her, 
isn't  altered  a  bit;  when  you  see  her  she  sort  of  makes 
you  feel  you're  just  the  very  person  she  wanted  to  see  most. 
Perhaps  it's  true,  perhaps  it  isn't,"  he  added ;  "but  it's  her 
way." 

Mercy  nodded  contentedly : 
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"Yes,  that's  mother  Polly,"  she  said;  "and  Numparel, 
Sihert?'' 

She  leaned  a  little  forward,  glancing  up  sideways  at 
him,  and,  so  turned,  saw  a  sudden  light  leap  into  his  eyes : 
was  it  a  picture  to  the  book  of  his  words  ? 

"Numparel?  She's  prettier  and  jollier  than  ever; 
she's  the  prettiest  girl  I  ever  saw." 

Mercy  nodded  again  with  a  rarer  kind  of  contentment ; 
she  was  scarcely  more  than  a  child  in  years,  and  her  heart 
was  a  child's  heart  still ;  she  thought  she  gave  the  best  love 
of  it  to  this  girl  Numparel. 

"There's  nothing  you  wouldn't  do  for  her,  Sibert,  is 
there  ?"  she  said  softly. 

The  hedgehog  had  retired  into  its  sheath  of  quills. 

"Fellows  don't  chatter  like  girls  do,"  he  said  shortly; 
"but  it  was  she — and  Mrs.  Mee — ^who  got  me  to  make 
mother  let  you  come  to-day." 

Mercy  smiled  happily: 

"Then  they  must  have  wanted  me,"  she  said  with  con- 
viction. "Sibert,  are  they  very  poor  now?  Poor  as  they 
thought  they'd  be  when  they  left  Seawall  ?" 

"I  don't  know  if  they're  as  poor  as  they  thought  they'd 
be,  but  they  are  poor,  I  know ;  and  the  boys  are  jolly  hard 
up  for  a  sixpence  at  times,  poor  little  beggars.  But  Mrs. 
Mee  laughs  at  it  all,  and  she  never  lets  the  old  man  feel 
it.  Except  that  his  study  is  a  size  smaller,  and  he  has  a 
mile  farther  to  walk  to  church,  he'd  forget  entirely  that 
Liscom's  have  swallowed  up  most  of  his  money." 

"Does  Numparel  mind  being  poor  ?" 

Mercy's  question  broke  a  silence,  and  seemingly  with- 
out cause  Sibert  lashed  the  horse's  trot  into  a  gallop,  which 
had  to  be  curbed  before  he  could  answer  it.  Then  between 
set  teeth  he  said: 

"She  hates  it  more  than  any  of  them." 

They  had  left  the  green  tunnel  behind  them ;  the  ooun- 
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try  trending  toward  the  sea  was  open  and  comparatively 
treeless.  A  midsummer  sun  beating  down  on  them  drew 
little  beads  of  sweat  from  the  young  man's  fair  skin,  glis- 
tened on  his  yellow  hair.  In  history  Mercy  had  read  of 
Vikings  and  Norse  warriors ;  she  let  her  imagination  have 
play,  and  told  herself  she  was  sitting  beside  a  descendant 
of  theirs. 

Mrs.  Mee  ran  down  the  path,  her  print  apron  billowing, 
her  face  alight  with  welcome : 

"Wilsam,  my  dear  little  Wilsam !" 

Here  was  an  octave  of  question  and  answer,  greeting 
and  gladness,  which  bridged  the  year,  and  set  Mercy,  as 
it  were,  the  day  after  yesterday. 

"But,  Mercy,  you  are  as  bad  as  Numparel  or  Chris,  and 
Fred  and  the  rest;  all  my  ducklings  are  growing  away 
from  me;  they'll  take  to  the  water,  paddling  their  own 
canoes  before  long,  and  leave  the  poor  old  stranded  wreck 
to  pull  for  the  shore" :  she  jumbled  her  medley  of  quota- 
tions merrily,  the  more  merrily,  perhaps,  because  of  a 
stray  emotion  that  might  perchance  have  squeezed  a  couple 
of  tears  from  her  bright  eyes.  Perhaps,  also,  Mercy  dis- 
cerned the  emotion  underlying  whimsical  phrase,  and  her- 
self gave  it  vent,  almost  with  a  sob  of  homesickness : 

"Mother  Polly,  mother  Polly,  if  I  could  only  live  with 
you  1" 

"Silly,  silly  Wilsam,"  Mrs.  Mee's  mother-voice  caressed 
the  girl ;  "if  we  could  have  all  the  moons  we  cry  for  in 
this  world,  we  should  forget  we  are  on  our  way  to  a 
world  which  needs  neither  sun  nor  moon.  Besides,  my 
dear,  if  you  lived  here,  just  think  how  we  should  miss 
this  week-end,  you  and  I !" 

"Senior  partner,  senior  partner!" 

"Coming,  Dan'l.  You  come,  too,  Mercy ;  the  professor 
will  wonder  how  many  branches  higher  his  favorite  pupil 
has  climbed  in  the  tree  of  knowledge." 
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They  walked  between  two  white  walls  to  find  him ;  ma- 
donna lilies^  late  in  blooming,  stood  now  like  virgins  wait- 
ing with  their  lamps,  till  the  sun  their  bridegroom  came 
forth  from  his  chamber  very  early  in  the  morning  to  meet 
them.  The  fanciful  thought  was  Mrs.  Mee's,  but  she  never 
spoke  her  fancies  aloud.  Once,  many  years  ago,  when  in- 
stead of  seven  babies  only  the  first  had  come,  she  wrote 
her  fancies  down  and  gave  them  to  her  husband  to  read. 
He  said  nothing  to  discourage  her;  he  just  looked  and 
laughed,  then  he  pointed  to  the  cradle  where  the  first 
baby  lay: 

"That  is  your  work,"  said  he;  "keep  it  rocked,  I  will 
do  the  rest." 

And  now  if  sometimes  her  hand  ached  with  over  much 
rocking,  none  heard  her  complain ;  maybe  she  rocked  with 
her  foot  instead  while  her  busy  hands  were  otherwise  oc- 
cupied. That  he  had  failed  in  his  appointed  work,  laid 
aside  the  certainty  of  a  professor's  income  for  the  uncer- 
tainty— nay,  for  the  grim  certainty  that  in  the  market  of 
desired  books  no  bidder  oflFered  a  price  for  the  results  of 
his  accumulated  knowledge,  she  never  once  reminded  him ; 
more,  as  a  shield  she  stood  between  him  and  a  callous 
world's  reminder.  Unconscious  of  the  heroism  of  it,  she 
walked  beside  her  lilies,  touching  them  gently  as  one 
strokes  a  child's  hand.  She  had  buried  the  fancies  of  her 
youth ;  instead  now  she  culled  their  scented  petals  to  steep 
in  rum,  to  make  a  healing  lotion  for  the  cuts  and  bruises 
of  her  boys. 

They  came  upon  Professor  Mee  sitting  in  a  beehive 
chair  which  had  grown  old  and  shabby,  since  many  rains 
had  wet  it  and  many  suns  had  dried  it,  but  still  it  stood 
to  shelter,  a  wind-lee  through  the  years.  In  the  sun  Daniel 
Mee's  white  hair  shone  like  molten  silver.  Two  boys 
hauled  the  last  two  babies  in  such  dangerous  nearness  to 
him  that  they  overturned  a  table  strewn  with  papers  and 
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stood  dumb  for  a  storm  of  parental  wrath  to  burst  over 
them.  Their  mother  paused  with  tight-locked  hands  and 
a  face  momentarily  bereft  of  color.  There  was.  a  rumble 
as  of  threatening  thunder,  then  the  storm  rolled  away,  the 
rain  held  off,  a  big  laugh  deep  and  ponderous  succeeded. 
Mrs.  Mee's  arrested  feet  sped  on  their  way,  her  heart  kept 
step  with  little  songs  of  thanksgiving: 

"This  is  Mercy,  Dan'l,  Mercy  come  to  see  us  at  last." 

He  held  her  at  arm's  length,  looked  her  up  and  down : 

"Child's  grown.    Wants  her  petticoats  longer,"  said  he. 

An  anxious  crimson  face  sought  those  of  her  last  year's 
pals,  the  boys. 

"Short  skirts  are  a  jolly  sight  better  for  climbing,"  said 
Chris. 

"Flounces  and  tails  like  mother  wears  are  an  awful 
nuisance,"  Fred  put  in. 

"I  say,  Merce,  we've  got  a  spicy  lot  of  rabbits  and  some 
guinea-pigs  as  well ;  come  and  see  them." 

As  an  Elijah's  mantle,  Mercy  dropped  Sibert's  Wood 
to  take  up  the  old  Seawall  ways  gladly;  these  few  days 
were  a  precious  morsel  of  which  every  crumb  must  be  nib- 
bled slowly,  and  the  grace  after  a  meal  was  when  the  boys 
said,  "Why,  Merce,  you  haven't  altered  a  scrap.  Most 
girls  put  on  airs,  but  you  don't." 

From  home-made  hutches  whose  wire  doors  seemed  pre- 
cariously fastened  for  the  safe  keeping  of  lop-eared  rab- 
bits, Numparel's  clear,  pretty  voice  called  them  in  to  mid- 
day dinner.  Mercy  had  seen  little  of  her  as  yet,  neces- 
sary lessons  and  hours  of  practice  held  her,  and  now  she 
regarded  her  with  an  eager  scrutiny.  Sibert  was  right, 
she  was  prettier  than  ever.  A  rosebush  held  out  balls  of 
blush  pink  petals  and  with  them  memories  of  old  fairy 
tales.  Numparel  must  have  been  pink  roses  or  apple 
bloom  or  wood  anemones  in  the  fairy  tale  days,  she 
thought.    She  looked  again.    Surely  a  little  of  the  joyous- 
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ness  she  remembered  had  gone  from  her  face,  the  least 
pucker  of  discontent  showed  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth ; 
was  it  that  the  house  of  squeezed-in  walls  cramped  her  ? 

At  the  door  Mrs.  Mee  joined  them. 

^^You  remember  Janet,  Mercy?" 

"Janet  who  used  to  do  everything  at  the  old  house  ?  She 
made  lovely  toffee." 

"Yes.  Well,  when  we  got  to  the  new  house — not  really 
new,  you  know,  only  it's  the  way  we  distinguish  the  old 
from  this  one — well,  Janet  married.  Since  then  I've  been 
Janet  and  I  don't  make  lovely  toffee,  I  don't  do  a  heap  of 
things  Janet  did.  I'm  always  admiring  her,  but  never  so 
tremendously  as  when  I  try  to  whiten  a  doorstep.  At 
first  I  whitewashed  it,  but  somehow  it  didn't  look  right, 
too  staringly  clean,  I  suppose,  and  one  doesn't  want  to 
stand  on  a  ceiling  while  one  knocks  for  admittance.  Have 
you  ever  done  a  doorstep,  Mercy?" 

The  girl  nodded;  there  was  so  little  of  housework  she 
nad  not  done,  at  first  blunderingly,  later  successfully,  un- 
der Mrs.  Gatehouse's  seldom  pleased  eye ;  vaguely  now  she 
was  grateful  for  the  knowledge. 

"It — it  isn't  whitewash,  it's  hearthstone,  mother  Polly  ?" 

"So  the  boys  thought  and  we  bought  some  and  tried, 
but  look,  it  isn't  just  right,  is  it  ?" 

Alas,  it  was  not.  Round  and  round  in  little  circles, 
the  hearthstone  in  inexperienced  hands  had  waltzed ;  here 
were  none  of  the  bold  sweeps  of  a  hand  bom  to,  at  any 
rate  brought  up  to,  cleaning  doorsteps. 

"Oh,  mother  Polly— could  I?— might  I?"  Mercy's 
soft  voice  was  at  once  diffident  and  eager,  and  Mrs.  Mee's 
answering  smile  was  exceedingly  tender : 

"Before  breakfast  to-morrow  ?  Since  you've  come  home 
to  us,  yes,  Mercy.  I  wouldn't  let  a  stranger  come  that  far 
within  my  gates." 

Over  the  meal  the  same  bright,  brave  spirit  laughed  at 
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and  made  light  of  minor  trials,  and  game  of  domestic  in- 
ventions. 

"There's  commonsense  in  most  things,"  she  said,  "and 
'twas  probably  a  good  housewife  and  not  a  High  Church- 
man who  invented  fish  for  Friday's  dinner.  A  big  joint 
on  Saturday  with  care  will  last  round  till  Thursday,  cold, 
warmed  up,  hash  and  shepherd's  pie;  when  the  professor 
is  most  rampantly  evangelical  I  tell  him  our  gratitude  is 
due  to  the  Roman  Catholics  for  perpetuating  the  custom." 

The  professor  resorted  to  ponderous  ridicule : 

"Meals  at  this  house  illustrate  the  theory  of  evolution," 
said  he.  "A  joint  which  departed  by  a  boiled  and  natural 
death  at  one  meal  is  sure  to  appear  in  another  form  as 
roast  at  the  next ;  and  if  nothing  remains  but  bone  this  is 
not  its  last  chance.  One  can  safely  take  odds  on  its  re- 
appearing fried  or  done  up  in  some  ingenious  and  decep- 
tive fashion.  I  assure  you  the  senior  partner  devises 
many  forms  of  torture;  she  says  even  bones  can  be  grilled, 
so  I  spend  part  of  my  time  looking  for  and  hoping  to  rec- 
ognize old  friends  under  new  names." 

"I  made  the  pudding,"  announced  Numparel. 

"What  is  it  called  ?"  they  asked  her. 

"Lemon,"  said  she,  "but  it  was  rather  a  nuisance,  I 
couldn't  find  any  lemons  to  make  it  with,  so  as  mother 
makes  lemonade  of  citric  acid  I  put  some  in  to  flavor  the 
pudding  with."  She  hesitated :  "I  don't  know  if  it  will 
be  all  right." 

A  merry  badinage  of  laughter  and  jeering  set  the  table 
in  an  uproar.    In  mock  alarm  the  mother  watched  them: 

"There  were  some  children  once,"  said  she,  "who  went 
to  a  school  where  manners  were  taught  as  an  extra,  and 
not  all  the  parents  could  afford  to  pay." 

"Where  ?    Where  ?"  they  shouted. 

"Ah,  I  wonder !"  she  said  slowly. 

To  the  full  Mercy  Pardilow  enjoyed  the  quaint  experi- 
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ence  of  being  a  much  prized  shuttlecock  battledored  from 
one  member  of  the  family  to  another,  only  Marybud,  a 
cool  and  rather  stately  sort  of  baby,  awed  her.  Later  she 
and  !N'umparel  exchanged  confidences,  girlish  and  time- 
honored,  because  for  so  many  years  English  schoolgirls 
have  stood  with  arms  twisted  about  each  other's  waists,  a 
little  fearful  and  greatly  expectant  at  that  brook  where 
girl  and  woman  meet,  with  feet  at  once  bold  and  timid  to 
take  the  first  step  into  the  running  waters  of  the  years. 
Here  was  Mercy  Pardilow  shy  even  of  her  dreams,  be- 
cause as  yet  her  dreams  were  the  realest  delight  life  held, 
for  she  never  sufficiently  valued  Michael's  willing  service, 
Michael's  unselfish  life,  Michael's  faithful  allegiance ;  and 
none  knew  it  better  than  he  how  out  of  all  proportion 
Sibert's  slight  notice  of  her  was  treasured,  yet  with  very 
open  eyes,  knowing  all  his  boy's  heart  was  Numparel's. 
And  Numparel  Mee,  coolly  by  right  of  her  beauty,  taking 
as  a  toll  keeper  her  dues  from  those  who  would  enter  her 
queendom,  ruling  with  a  flower-wreathed  rod  which  was 
yet  unbending  as  steel.  Chiefly  it  was  Numparel  who 
talked  and  Mercy  who  listened,  and  when  late  at  night 
the  talking  ceased,  Mercy  said  to  herself  ere  she  slept: 
"Mother  PoUy  is  just  the  same,  but  somehow,  somehow, 
Numparel  is  different"  She  resolutely  and  ruthlessly  put 
from  her  the  conviction  that  the  difference,  however  faint 
and  indefinable,  was  also  disappointing. 

Sunday  morning  the  family  trailed  after  its  head  to  St 
Jude's  Church  on  the  cliff,  and  here  again  Mercy  said  to 
herself  that  everything  was  unchanged,  the  cold  grave 
vicar,  the  perspiring  verger,  the  professor  at  the  organ; 
she  craned  her  head,  but  even  then  could  not  tell  if  the 
same  Albit-Ed  were  at  the  bellows.  Only  the  curate  was 
not  the  same,  for  where  his  predecessor  had  made  a  trel- 
lised  porch  of  his  long  fingers  this  one  clutched  a  prema- 
turely bald  head  tightly : 
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"  Traid  it'll  drop  off  and  roll  under  the  seat,"  whis- 
pered Fred  to  Chris. 

'^Taking  care  of  the  brain  box  and  doesn't  know  it's 
empty,"  whispered  back  Chris  to  Fred. 

ilfumparel  sat  and  stood  and  knelt  primly,  with  folded 
hands  and  prettily  down-dropped  eyes,  conscious  that  at 
intervals  the  curate  saw  her. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


WORD  OF  ALBIT-ED 


Albit-Ed  was  waiting  outside  the  church.  He  sham- 
bled slowly  forward  at  sight  of  Mercy  Pardilow,  Sibert 
Gatehouse  and  the  Mees.  His  pleasure  manifested  itself 
in  a  sullen  awkwardness;  shy  of  Mercy  yet  with  an  odd 
familiarity,  disdaining  greetings  till  he  had  unburdened 
himself  of  his  request:  When  was  she  leaving  Seawall 
to  return  to  Sibert's  Wood?  Would  she  not  on  her  way 
come  and  see  his  mother  at  Lucksboat  ?  Might  he  tell  his 
mother  she  would  come?  His  thin,  discolored  fingers 
twisted  and  plaited  together  in  the  old  nervous  way  Mercy 
remembered ;  his  pink-rimmed  eyes  besought  hers  with  the 
dog-like  persistency  which  clung  to  his  movements. 

^^Do  'ee  come,  Mercy,"  he  pleaded  in  his  whispering 
way ;  "I  got  a  couple  o'  seakitty's  wings  skinned  an'  dried 
a-purpuss  to  trim  yer  hat  with." 

Mercy  turned  to  her  cousin,  the  decision  lay  with  him. 

"I  must  drive  you  back  to  Sibert's  Wood  some  time  to- 
morrow," he  answered,  "and  it  would  suit  me  better  to 
look  in  at  Lucksboat  on  my  way.  Yes,"  he  ordered  the 
boy,  "you  tell  your  mother  we  shall  be  there  about  noon. 
And  I  shall  want  to  see  Anseed,  so  he'd  better  keep  near 
the  house." 

"But  I  didn't  want  Mercy  to  go  till  ever  so  late,"  Num- 
parel  pouted  as  prettily  as  she  did  everything  else.  "I 
shall  lose  such  a  lot  of  her  if  you  take  her  off  like  that  on 
Monday." 

109 
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Albit-Ed  waited  while  Sibert  debated:  he  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  consult  Mercy  as  to  what  time 
she  left  the  Mees,  but  iN'umparel's  lightest  wish  influ- 
enced him.     A  sudden  thought  struck  him: 

"I  say,  Numparel,"  he  suggested  eagerly,  "could  you 
persuade  Mrs.  Mee  to  let  you  drive  to  Lucksboat  with 
Mercy  and  me?  We'd  have  a  meal  at  the  farm  if  you 
wouldn't  mind  Mrs.  Anseed's  dinner  being  just  the  con- 
tents of  the  vegetable  garden  and  nothing  from  a  butcher's 
shop  ?  It  happens  so  sometimes.  And  then  while  Mercy 
and  Mrs.  Anseed  are  having  their  jaw  together  I'll  set  the 
men  to  work,  drive  you  back  to  Seawall  and  then  come 
back  to  pick  her  up.    Eh,  will  that  do  ?" 

The  girl  clapped  her  hands  and  danced  with  the  delight 
of  a  child : 

"It's  a  lovely  plan,"  she  declared. 

"Will  Mrs.  Mee  mind  ?" 

Always  with  Mercy,  her  beloved  mother  Polly  was  the 
person  to  be  first  considered;  always  with  spoilt  Num- 
parel,  there  was  another  who  stood  before  her.  She  tossed 
her  head  till  its  hair  shimmered  and  rippled. 

"Of  course  mother  won't  mind  if  I  wish  it,"  she  said. 

Mercy  thought  even  the  sunshine  unkind  because  it 
smiled  so  joyously  on  a  morning  when  she  was  counting 
hungrily  the  few  left  crumbs  of  her  feast. 

"You  must  come  again,  little  Wilsam,  again  and 
oftener." 

"If  only  I  could,  mother  Polly." 

"I  must  set  Sibert  to  work.  He  seems  the  only  one 
able  to  move  that  oracle  his  mother.  And,  Mercy,"  her 
voice  changed  a  little,  while  her  bright,  insistent  eyes  held 
the  girl,  "I've  something  to  say  to  you,  my  dear.  You  are 
not  to  go  away  thinking  the  Mees  are  so  poor  that  your 
mother  Polly  has  to  work  her  fingers  to  the  bone — and 
they  are  pretty  fingers,  aren't  they,  Mercy  ?    It  is  my  pet 
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vanity,  having  small  hands !"  She  laughed  gaily.  "ITow 
please  remember  this:  I  just  do  the  jobs  I  do  because 
I'm  fond  of  pottering  round  my  own  pantry  and  dislodg- 
ing spiders  from  my  own  comers.  If  ever  you  come  to 
see  me  and  find  I've  turned  nipcheese  or  skin-flint,  then 
you'll  know  your  mother  Polly  is  feeling  the  pinch  of 
poverty — or  gout  in  some  part  of  her.  So  here  endeth 
the  first  lesson,  and  Sibert  is  ready ;  never  keep  your  driver 
waiting.    Good-bye,  Wilsam." 

Mercy  kissed  the  pretty  hands  which  protested  they 
worked  because  they  liked  it  and  climbed  up  beside  Kum- 
parel  and  Sibert  in  the  dog-cart. 

Numparel  sat  between  them,  and  the  jolting  of  the 
wheels  on  an  uneven  road  sent  her  not  seldom  against  one 
or  the  other.  She  laughed  merrily,  caring  nothing;  was 
it  not  all  a  part  of  a  delightful  picnic-like  outing?  But 
each  time  the  young  man  felt  her  light  pressure  it  thrilled 
him  strangely;  his  pulses  leaped  and  throbbed;  it  was  as 
if  they  two  were  driving  alone  through  infinite  space  to  a 
beautiful  goal.  Things  material  dropped  away ;  this  pearl 
of  a  July  morning,  this  midsummer  day's  dream,  was 
surely  made  for  them,  as  for  them  the  haze  of  summer 
heat  lying  upon  the  hills  like  a  thin  impalpable  veil,  the 
flowers  which  jeweled  their  way.  Now  they  drove  through 
a  lane  not  dark  and  dense  with  arched  chestnuts  meeting 
overhead,  but  where  the  banks  on  either  side  leaned  in- 
ward to  each  other,  and  were  indistinct  and  tremulous  of 
outline  by  reason  of  the  million  stranded  fringe  of  grasses 
with  which  summer  edged  and  bordered  her  green  coat. 

The  gleaming  copper  of  a  butterfly  on  the  wing  caught 
Numparel's  eye.  In  an  instant  she  had  jumped  up  and 
was  climbing  perilously  from  the  cart  almost  before  Sibert 
could  stop  the  horse.  At  once  he  followed  her  with  a  care- 
less, "You  take  the  reins,  Mercy." 

So  they  left  her,  the  hot  air  enveloping  her  as  with  a 
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visible  garment,  close  and  pressing,  yet  in  spite  of  it  she 
shivered.  The  two  disappeared  round  a  bend  of  the  road, 
whithersoever  the  butterfly  led  them,  but  their  voices  came 
to  her,  Numparel's  laughing,  gayly  impertinent;  Sibert's 
deeper,  sometimes  remonstrant,  chiefly  yielding.  Anon  the 
voices  grew  fainter,  mingled  with  them  the  still  small 
voice  of  nature,  smoothing  out  the  rucked  moods  of  life. 
It  wanted  a  week  or  more  to  harvest  and  the  com  fields 
stood  waiting  in  a  sort  of  hushed  expectancy,  the  wheat 
whispered  softly,  the  oats  nodded  their  heads,  saying 
"sshh,"  only  the  barley  was  quite  silent,  with  a  mystical 
swaying  of  its  body.  Mercy  sat  motionless,  dreamily  in- 
different, the  slackened  reins  in  her  hands,  while  the  horse 
in  search  of  provender  dragged  itself  and  the  cart  to  the 
side  of  the  road,  where  grasses  laved  in  white  dust.  The 
bright  tough-stemmed  flowers  of  late  summer  everywhere 
patterned  the  bank;  higher  up  the  small  pink  bindweed 
climbed  and  twisted  tightly  round  the  corn  stalks,  white 
and  pure  rose  edging  and  lining  the  porcelain  cups  of  its 
blossoms.  Its  sturdier  and  bigger  relation,  the  great  bind- 
weed, ran  riot  on  the  hedgetops,  ousting  the  nectar  sweet- 
ness of  honeysuckle,  holding  up  white  conspicuous  vases, 
as  if  on  a  stall  in  the  market. 

Full  ten  minutes  passed  before  Numparel  and  Sibert 
returned  with  the  result  of  a  ruthless  hunt,  a  butterfly 
crushed  and  broken-winged.  Numparel  tossed  it  into  Mer- 
cy's lap : 

"A  pity  we  didn't  let  it  go,'-  she  said  carelessly;  "the 
colors  are  rubbed  off,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  them  about,, 
aren't  there,  Sibert  ?" 

He  smiled  and  nodded  with  all  his  heart  in  his  blue 
eyes,  the  joy  of  first  love  on  his  face,  never  sure  if  she 
cared,  only  so  humbly  desirous  that  she  should.  And  if 
one  day  he,  too,  should  be  tossed  aside,  broken-winged  and 
robbed  of  his  youth — ^well,  were  there  not  hundreds  of  him 
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about,  and  at  least  this  July  morning  had  held  heaven's 
sweetness  for  him. 

Only  Mercy  shivered  again. 

Hannah  Anseed  stood  at  Lucksboat  gate  as  she  had  stood 
past  half  an  hour,  her  work-hardened  hand  shading  her 
kind,  squinting  eyes,  that  the  sun  might  not  altogether 
blind  them  to  the  vision  they  were  longing  to  behold.  That 
Sibert  Gatehouse  drove,  that  Numparel  Mee  accompanied 
him,  were  mere  incidents,  her  interest  was  limited  to  sight 
of  Mercy,  her  greeting,  homely  with  the  familiarity  of  her 
class,  was  only  for  the  girl  she  had  helped  to  rear: 

"My  word,  but  you  be  fiUin'  out,  Mercy;  short  still, 
but  better  lookin'  'an  you  promised  to  be  fust  startin'  off." 

The  greeting  called  up  a  smile  and  a  rush  of  color  to 
the  childishly  small  face,  so  that  Sibert  rubbed  his  mental 
spectacles  in  recognition  of  a  glimmer  of  unsuspected 
beauty  in  his  little  plain  cousin.  Mercy's  beauty,  such  as 
it  was,  would  be  always  of  a  fugitive  kind,  affparent  to 
only  a  few  discerning  eyes,  and  dependent  on  environ- 
ment for  its  delicate  blossoming.  She  followed  Mrs.  An- 
seed into  Miss  Gatehouse's  deserted  parlor,  noting  how  in 
her  absence  not  a  chair,  not  an  ornament  had  been  moved 
more  than  an  inch  from  its  accustomed  place.  Speckless 
and  dustless,  everything  wore  the  expectant  air  of  seeing 
its  owner  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night.  And  with  the  curi- 
ous lack  of  the  reticence  of  silence  with  which  we  our- 
selves cover  the  forced  detention  of  our  dearest  in  such  a 
case,  the  woman  spoke  of  her  Miss  Milly  with  a  noble 
cheerfulness,  a  brave  philosophy,  a  high  hope: 

"She'll  be  out  'fore  long,  you  see  ef  she  don't,"  prophe- 
sied she,  "lookin'  as  spry  an'  young  as  any  of  us.  An' 
then  where'U  Albit-Ed  an'  me  go  fur  one  day  nex'  summer, 
fur  we  most  times  allows  ourselves  a  holid'y  to  go  an'  see 
her.  I've  had  my  days'  outin's  at  th'  'sylum  as  long  ago 
as  I  can  remember,  for  we've  gen'ly  had  one  relation  or 
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another  in  there  different  times,"  she  went  on,  with  a  sort 
of  family  pride  in  the  fact.  "There  was  grandfather's 
brother — he  only  lived  ten  years  arter  he  were  took  there — 
and  father's  aunt — she  come  out  several  times,  but  alwiz 
had  to  go  back  again ;  still  th'  Board  said,  'Give  her  a  trial, 
an'  keep  knives  out  of  her  sight.'  But  that's  enow  o' 
'sylums,"  cried  she.  "Do  'ee  all  go  out  in  th'  garding, 
there's  dears,  while  I  set  th'  table  an'  herry  up  the  per- 
taters." 

Mrs.  Anseed  was  left  in  peace,  and  the  three  went  out 
into  a  heat  that  grew  intenser  as  the  sun  neared  its 
meridian.  The  coolest,  shadiest  thing  in  sight  was  a  row 
of  fig  trees  along  the  south  wall,  reaching  out  their  smooth 
arms,  knotless  and  gray,  whereon,  glossy  and  green,  lay 
their  broad  fan-shaped  leaves;  under  them  "clusters  of 
figs,"  which,  unless  the  summer  were  a  hot  one  as  now, 
seldom  ripened. 

"Ripe  figs  indoors  means  no  keep  for  the  cattle  out- 
doors," Anseed  had  been  heard  to  prophesy. 

A  peculiarly  late-blooming  forget-me-not,  whose  like 
was  not  found  in  any  other  garden,  wound  like  a  blue  rib- 
bon along  the  path,  defining  its  border  as  nothing  else 
could. 

Sibert  stooped  down,  pulling  blue  handfuls  ruthlessly: 

"Have  some  forget-me-nots,  Numparel,"  said  he,  pro- 
fuse in  the  giving. 

"I'll  take  them,  but  there  isn't  any  need,"  she  paid  him 
the  pretty  compliment  of  saying. 

The  young  man's  hands  trembled  as  he  unwittingly 
touched  hers :  he  would  have  strewn  her  path  with  forget- 
me-nots  if  he  could. 

Farther  on  they  came  upon  Albit-Ed,  busy  hoeing  a  car- 
rot bed  of  weeds  scarce  visible  to  a  naked  eye. 

"A  capital  hand  with  vegetables,"  Sibert  praised  him 
kindly,  being  of  a  humor  just  then  to  laud  creation  since 
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Numparel  Mee  smiled  upon  him.  "He'll  make  them  grow 
fit  for  any  show  round ;  can't  you,  Albit-Ed  ?" 

The  boy  shuffled  awkwardly  away,  and  Mercy  followed 
him  through  a  hedge  of  broad  beans  where  the  green  pods 
brushed  her  skirt : 

"How  evenly  they  grow,"  she  said,  drawing  an  admiring 
hand  along  their  head-nipped  tops. 

"They  have  to,"  said  he,  with  a  queer  pride.  "See 
the  height  of  'em  ?  Jest  to  th'  top  o'  my  trousers.  When 
they  reached  th'  brace  buttons  I  nipped  off  their  heads  for 
to  send  tV  sap  down  to  th'  beans.  Else  they'd  ha'  bin  all 
stalk  an'  no  pod." 

At  the  gate,  perhaps  unintentionally,  the  four  divided. 
Sibert's  steps  drew  Numparel's  in  unison  with  his  across 
the  thymy  grass,  bone-dry,  but  springing  to  the  tread,  to- 
ward that  dip  in  the  cliffs  where  the  sea  lies  like  a  tur- 
quoise jewel  in  its  lap — fit  trysting  place  for  lovers — in- 
deed the  little  path  which  led  to  it  had  been  worn  by  many 
pairs  of  feet  through  many  ages,  and  still  the  lovers  came. 

Not  so  often  in  winter  though,  and  it  was  looking  that 
way,  Mercy  Pardilow  shut  her  eyes,  and  momentarily  saw 
the  picture  of  a  child  being  dragged  toward  death  by  a 
mad  woman  in  the  hour  of  a  black,  cold  night  when  it 
first  grays  to  dawn.  Always  the  tumultuous  turmoil  of 
the  sea  was  more  real  to  her  than  the  false  fairness  of  its 
summer  blue.  Perhaps  there  was  a  storm  element  in  her 
own  nature  to  which  it  called,  as  kin  calls  kin.  She  had 
watched  the  giant  waves  stand  up  on  their  feet  as  if  to 
defy  the  Omnipotent;  she  had  watched  how  they  bowed 
their  white  mighty  shoulders,  and  with  a  great  weight  of 
seething  water  come  crashing  to  the  beach,  snarling  an- 
grily, roaring  sullenly.  It  was  on  such  a  sea  Wilsam  had 
been  borne  to  land. 

From  its  soft  smile,  its  lapping  wavelets,  she  turned 
away  to  go  back  to  Hannah  Anseed.     No  fear  that  her 
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presence  would  hinder  the  setting  of  the  table,  the  cooking 
of  the  meal.  Through  the  kitchen  window  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  old  woman,  and  thought  she  detected  a  se- 
cret anxiety  which  was  adding  more  wrinkles  to  the 
weather-beaten  face.  She  knew  Hannah's  world  was  a 
small  one,  consisting  of  four  people,  for  whom  she  spent 
her  life,  undertaking  their  welfare,  and  that  comparatively 
nothing  else  touched  her.  The  added  anxiety  could  not  be 
for  Milly  Gatehouse,  for  the  faithful  creature  recognized 
that  beyond  visiting  her  at  stated  periods,  which  she  called 
her  ^^summer  outings/'  she  could  do  nothing  to  hasten  her 
coming  out 

It  was  not  about  herself,  whom  she  knew  to  stand  second 
of  the  four.  Was  it  Anseed,  that  surly  and  morose  man 
between  whom  and  her  Uncle  Robert,  except  for  the  dif- 
ference in  birth  and  education,  existed  a  distinct  likeness  ? 
In  beside  her,  washing  young  lettuces  at  the  sink,  she 
hazarded  a  question,  but  was  met  by  Hannah's  accus- 
tomed philosophy: 

"Husbands  an'  wives  shouldn't  go  for  to  complain  of 
each  other,  Mercy.  A  man  picks  out  her  he  thinks  is 
his  mate,  an'  she  says  him  No  or  Yes  accordin'.  They  do 
it  for  their  own  eends,  seldom  to  please  other  people 
('cep'  in  story  books).  An'  ef  one's  a  disapp'intment  to 
t'other,  let  'em  keep  a  whist  tongue  about  it.  Time  was 
an'  I  cried  out  ef  th'  pudden  was  hot  enow  to  bum  my 
mouth,  now  I  take  an'  blow  upon  it  till  it  gits  cooler.  A 
man  may  be  all  sorts  o'  pudden,  stodgy  an'  thin  an'  lumpy 
be  turns,  but  it's  wunnerful  how  a  drop  o'  treacle  sweet- 
ens it." 

It  was  not  Anseed  then.  There  remained  Albit-Ed. 
And  as  if  their  thoughts  traveled  along  one  path  till  they 
overtook  each  other,  the  elder  spoke: 

"What  think  o'  Albit-Ed,  Mercy  ?" 

"He  is  thinner,  and  aren't  his  eyes  weaker  than  they 
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used  to  be?  And  so  tall,  Hannah,  why  I  believe  he  is 
taller  than  Sibert.  And/'  she  hesitated^  ^^he  doesn't  look 
very  happy,  does  he?" 

^^Does  any  of  us  at  Lucksboat  strike  you  as  lookin'  so 
turble  happy?  Fur  that  matter  you  ain't  sunshine  yer- 
self  s'much  as  ye  are  shadder,  wen  ye  ain't  talkin'  an' 
nobuddy  ain't  lookin'." 

"Perhaps  I  should  be  happier  at  Lucksboat" 

Mrs.  Anseed  shook  her  head  shrewdly : 

"We'm  all  given  to  gittin'  such  noations  in  our  heads, 
dearie ;  all  of  us  hankers  at  times  to  try  on  our  neighbors' 
shoes,  but  they  never  fits.  An'  ef  so  be  there's  more 
prickles  'an  roses  under  yer  feet  jest  now,  why  see  how 
they'll  enjye  curlin'  their  toes  in  an'  out  o'  soft  carpets 
when  th'  day  comes." 

Mercy  scarcely  heard  her :  she  had  sent  her  eyes  out  to 
where  in  the  dip  of  the  cliff  two  people  walked  slowly,  a 
young  man  and  a  girl,  and  they  walked  very  close  together. 

"Sibert  is  happy  enough,"  she  said  softly. 

Mrs.  Anseed  lifted  a  face  that  was  very  wise,  from  her 
cooking : 

"Ef  it's  to  little  Missy  Mee  he  looks  for  his  happiness, 
'twon't  last  over  long,"  quoth  she. 

"Hannah,  what  are  Albit-Ed's  prickles  ?" 

"Th'  wust  sort,  fur  they're  prickles  th'  Lord  have  stuck 
in  an'  'tain't  fur  mortal  man  to  pull  'em  out.  Th'  bye 
fights  agin'  his  nature  an'  a  queer  mixture  he  is,  wi'  a 
mind  no  bigger'n  a  thripny-bit  so's  he  couldn't  I'am  his 
ABC  wi'out  a  turble  deal  o'  trouble,  an'  add  up  figures 
he  carn't  nur  never  will,  an'  yet  wi'  it  all  he's  as  chuck 
full  o'  music  as  an  egg's  full  o'  meat.  I  cetched  him  cryin' 
one  day  an'  taxed  him  wi'  bein'  a  great  big  cry-babby,  an' 
you'd  never  guess  what  was  hurtin'  of  him." 

^ What  was  it  ?" 

^Why,  he'd  have  me  believe  his  chist  was  bustin'  wi' 
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tunes  as  he  couldn't  set  down  on  paper,  nor  sing,  nor  he 
hadn't  got  'ny  'cordion  nor  nothink  to  help  him  out,  so 
they  made  him  ache  till  he  cried."  Both  women  marveled 
at  the  strangeness,  and  to  them,  incomprehensibleness  of 
such  a  nature,  for  Mercy's  music-loving  father  had  be- 
queathed little  enough  of  his  talent  to  his  daughter.  "Poor 
Albit-Ed,"  she  said  pitifully.  "I  wondered  till  I  saw  him 
after  church  on  Sunday  if  he  still  blew  the  organ  bellows 
for  Mr.  Mee." 

"Yes,  my  dear,  an'  sometimes  I  think  it's  jest  meat  an' 
drink  to  him,  the  on'y  meat  an'  drink  as  does  him  any 
good." 

A  weird,  not  unmusical,  but  infinitely  sad  sound  fell  on 
their  ears.  Mrs.  Anseed  opened  the  door  to  discover  the 
cause.  They  saw  Albit-Ed's  face  transfigured,  shining 
with  an  ecstasy  they  could  have  no  participation  in. 
Against  his  thin  shoulders  he  held  a  little  violin ;  his  shak- 
ing, mud-stained,  toil-scratched  fingers  drew  the  bow  with 
an  uncertain  yet  wonderful  tenderness  across  the  strings. 
The  sudden  opening  of  the  door  made  him  start,  his  hand 
jerked  the  bow  discordantly.  In  an  instant  ecstasy  gave 
place  to  an  expression  of  physical  pain  such  as  when  an 
uncovered  nerve  throbs  to  the  touch.  He  turned  furiously 
on  Hannah : 

"There,  you've  stopped  it  ag'in,  mother.  It  was  comin' 
all  right,  I  was  jest  findin'  it  out,  now  it's  got  to  come  all 
over  ag'in." 

Anger  gave  way  to  despair. 

"Dear  heart,  how  was  I  to  know?"  asked  the  patient 
woman.  "I  ain't  music-mad  myself,  an'  well  you  knows 
it;  an'  me  an'  Mercy  wondered  wheer  th'  strange  soun's 
come  from.  How  did  ye  come  by  yer  fiddle,  sonnie  ?  They 
costes  a  mint  o'  money  to  buy." 

"A  man  give  it  to  me  down  Seatown  way.  A  man  Mus- 
ter Mee  knows,  an'  he  tolled  him  as  I  blowed  th'  bellers 
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at  th'  cliff  church,  Sundays,  so  he  give  me  this  here 
fiddle." 

"  'Ull  he  Fam  ye  to  play  it  ?"  she  asked. 

The  hoy  shook  his  head  dejectedly : 

"On^y  now'n  agen,"  he  answered,  "fur  he  lives  up  to 
London  an'  on'y  comes  down  fine  Sundays  fur  th'  golfin'." 

"PVaps  Muster  Mee  then?"  for  Hannah  Anseed  was 
before  all  things  practical  and  saw  no  use  in  an  instru- 
ment without  the  knowledge  to  perform  on  it. 

"He  plays  th'  orgin,  he  doan't  play  th'  fiddle,  but  he 
knows  enow  t'other  gent  sez  to  set  me  lamin'  meself. 
An'  some  day  I  shall  know  enow  to  git  me  livin'  fiddlin' 
frum  one  place  to  another,  an'  folk'ull  gi'e  me  a  copper  or 
a  crust  o'  bread,  an'  I'll  want  fur  nothink,  'cep'  to  see  you 
now  an'  agen,  mother." 

"And  shan't  you  want  to  see  me  sometimes,  Albit-Ed  ?" 
something  prompted  Mercy  to  say. 

"I'm  wantin'  that  alwiz,"  he  said  simply.  Once  more 
the  look  in  his  weak  eyes  reminded  her  of  a  dog  whose 
dumb  tongue  will  not  let  him  express  his  affection  save 
through  his  speaking  eyes. 

"And  shall  you  really  like  that  sort  of  life  ?"  she  won- 
dered. 

The  young  narrow  face  for  a  moment  looked  like  the 
face  of  a  man,  hopeful  and  brave : 

"Oh,  it'll  be  fine  to  be  free  o'  th'  farm,"  he  cried,  "free 
o'  th'  stables,  servant  to  none." 

"God  grant  ye  find  it  so,  sonnie,"  Hannah  Anseed 
said  solemnly.  "I'll  do  nought  to  hinder  ye  ef  that's  yer 
bent." 

Mercy  wondered  a  little  that  she  said  nothing  about 
Anseed,  the  boy's  father,  having  a  say  in  the  matter,  but 
then  in  her  masterful  way  Hannah  usually  left  him  out 
where  anything  to  do  with  Albit-Ed  was  concerned. 

"An'  ef  one  day  you  meet  me  fiddlin'  'long  th'  road, 
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Mercy,  ye  won't  turn  yer  back  on  me  an'  purtend  ye  never 
seed  me  ?"  The  boy's  voice  was  humble  and  very  wistful, 
as  of  one  asking  a  great  favor. 

"No,  no,"  she  assured  him.     "Whenever  I  hear  you, 
wherever  I  see  you,  I  promise  always  I'll  stop  to  listen." 


CHAPTER  XIX 


WOBD  OF  SIBEBT  GATEHOUSE 


Three  years  told  out  their  tale  of  slow  dragging,  swift 
hurrying,  calm  gliding,  according  to  the  temper,  surround- 
ings, circumstances  of  the  persons  concerned.  At  the  end 
of  the  three  years  Milly  Gatehouse  came  out  of  the  asy- 
lum, and  this  time  the  doctors  were  hopeful  of  a  complete 
cure.  The  knowledge  of  where  she  had  been  seemed  to 
touch  her  more  acutely  than  heretofore,  making  her  shun 
her  kindred  and  cling  to  the  solitude  of  Lucksboat  as  a 
city  of  refuge. 

Over  at  Sibert's  Wood  the  Gatehouses  spoke  of  her  re- 
turn, and  in  Mercy  PardiloVs  heart  a  hope  rose  that  she 
might  now  be  summoned  back.  Each  day  she  was  so  cer- 
tain it  would  come,  each  night  she  would  not  let  herself  be 
cast  down,  but  hoped  afresh  for  the  morrow.  Robert  Gate- 
house made  a  point  of  visiting  his  sister,  and  timidly,  hesi- 
tatingly, the  girl  asked  to  accompany  him.  Mrs.  Gate- 
house overheard: 

"Stuff  and  nonsense,"  said  she,  "there's  more  than  a 
plenty  to  do  in  the  house  without  trapesing  across  country 
to  wear  out  shoe  leather." 

"But  I  want,  I  did  so  want."  A  rush  of  tears  to  Mer- 
cy's eyes  made  her  aunt's  figure  loom  large  and  blurred 
before  them.  Tears,  however,  availed  nothing  with  Caro- 
line Gatehouse;  her  own  had  dried  with  her  youth,  and 
with  them  sympathy  and  patience  had  also  dried. 
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'^Eight  enough  in  her  mind,  but  as  simple  in  speech  as 
ever/'  reported  Gatehouse  on  his  return. 

"Did  she — did  she?"  Mercy's  face  finished  her  ques- 
tion. 

"Never  mentioned  your  name  'cept  when  I  told  her 
you'd  a  better  notion  of  housework  now  than  you  had 
three  years  back.'' 

A  week  Mercy  waited,  a  fortnight,  then  desperately, 
because  the  yoke  of  the  Gatehouses  was  a  hard  one,  she 
endeavored  to  take  the  reins  of  destiny  into  her  own  hands, 
and,  unbeknown  to  them,  wrote  her  aunt  at  Lucksboat, 
and  when  she  had  posted  the  letter  fanned  hope  once  more 
to  a  flame.  The  answer  was  short  and  each  word  spoke 
of  a  nature  self-centered  through  its  peculiar  affliction : 

"Dear  Mercy,"  Milly  Gatehouse  wrote,  "when  I  first 
had  to  do  without  you,  it  was  the  hardest  thing  of  all.  I 
asked  for  you  many  times  to  come  and  see  me  where  I 
was,  but  I  suppose  you  never  knew  or  I  think  you  would 
have  come.  Now  that  I  am  back  at  Lucksboat,  I  have  all 
I  want,  Hannah  to  look  after  me,  the  boy  to  run  errands, 
the  farm,  and  the  sea  which  is  as  much  to  me  as  the  farm. 
If  I  could  have  heard  the  wash  of  waves  on  the  beach  or 
against  the  cliff  these  three  years,  I  think  I  could  have 
got  better  sooner,  it  sings  me  to  sleep  of  a  night  now.  So 
I  have  all  I  want,  and  if  you  came  back  they  might  take 
you  away  again ;  that  would  be  worse.  Sibert  may  as  well 
leave  me  and  go  back  to  his  father's  farm.  I  know  he  has 
been  a  good  lad  in  looking  after  the  men  and  the  crops, 
but  I  want  to  take  it  up  again  myself,  and  I  shall  see  he 
doesn't  lose  what  profits  he  has  made.  But  I  would  rather 
be  alone,  and  I  have  Hannah.  I  will  send  for  you  if  the 
wish  ever  comes  strong  enough,  be  sure  of  it." 

Conscious  of  a  fault,  submissive  therefore  to  defeat, 
Mercy  bent  again  to  her  Aunt  Caroline's  rasping  rule,  her 
Uncle  Robert's  dictatorial  temper,  sure  as  always  of  Mi- 
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chael's  unobtrusive  help  in  time  of  need.  The  one  gleam 
of  light  appeared  in  Sibert's  prospective  return ;  Michael's 
common  sense  discounted  this  idea: 

"It'll  be  a  mistake,  a  jolly  big  mistake,"  said  he.  Events 
proved  it.  For  three  years  Sibert  Gatehouse  had  been 
practically  master  of  Lucksboat ;  for  three  and  thirty  years 
his  father  had  been  master  of  Sibert's  Wood,  and  now  the 
two  wills  clashed,  and  a  house  divided  against  itself  was 
fitter  simile  than  ever.  Gatehouse  tried  putting  his  son 
to  ordinary  laborer's  work  when  for  three  years  he  had 
directed  the  few  laborers  his  aimt  employed  on  Lucksboat 
Farm,  and  he  rebelled,  set  his  father's  will  at  defiance. 

"Too  lazy  to  earn  the  bread  he  eats,"  sneered  the  elder 
Gatehouse,  whereupon  his  wife's  wrath  blazed  hotly : 

"Your  mind  is  as  warped  as  the  rest  of  the  Gatehouses," 
she  threw  at  him.  "Never  till  it's  put  before  your  eyes, 
and  then  against  your  will,  will  you  believe  that  the  boy  is 
a  bom  worker.  There  was  the  Saturday  night  he  fell 
asleep  just  as  supper  was  being  laid,  a  week  before  Milly 
came  home,  and  I  told  you  then  he  was  tired  out  with  a 
long  ride  after  a  week's  work." 

"Oh — riding."  The  man's  sneer  was  as  pronounced  as 
at  first. 

"So  would  you  want  to  ride  if  you  were  up  as  early  as 
he  was." 

"How  do  you  know  he  was  up  early  ?" 

"I  saw  Hannah  Anseed  a  fortnight  after,  and  she  told 
me,  get  up  she  would  and  could  at  four  of  a  morning,  to 
get  breakfast  for  him  or  any  other  man  who  couldn't  lie 
abed  when  corn  cried  to  be  cut  or  carried  with  a  sweltering 
sun  on  it,  but  when  it  came  to  getting  up  at  three,  she 
kicked  at  that  and  just  set  breakfast  overnight  and  left 
'em  to  it" 

"Well  ?" 

"She  set  Sib's  breakfast  overnight  most  of  the  summer." 
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Came  hop  picking,  a  wet  and  disastrous  season  that 
year,  dogged  by  ill  luck  from  beginning  to  finish,  render- 
ing the  master's  irascible  temper  unbearable  at  times.  This 
Sibert  could  understand  and  bear  with;  he  was  a  farmer 
himself,  the  grief  was  as  great  to  him,  the  reason  as  unex- 
plainable,  why,  when  hops  were  at  their  zenith,  storms  of 
wind  and  rain  lashed  their  delicate  beauty  out  of  recogni- 
tion, changed  the  golden  green  of  the  hop  to  a  withered 
brown,  set  mould  spreading  from  the  core  of  it,  swept  with 
a  demoniacal  fury  through  the  gardens,  so  that  poles  and 
wire  and  string  were  snapped  as  they  had  been  sewing  cot- 
ton, and  the  hop-laden,  leaf-wreathed  binds  lay  prone  and 
mud-smirched.  The  tallyman  Gatehouse  had  engaged 
wrote  at  the  last  minute  to  say  that  reasons — ^not  stated — 
prevented  his  coming.  Sibert  stepped  into  the  breach  and 
tallied  for  his  father  as  he  had  done  three  years  before. 
They  were  a  binman  short,  and  somehow  Sibert  managed 
to  add  that  work  to  his  own,  and  never  a  word  of  thanks 
fell  from  his  father's  lips.  Came  a  day  when  the  under- 
dryer  fell  ill  in  the  oast,  and  Sibert  shifted  the  tallies  on 
to  Michael's  shoulders  and  took  his  place.  Indoors  his 
mother  washed  and  hung  out  his  sweat-damp,  hop-stained 
shirts,  brewed  strong  tea  and  herself  carried  it  out  to  him, 
because  with  it  he  could  easier  keep  open  his  sleep-heavy 
lids  at  night  when  the  hour  came  for  taking  the  dried 
hops  off  the  cloths  and  loading  them  afresh  from  the 
green  bags ;  or  the  floors  got  so  full  that  pressing  was  done 
while  other  men  slept  Under  the  grime  of  hop  stain,  his 
face  sharpened  and  paled;  he  sickened  of  food  because 
the  bitter  taste  of  hops  was  always  in  his  mouth,  the  sul- 
phur fumes  in  his  nose.  He  neither  cared  nor  complained, 
for  he  had  inherited  from  his  father  such  a  love  for  the 
culture  of  hops  as  became  almost  an  obsession  with  both 
of  them  in  the  hop-picking  month.  Through  it  all  Rob- 
ert Gatehouse  stalked  morosely,  for  the  most  part  silently. 
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save  for  a  word  of  condemnation  here^  a  biting  sarcasm 
there,  and  this  was  Sibert's  guerdon. 

During  the  hop  picking  his  one  recreation  had  to  be 
given  up,  the  drill  and  shooting  practices  which  E  com- 
pany of  the  E.  K.  R.  Volunteer  Battalion  held  once  a 
week,  and  of  which  company  Sibert  Gatehouse  was  the 
best  shot. 

Came  Michaelmas:  the  stress  of  the  farm  year's  work 
was  over,  com  was  harvested  and  some  of  it  threshed,  a 
little  of  it  sold ;  hops  were  dried  and  pocketed,  nay  more, 
they  were  in  the  factor's  hands,  each  post  might  bring  an 
offer  for  them — not  an  adequate  offer,  for  Robert  Gate- 
house ever  rated  his  precious  hops  higher  than  did  either 
factor  or  brewer.  Then  finally  and  abruptly  came  the 
severance  between  Sibert  and  his  father,  and  old  Pearce 
Hassock,  of  Salutation  Farm,  was  the  instrument  Provi- 
dence made  use  of,  ere  the  breach  between  father  and  son 
grew  too  wide  to  bridge. 

Of  late  Pearce  Hassock  had  realized  the  infirmities  of 
age  were  coming  upon  him,  and  he  resented  the  feeling 
deeply  and  strongly.  Handicapped  from  the  beginning,  he 
had  still  taken  the  best  he  could  of  life  and  was  content 
to  go  on  doing  so.  Then  one  day  Time  tripped  him  up 
and  told  him  it  was  fitter  for  him  to  rest  than  to  toil,  and 
the  old  man  faced  a  hard  dark  hour,  calling  together  his 
weakening  forces,  essaying  to  still  his  palsied  limbs,  to 
straighten  his  bent  back,  and,  when  he  failed,  recognizing 
bitterly  that  only  death  could  do  the  straightening;  setting 
his  voice  to  the  old  familiar  tune,  finding  out  how  piti- 
fully weak  and  thin  were  its  shaking  notes : 

"Up  and  down  the  city  wall,"  he  quavered.  "In  and 
out  the  Eagle." 

He  stopped,  looked  curiously  in  the  glass,  a  thing  he 
so  seldom  did;  he  was  almost  shocked  to  see  what  a  very 
ancient  m£tn  stared  him  back. 
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"You'd  better  set  about  orderin'  yer  box,  Pearce,  old 
chap,"  said  he  to  this  figure  in  the  glass.  "Don't  seem 
as  ef  'twill  be  sich  a  turble  great  while  'fore  ye  want  it. 
Fur  close  on  seventy  years  I've  set  folds  an'  moved 
hurdles" — he  looked  back  on  the  days  of  his  pilgrimage — 
"an'  ef  I  live  to  be  a  hunderd,  which  'casionally  happens 
to  them  as  Death  forgits  or  loses  sight  of,  I'd  like  to 
be  settin'  wattles  in  my  ninety-ninth  year  an'  he  carr'd 
on  a  wattle-gate  up  to  heaven  an'  gi'e  nobuddy  th'  bother 
o'  burryin'  me.  But  Bible  miracles  doant  happen  at  Salu- 
tation Farm.  I  might  be  settin'  wattles  till  Judgment 
Day  an'  friz  hard  to  th'  groun'  wi'  waitin'  an'  never  no 
angel  'u'd  come  to  lift  me  off,  so  I'd  best  set  about  helpin' 
myself." 

He  stumbled  on  through  his  slough  of  despond  till  a 
ray  of  light  came  to  him  out  of  the  darkness. 

"Awviz  liked  him  as  a  bye,"  he  said  to  himself,  and 
"Up  and  down  the  city  wall"  came  almost  triumphantly 
through  its  quavering  notes.  Next  day  Sibert  Gatehouse 
received  a  letter  in  Pearce  Hassock's  small,  unreadable 
handwriting: 

"Come  to  Salutation  Farm,"  he  managed  to  pick  out; 
"come  an'  bring  yer  sitting  breeches  with  ye,  fur  I  shan't 
let  ye  go  once  I've  got  ye  here.  I  want  ye  to  take  my 
place  wi'out  lettin'  folks  know  ye're  takin'  of  it.  I'm 
gittin'  old,  'tarnation  old,  an'  'tisn't  pleasant  knowledge 
fur  th'  likes  o'  me.  Come  an'  help  me  to  swaller  my  pill 
wi'out  makin'  a  wry  face  over  it  Keep  th'  bosses  from 
eatin'  their  heads  off  in  th'  stables  now  my  legs  are  a  bit 
shaky  fur  ridin'.  Stop  th'  women  chatterin'.  Anyway, 
come." 

The  queer,  illiterate  letter  was  like  the  warm  grasp  of 
a  friend's  hand  to  Sibert  Gatehouse;  he  held  his  head 
higher,  he  whistled  again. 

And  for  Peace  Hassock  his  coming  seemed  to  set  the 
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flame  of  life  burning  with  a  clearer  light  for  a  time.  His 
also  ageing  sisters^  Henrietta  and  Harriet^  basked  in  it  and 
told  each  other  over  their  fortune-telling  cards  that  Pearce 
fancied  himself  worse  than  he  was ;  it  was  the  way  with 
men — a  finger  ache  and  they  were  sure  the  joint  was  dis- 
eased. True,  he  ate  scarcely  anything,  but  then  his  grow- 
ing days  were  over,  his  working  days,  too,  now  young 
Sibert  Gatehouse  was  come,  so  there  was  nothing  to  use 
up  his  strength. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  summer,  even  before  Sibert 
Gatehouse  left  Sibert's  Wood,  there  had  been  rumors  of 
impending  war  in  that  part  of  South  Africa  which  was 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  British  Gk)vernment.  In  Oc- 
tober of  1899  came  confirmation,  and  with  it,  after  the 
first  flush  of  success,  consternation  at  Britain's  unpre* 
paredness  for  serious  war  shadowed  the  nation;  against 
it,  in  sharp  relief,  the  great  volunteer  movement,  through 
country  and  colonies  alike,  of  young  men,  swift  to  offer  of 
their  best,  even  their  lives  if  need  were.  It  meant  hasty 
training,  probably  a  certain  inefficiency,  but  it  meant  a 
man's  heart  in  it  and  a  zeal  that  could  stave  off  con- 
scription. 

One  day  it  chanced  Dick  Ovenden  crossed  Sibert's  path, 
and  the  latter  gave  him  a  careless  nod  for  sake  of  an 
acquaintance  which  dated  from  the  days  of  boyish  scrapes 
and  pranks,  notably  the  affair  of  cutting  the  binds  in 
Sibert's  Wood  hop  garden.  Since  then  it  had  dwindled 
to  the  barest  recognition,  and  because  of  it  Ovenden  nursed 
a  silent  grudge  against  Sibert  Gatehouse: 

"Still  farming,  then  ?"  he  called  across  his  shoulder. 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  other,  hardly  staying  his  foot- 
steps for  an  answer. 

"Aye,  what  not?"  sneered  Ovenden.  "Ever  hear  tell 
the  old  riddle  about  you  volunteer  chaps,  why  you're  most 
like  Lord  Nelson?    No?    Well,  dessay  in  your  case  it's 
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as  true  now  as  when  'twas  first  asked.  The  last  thing 
Nelson  did  was  to  die  for  his  country,  an'  dessay  it  'u'd 
be  the  last  thing  you'd  do." 

He  went  on  his  way,  and  Sibert  could  afford  to  laugh 
at  the  cheapness  of  his  witticism.  But  for  all  that  it 
gave  him  something  to  think  of. 

The  old  Fleur-de-lis  at  Seatown  boasted  an  upper 
chamber  whose  walls  were  paneled  with  black  and  shining 
wood,  whose  boarded  floor  was  also  black  and  shining, 
whose  round  table  was  mahogany  and  shone  with  much 
polishing.  Here  once  a  fortnight  gathered  the  members 
of  the  Birthday  club,  an  institution  dating  three  genera- 
tions back  and  respected  by  reason  of  its  age.  Clay 
churchwarden  pipes  were  laid  in  a  cluster  on  the  shining 
tabletop;  chairs  with  old  respectable  backs  ranged  round 
it ;  spittoons  beneath  were  of  Wedgwood  and  as  yet  unseen 
by  fanciers  of  old  earthenware ;  candles  lighted  the  room ; 
spirits  and  liqueurs  could  be  found  by  the  initiated  some- 
where behind  the  black  paneling — duty-paid  now,  but  if 
cupboards  had  wooden  tongues,  great  tales  they  could  have 
told  of  smuggling  days,  when  scarce  a  family  in  Kent 
but  connived  secretly  or  openly  at  defrauding  their  majes- 
ties, the  former  Georges,  of  their  dues. 

The  Birthday  club  was  not  limited  to  numbers ;  it  sel- 
dom counted  less  than  a  dozen  and  elected  a  chairman 
yearly  on  Lord  Mayor's  day.  Not  many  qualifications 
were  needed — of  country  farmers  who  had  lived  and 
would  likely  die  in  the  farms  their  fathers  had  held 
before  them,  but  this  much  was  asked  of  them:  When 
they  met,  one  at  least  of  the  party  must  be  prepared  to 
propose  the  health  of  some  one  whose  birthday  fell  that 
night  Sometimes  a  wink  of  the  eye  cast  doubt  on  the 
good  faith  of  the  birthday,  but,  with  a  solemn  answering 
wink,  glasses  were  raised ;  if  one  man  in  the  club  were 
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willing  to  perjure  himself,  the  least  his  neighbors  could 
do  was  to  support  him  loyally  in  manufacturing  a  birth- 
day. The  toast  was  a  verse  framed  and  hung  above  the 
chairman's  head: 

"In  friendship  we  meet,  in  unity  part. 

For  friendship  is  the  joy  and  solace  of  the  heart. 

Each  alternate  Thursday  we  assemble  to  greet 

The  face  of  each  friend  we've  the  pleasure  to  meet." 

It  happened  a  Thursday  in  December  that  old  Pearce 
Hassock,  the  chairman  for  the  year,  rose  in  his  place  to 
propose  the  birthday  health.  A  dozen  or  more  of  the 
old  club  sat  round  him,  listening  idly  and  listlessly.  So 
sadly  many,  so  darkly  stirring  were  events  in  these  first 
weeks  of  the  war,  that  the  men  met  chiefly  to  hear  if  one 
of  their  company  had  chanced  on  later  news  from  the 
front — ^meager  hope  of  victory,  uncredited  confirmation 
of  defeat,  or  to  wrest  the  truth  from  censored  telegram. 
All  their  talk  was  of  the  war;  incidentally  they  smoked, 
incidentally  they  drank — moderately.  They  had  forgotten 
that  such  minor  things  as  birthdays  occurred. 

"The  birthday  I've  got  in  my  mind  to-day,  neighbors," 
said  Pearce  Hassock,  and  there  was  a  note  of  solemnity 
in  his  thin,  high-pitched  voice,  "is  young  Sib  Gatehouse's." 
His  glance  traveled  slowly  round  the  table.  "We'll  wish 
him  many  happy  returns  of  it,  and  this  time,"  he  paused 
to  see  all  glasses  raised,  "we'll  drink  to  his  safe  return. 
He's  volunteered  an'  bin  accepted  for  active  service  out 
there." 

(In  those  days  "out  there"  had  but  one  meaning  for 
us  at  home.) 

"A  safe  return,  a  safe  return,"  they  chorused,  and  set 
down  their  empty  tumblers  with  a  clink  on  the  polished 
wood.    They  said  it  heartily,  feelingly,  for  most  of  them 
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had  sons  of  their  own,  older  or  younger,  but  they  also 
said  it  without  excitement,  for  it  was  becoming  an  inci- 
dent of  every  day  that  the  young  men  of  England  should 
get  up  from  their  places  with  no  show  of  bravado,  but 
quietly  counting  the  cost,  offer  their  strong  limbs,  their 
steady  heads,  for  the  upholding  of  England's  honor  in 
South  Africa.  There  was  one  man  at  the  table  who  raised 
his  glass  from  force  of  habit  when  the  others  raised  theirs, 
but  he  drank  silently,  not  allowing  it  to  be  seen  that  what 
was  news  to  the  rest  was  also  news  to  him,  Bobert  Gate- 
house, and  whether  he  was  glad  or  whether  he  was  sorry 
none  could  tell,  for  he  could  not  tell  himself. 

On  his  way  home  he  wondered  if  he  should  speak  to 
his  wife  of  what  he  was  sure  she  did  not  know  when  he 
left  home  in  the  morning.  Arrived  at  Sibert's  Wood,  he 
knew  without  being  told  that  word  of  their  son's  decision 
had  already  reached  her.  How  she  knew  he  was  never 
told,  for  neither  spoke  of  it  to  the  other. 

Few  and  comparatively  unimportant  were  the  affairs 
Sibert  Gatehouse  had  to  set  in  order  before  he  sailed,  and 
he  set  about  them  methodically.  There  had  been  old 
Pearce  Hassock's  leave  to  gain,  and  it  cost  him  something 
to  ask  it,  for  he  knew  as  well  as  did  the  sisters  that  he 
had  been  renewing  the  old  man's  youth  for  him ;  he  had 
to  bear  with  the  ancient  shepherd's  comment:  "A  turble 
pity  you  ever  comed  to  Salutation,  Muster  Gatehouse,  ef 
you're  goin'  away  dreckly,  fur  wheer  you  drawed  a  nail 
out  o'  th'  master's  coflBin  you'll  drive  two  in  by  leavin'  of 
him  aloan." 

Pearce  Hassock  himself  took  it  philosophically. 

"I  made  a  plan,"  said  he,  "but  th'  Almighty  took  an' 
crossed  it  wi'  a  bigger  plan ;  howsoever.  He  ain't  took  all 
away,  now  Miss  Milly's  back  to  Lucksboat  agen.  We'll 
maybe  putt  cribbage  board  up  on  th'  shelf  fur  a  time,  an' 
set  talkin'  o'  th'  bye  an'  his  doin's  out  there  instead*" 
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To  Sibert  himself  he  gave  homely  counsel : 
"Stop  as  long  as  they  want  ye,  Sib,  an'  never  shirk 
fightin',  but  there  ain't  no  need  to  make  a  target  o'  yer- 
self ;  there's  us  at  home  can't  spare  ye  fur  that." 

It  was  a  piece  of  unintentional  cruelty  to  his  mother 
that  she  heard  of  his  impending  departure  first  through 
Mercy :  she  scarcely  forgave  her  son  for  it ;  she  never  for- 
gave the  girl.  Two  letters  he  wrote ;  the  one  was  posted, 
the  other  mislaid.  But  her  real  grievance  lay  in  the  fact 
that  he  should  have  written  to  Mercy  at  all.  She  saw  no 
need  for  it,  and  maternal  jealousy  flamed  up;  but  Sibert 
was  realizing,  among  other  things,  how  deep,  if  unemo- 
tional, was  his  regard  for  his  orphan  cousin,  sharply  and 
entirely  distinct  from  his  worship  of  Numparel  Mee,  but 
a  tangible  and  lasting  affection  for  all  that.  The  last 
night  before  he  left  England  he  promised  them  should  be 
spent  at  Sibert's  Wood;  but  between  then  and  now  lay 
another  farewell  to  be  said,  and,  though  he  never  spoke  of 
it,  it  was  the  hardest  farewell  of  all  to  say. 


CHAPTER   XX 

WOBD   OF   THE   MEES   AND   SIBEBT   OATEHOTTSE 

Pbofessob  Mee  leaned  back  in  the  chair  which  was  his^ 
stretched  his  feet  comfortably  before  a  fire  which  was  the 
largest  in  the  house  and  banked  high  for  him^  reached  out 
(yet  not  beyond  hand-reach)  for  the  book  at  his  side.  But 
the  little  crooked  hieroglyphics  which  stood  for  all  at  pres- 
ent known  of  that  particular  and  most  dead  language  ab- 
sorbing his  attention,  was  perhaps  a  live  tongue  in  that 
remote  age  when  children  were  seen  and  not  heard.  The 
walls  of  the  professor's  house  were  thin,  the  voices  of  his 
family  penetrating,  and  their  shrill  cries  encroached  on 
his  literary  quiet. 

''l%e  Choir  Invisible/'  quoth  he.  "Strange  how  they 
reproduce  their  mother's  want  of  ear,  and  yet  her  voice  is 
not  unmusical,  quiet,  gentle,  and  low  as  Cordelia's." 

He  read  on:  he  tried  to  read  on.  The  choir  showed 
signs  of  advancing,  even  becoming  visible ;  the  fire  needed 
coal ;  the  lamp  could  well  be  placed  at  a  more  convenient 
angle. 

"What  has  become  of  the  senior  partner?"  he  won- 
dered. She  it  was  who  performed  these  unnamed  duties ; 
if  she  were  not  there  the  duties  would  remain  unper- 
formed. "Where  is  she?"  he  wondered  again,  irritably 
where  it  had  been  idly.  In  an  obscure  back  cupboard  of 
his  mind  he  found  the  answer.  She  had  gone  to  an  At 
Home  at  the  vicarage,  which  combined  a  farewell  presen- 
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tation  to  a  departing  curate  and  a  sale  of  work  whose  pro- 
ceeds would  go  toward  foreign  missions.  She  had  taken 
Numpaxel  with  her,  had  even  been  elated  about  it;  such 
functions  as  this  meant  much  to  the  stay-at-home  who 
could  count  her  year's  outings  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
Somebody  had  recently  called  Mrs.  Mee  the  "stay-at- 
home"  in  her  husband's  hearing.  He  frowned  now  as  he 
had  frowned  then,  disliking  the  term,  yet  when  justice 
demanded  a  reason,  sent  his  thoughts  back  across  the  years, 
and  recognized  a  truth,  recognized  how  much  depended 
on  the  stay-at-home,  how  much  he  owed  her,  would  go  on 
owing,  for  she  had  so  enveloped  him  with  and  accustomed 
him  to  comforts  cut  out  of  such  material  as  was  not  of 
sufficient  width  to  cover  the  rest  of  the  family ;  so  shielded 
him  from  the  friction  of  petty  economies,  so  wrapped  him 
in  the  cotton-wool  of  her  ceaseless  care,  that  he  was  at  the 
end  of  seventy  years  morally  unfit  to  stand  against  the 
winds  of  adversity.  He  thought  on  for  a  while,  and  it 
was  not  pleasant  thinking,  wherefore  he  glanced  often  at 
the  clock,  wished  much  for  her  return,  finally,  because  soli- 
tude but  encouraged  disquieting  reflection,  opened  the 
door  of  his  study  to  let  in  the  clamoring  children.  Often 
they  had  besieged  the  fortress,  but  capitulation  was  to 
them  unexpected,  and,  because  of  its  rareness,  a  time  to 
be  made  much  of,  but  not  till  they  had  tested  a  long- 
suffering  smile  could  they  believe  it  held  no  rod  wrapped 
in  it.  Once  tested,  a  large  faith  became  indeed  the  sub- 
stance of  things  hoped  for ;  and  a  woman  standing  on  the 
threshold  looked  softly  into  the  cheerful  room,  saw  the 
banked  fire  with  a  double  row  of  chestnuts  like  a  set  of 
false  teeth  between  its  bars,  the  professor's  head  level  with 
his  children's,  watching  as  anxiously  as  they  for  the  spit- 
ting crack  of  achieved  cooking.  Her  face  was  tired  under 
the  smile  because  the  day's  work  had  to  be  accomplished 
before  a  sale  of  work  could  be  encountered;  she  held  up 
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a  finger  to  silence  her  daughter,  so  that  just  for  a  moment 
the  delicious  babble  of  the  babies  might  break  only  on  her 
ears.    An  elder  baby  saw  her,  and  explained : 

"We  was  playin'  sojers  on  the  stairs,  mother,  an'  he 
bursted  open  the  door  an'  letted  us  come  in  'cause  you 
wasn't  attome." 

A  younger  baby  supplemented : 

"Yes,  we  all  come  in  an'  now  him's  a  gee-gee  an'  we 
all  laughs  at  him." 

"Dears,  but  haven't  you  disturbed  father  ?" 

Professor  Mee  forgave  them  in  an  explanation  which 
was  both  light  and  ponderous. 

"If  one  thinks  of  it,"  said  he,  "there  are  few  things 
so  cosmopolitan,  so  undenominational,  as  a  laugh,  a  frown, 
a  yawn.  All  the  world  over  the  one  is  an  'open  sesame,' 
the  other  a  bolted  door,  the  third  a  window  carelessly 
thrown  wide  where  the  dust  of  the  highway  may  enter. 
Language  is  restricted  in  some  cases  almost  to  its  own 
country ;  customs  and  habits  are  peculiar  to  nations,  what 
is  common  to  one  is  unknown  to  the  rest.  A  laugh  comes 
with  the  assurance  of  a  sign  by  which  one  freemason 
knows  another." 

Mrs.  Mee  sat  down  on  the  nearest  chair,  yawned,  then 
smiled. 

"I  am  the  illustration,"  she  apologized. 

The  elder  baby  hugged  her  knee. 

"What  you  brought  me?'*  said  he.  (It  is  to  be  feared 
that  at  this  age  he  looked  upon  his  mother  chiefly  as  a 
giver  of  gifts,  and,  according  to  their  size  and  frequency, 
his  affections  waxed  or  waned.) 

"At  sales  of  work,"  Numparel  tried  to  explain  (but 
that  sarcasm  is  lost  on  babies)  "it  is  what  you  spend,  not 
what  you  get  that  matters."  She  turned  to  her  father: 
"I  saved  mother  from  buying,  and  you  from  being  bur- 
dened;  with  a  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  tea-cosy, 
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disfigured  with  big  stitches  in  crude  colors.  I  wonder  it 
ever  got  finished,  for  no  self-respecting  teapot  would  con- 
descend to  the  indignity  of  sitting  under  it." 

^'But  I  bought  something  else  which  cost  ninepence 
mora"  Mrs.  Mee  regarded  ruefully  the  limp  and  flabby 
hang  of  her  purse. 

"It  is  at  least  not  ugly,  mother.  And  if  it's  true  that 
every  privilege  entails  a  penalty,  you  must  cheerfully 
subtract  ha'pennies  from  pennies  and  be  thankful  when 
you  look  at  your  not  ugly  jar." 

"Your  mother  looks  tired  and  your  voice  sounds  tired," 
commented  the  professor,  rising  lionlike  from  smok- 
ing chestnuts,  scattering  children  in  his  track.  "If  I 
could  make  tea  for  you,"  he  glanced  helplessly  about 
him. 

"Dear,  no,"  said  his  wife;  into  her  tired  face  amuse- 
ment crept.  "You  sit  still;  it  won't  take  me  two  min- 
utes." She  shed  her  hands  carefully  of  gloves.  "My 
hands  have  felt  like  whited  sepulchres  all  the  afternoon," 
said  she,  "for  I  cleaned  the  kitchen  flues  this  morning, 
and  I  could  not  scrub  all  the  soot  out  of  my  nails,  so  I 
covered  them  up  in  white  kid  gloves,  which  have  smiled 
their  newness  in  every  crease." 

Tea  was  a  merry  meal,  and  ^Numparel  poking  fun  at 
one  and  all  was  the  life  of  it. 

"You  should  have  seen  our  young  mother,"  she  told 
the  professor  gaily ;  "she  walked  among  the  sparrows  with 
the  air  of  a  peacock  spreading  its  tail,  and  it  was  only 
when  they  saw  me  they  recognized  a  sister  sparrow." 

''You,  indeed." 

Numparel  nodded  with  dancing  eyes;  she  knew  (how 
should  she  not  know?)  that  she  left  on  everything  she 
came  in  contact  with  the  hallmark  of  her  own  daintiness, 
how  with  some  girls,  their  hats  tilted  to  the  sides  of  their 
heads  invariably,  no  number  of  hat  pins  would  prevent 
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it,  and  the  effect  was  ludicrous^  rakish,  scared;  with  her, 
when  it  happened,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  it  added 
the  one  touch  of  piquancy  which  made  her  pretty  face 
irresistible.  She  pulled  her  veil  into  shape  and  folded 
it  carefully. 

^'I  wish  I  could  cut  it  in  halves  and  turn  it  sides  to 
middle  as  mother  does  with  the  old  sheets,"  said  she. 

^The  senior  partner  has  so  many  wrinkles  anent  econ- 
omy and  making  the  most  of  things  that  I  fear  the  dis- 
covering of  them  must  entail  wrinkles." 

(Even  the  sententiousness  of  the  remark  could  not  di- 
minish Mrs.  Mee's  pleasure  of  appreciation  in  it.) 

"Economy  is  the  hatefuUest  of  all  virtues,"  cried  Num- 
parel,  "and  with  rich  people  it  isn't  even  a  virtue,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Economy,  carefulness,  and  thrift,  which  are  praise- 
worthy in  the  poor,  degenerate  into  what  one  might 
almost  call  the  vice  of  meanness  in  the  rich." 

"The  parent  is  degenerating  into  a  copybook  aphor- 
ism," declared  his  daughter ;  and  Mrs.  Mee  smiled  lEit  both 
of  them:  their  knowledge  of  real  economy  was  skimmed 
from  the  surface  of  life  and  gauged  nothing  of  its  pro- 
saic depths,  and  she  smiled  because  that  was  how  she 
would  have  it  for  the  two  she  loved  best  in  the  world. 
She  turned  to  her  husband. 

"You  were  wise  not  to  come  with  us  this  afternoon, 
Dan'l,"  said  she,  "for  the  few  men  who  were  sparsely 
sprinkled  among  us  wore  the  unhappy  air  of  having  got 
there  by  mistake." 

"And  lacking  the  courage  to  retrieve  their  mistake," 
laughed  he.  "My  dear,  I  never  had  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  accompanying  my  peacock  in  her  strut  among 
the  sparrows.     By  the  way — sparrows?" 

"Oh,  quite  an  expensively  dressed  collection,  parent 
They  drank  tea  at  little  tables  and  ate  cake  and  thin 
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bread  and  butter^  sandwiched  with  scandal  and  garnished 
with  gossip ;  the  price  is  sixpence  per  head." 

"And  you  sat  at  little  tables,  price  sixpence  per  head  ?" 

"Yes.  Colonel  Hobbison  danced  attendance  on  us.  He 
skips  like  a  little  hill." 

"Indigestion  has  been  very  unkind  to  Mrs.  Colonel 
Hobbison,"  said  Numparel ;  "the  only  speck  of  color  that 
will  stay  in  her  sallow  face  is  when  she  gets  a  red  nose." 

"If  you  laugh  at  the  afflictions  of  your  neighbors,  your 
own  may  become  permanently  red,"  her  mother  chid  her. 

"Then  I  shall  pinch  my  cheeks  to  keep  it  company," 
laughed  she.  "Good-bye,  my  two  dears;  I'm  going  to 
tease  the  boys  now." 

The  December  day  reddened  at  sunset  to  a  squall  of 
wind  and  sleet,  but  it  held  nothing  in  it  to  daunt  Sibert 
Gatehouse.  The  long  and  seemingly  interminable  road 
from  Salutation  Farm  to  Seawall  unwound  itself  like  a 
gigantic  tape  measure  wherein  the  telegraph  poles  made 
Brobdignagian  inches  by  which  one  might  count  miles  for 
yards;  along  the  swaying  wires  a  continuous  necklace  of 
raindrops  slid  and  slipped  on  him,  but  ever  the  light 
which  he  knew  would  be  shining  through  the  fan  above 
the  door  beckoned  him  on  to  the  house  where  Numparel 
Mee  lived. 

As  she  left  her  parents  to  seek  her  brothers,  Numparel 
heard  and  answered  his  knock,  and  at  sight  of  her,  once, 
and  but  moment-long,  he  experienced  the  sting  of  a  regret 
that  he  was  leaving  the  England  which  held  her.  In  the 
small  dark  hall,  lighted  only  by  the  high  lamp  whose 
light  showed  through  the  fan,  its  rays  fell  on  her  daisy- 
pink  face,  her  forget-me-not  eyes,  her  shining  hair.  The 
wet  wind  rushed  in  with  him  and  caught  a  wisp  of  this 
same  shining  hair  and  blew  it  against  his  face;  for  the 
particle  of  a  second  he  touched  it,  almost  reverently ;  then 
with  a  light  laugh  she  whisked  it  away. 
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"I  only  once  saw  anything  like  your  hair,  Numparel," 
he  said  seriously.  "  'Twas  when  I  was  a  boy  and  kept 
silkworms;  they  spun  silk  like  your  hair  and  I  wound  it 
into  shining  skeins." 

She  smiled,  well  pleased;  admiration  was  wine  of  life 
to  her  and  as  yet  no  surfeit,  so  that  even  the  admira- 
tion of  Sibert  Gatehouse  was  precious.  She  had  had 
glimpses  that  afternoon  of  what  a  power  to  be  reckoned 
with  personal  beauty  can  be.  Approval,  desire,  a 
certain  deference  to  it,  she  had  encountered  when  she 
stepped  with  her  mother  into  the  gaily  decked,  scented 
room,  full  of  chattering,  laughing  women.  She  smiled 
when  she  overheard  some  one  call  her  "such  a  child  still," 
but  it  was  not  a  childlike  smile.  A  three  minutes'  chat 
with  the  departing  curate  had  been  almost  embarrassing 
by  the  earnestness  which  he  put  into  his  farewell. 

As  a  child  she  had  made  fun  of  the  long  trellis-porch 
fingers ;  that  afternoon  she  had  looked  at  the  young  man 
through  them  so  that  he  had  gone  away  very  sorrowful. 
Now  there  was  Sibert,  and  again  she  would  have  laughed ; 
the  game  of  letting  men  love  her  while  she  laughed  was 
so  new,  so  delightfully  easy,  even  fascinating,  to  play, 
quite  the  shortest  of  all  patiences,  and  was  she  not  bound 
to  win  ?  But  the  laugh  died  away  when  Sibert  seized  her 
arm  and  drew  her  into  the  shadow,  somewhere,  anywhere, 
out  of  the  family's  right  of  way. 

"I'm  going  out  to  the  war,  Numparel,  next  week — the 
end  of  next  week.    Friday,  I  think,  the  ship  sails." 

"Oh,  but,  Sibert,  why  ?" 

"They  want  more  men." 

"Yes,  but  aren't  there  plenty " 

"S'pose  every  chap  said  that"  His  tone  was  soft,  if 
bantering,  for  this  half-resistance  to  his  decision  was  very 
sweet  to  him.  "I  mayn't  be  much  good  at  fighting — I've 
never  done  any — ^but  I  think  if  it  came  to  the  push,  and 
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it  meant  saving  another  chap's  life^ — anyway,  if  a  better 
man  fell,  I  could  step  into  his  place  and  fill  up  the  gap ; 
perhaps — if  I  get  the  chance — stand  in  front  of  the  better 
man.     Anyway,  I'm  going." 

"Oh,  Sib,  don't  be  shot.  It  would  be  so  dreadful  if 
you  were  shot!"  Her  pretty  face  was  most  concerned 
in  its  pleading,  and  that  he  could  call  up  such  concern 
filled  him  with  a  joy  that  was  intoxicating — made  him 
say  what  in  his  sober  moments  he  had  not  meant  to  say, 
except  that  in  his  walk  from  Salutation  Farm  to  Seawall 
one  thought  filled  his  mind.  "I  can't  go  and  she  not 
know  a  word  of  how  much  I  care  for  her."  Now  the 
words  tumbled  out,  unpolished,  fragmentary: 

"I'm  poor,  Numparel,  jolly  poor,  and  my  father  hasn't 
got  as  much  as  folks  think  he  has,  and  I  wouldn't  touch 
a  ha'penny  of  it  if  I  could.  It'll  mean  hard  work — ^when 
I  come  back." 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course."  Her  concern  was  fading  ever  so 
little;  work  was  such  a  prosaic  subject,  so  close  around 
one.  War  was  different ;  there  was  the  glamor  of  distance 
and  uncertainty  about  it.  "But  you  don't  mind  hard 
work.  Sib;  I've  heard  you  say  so." 

"For  myself,  no ;  I  think  it's  just  life  to  me.  But  you 
— I  was  thinking  of  you,  Numparel,  and  if  you'd  wait 
for  me;  and  when  I  get  back  (ah,  but  I  must  get  back 
if  you're  waiting  for  me) — ^why,  I'd  work  night  and  day 
to  make  a  home  good  enough  for  you.  Numparel — ducky 
— say  something." 

She  untwisted  her  fingers  from  his  hold;  it  was  de- 
lightful to  have  some  one  who  cared  for  you  so  much, 
almost  worshipped  you,  but  to  be  bound  down  by  prom- 
ises     Ah,  not  that. 

"It'll  be  such  a  long  time  before  we  see  each  other.  Sib, 
and  you  don't  give  me  time  to  think;  you  are  going  so 
soon — I  never  thought " 
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"Numparel,  you  knew — ^you  must  have  always  known 
there  never  was  any  girl  but  you.  Why,  I've  loved  you 
since  the  day  I  first  set  eyes  on  you — ^that  day  when  your 
dancing  feet  kicked  your  shoes  oflF,  and  I " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know  you  are  a  great  silly.  Sib,  but" — 
she  laughed  inconsequently,  perhaps  to  hide  a  deeper  feel- 
ing she  did  not  care  to  show — "what  about  Mercy's  shoes 
— did  she  never  kick  hers  off  and  you  stoop  down  to  put 
them  on?" 

"Mercy  doesn't  care  for  that  sort  of  thing."  He  spoke 
shortly,  dismissing  the  subject:  somehow  he  never  com- 
pared his  cousin  with  other  girls,  and  Numparel,  was 
not  she  altogether  above  comparison?  He  regarded  her 
wistfully,  beseechingly;  his  love  was  mingled  with  rever- 
ence (which  is  a  thing  of  value).  "Numparel,  you  do 
like  me — ^you  must  like  me  a  little.    Promise  you'll  wait." 

"Oh,  I  like  you — ^yes,  I've  always  liked  you"  (here 
was  a  love  of  little  value  for  which  a  young  man  would 
barter  all  he  was  worth  to  possess),  "but  you  are  so  dread- 
fully solemn  and  preachy  about  it.  I  shall  think  of  you 
a  lot  out  in  South  Africa,  and,  oh !  it  would  be  splendid 
if  I  saw  your  name  in  the  paper — I  don't  mean  danger- 
ously wounded,  of  course — ^but  if  you  did  something  very 
brave  and  uncommon — don't  they  call  it  'mentioned  in 
dispatches'  ?  Do,  do  something  like  that,  Sibert"  Her 
forget-me-not  eyes  were  starry  with  a  pleased  expectancy, 
which  changed  to  impatience  when  he  shook  his  head. 

"  'Tisn't  likely  I  shall  ever  do  anything  like  that.  It 
'u'd  be  fine,  of  course,  but  it  doesn't  fall  to  a  chap  often. 
In  story-books  and  to  the  lucky  ones,  perhaps,  but  not 
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"But  if  it  did,  Sibert?"  she  persisted. 
"If  it  did.     My  word,  if  I  got  the  chance,  I'd  make 
something  of  it  1" 

"Then  after  that  you'd  come  home?" 
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"When  they've  done  with  me.  And,  Numparel,  oh,  my 
dear,  what  it  would  be  to  have  you  to  come  home  to!  I 
think  I'd  take  a  farm.  It  u'd  have  to  be  a  few  acres  at 
first — ^later  on —  And  you  to  work  for — ^why,  it  would 
seem  like  a  bit  of  heaven." 

He  let  go  her  hands ;  instead,  he  held  her  little  flower 
face,  looking  hard  into  it  as  a  man  looks  down  into  a 
well  when  for  long  he  has  not  tasted  water.  She  drew 
herself  impatiently  from  him. 

"But  it  will  mean  being  poor,  even  if  you  work  very 
hard,  won't  it  ?" 

"It  will  mean  beginning  at  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
ladder" — ^he  answered  her  with  a  curious,  clumsy  dignity 
entirely  his  own — "but  it's  there  that  you  get  the  surest 
foothold;  the  rungs  get  narrower  as  you  climb  higher — 
narrowest  of  all  at  the  top." 

"And  I  hate  being  poor.  I  hate  it! — I  hate  it!"  she 
cried,  with  a  sudden  passion  of  feeling.  "They  have  none 
of  them  any  idea  how  much  I  hate  it,  and  then  if — some 
day — we  married,  it  would  just  be  economy,  economy  all 
over  again,  only  in  your  house  instead  of  father's." 

"Then— there's  nothing  to  be  said?  You  won't  have 
me  ?" 

She  was  silent,  lifting  a  listening  ear;  the  boys  were 
expecting  her,  they  might  any  minute  come  in  search  of 
her.  Sibert  was  so  slow,  so  insistent,  so  always  bringing 
one  to  a  point.  It  need  not  certainly  be  Yes,  but  need  it 
as  certainly  be  No?  In  Seawall,  and  also  in  Seatown, 
she  knew  girls — oh,  quite  a  lot  of  girls  older  than  herself 
— ^who  would  give  anything  to  be  engaged,  who  would 
love  to  have  a  special  and  personal  interest  in  the  war, 
where  others  had  but  a  general  interest,  and  to  wonder 
each  week  if  the  South  African  mail  would  bring  letters 
for  them  in  its  bags  of  brave  if  sometimes  heartsick  news. 
But  he  stood  waiting,  also  silent — she  must  answer,  she 
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must  say  something ;  and  in  his  minutes  of  silent  waiting 
he  seemed  of  a  sudden  so  much  older,  so  much  stronger 
than  she,  so  much  more  certain  of  what  he  wanted,  so 
grimly  determined  to  get  it,  that  almost  she  could  find  it 
in  her  to  be  afraid — anyway,  she  could  not  laugh  at  him 
now,  and  a  very  little  she  was  in  love  with  this  new  per- 
sonality of  his,  but 

"I  hate  to  be  tied  down  to  promises,  Sib;  you  know  I 
always  did,  but  perhaps — only  just  perhaps,  and  not  any- 
thing more — ^you'll  find  I  haven't  forgotten  when  you 
come  back." 

So  tightly  he  held  her,  so  hardly  he  kissed  her,  that  she 
wanted  to  run  away  upstairs  and  see  if  it  had  left  a  red 
mark  on  one  cheek  so  that  it  did  not  match  with  the  other. 

Instead,  that  blind  bat,  her  father,  stumbled  upon  them, 
crossing  from  the  dining-room  to  his  study. 

"Philandering,"  said  he,  and  stopped  short.  "The 
feminine  mind  turns  to  it  from  the  cradle  upward.  I 
do  not  know  what  young  man  you  have  with  you,  Num- 
parel,  but  I  should  like  him  to  stand  out  in  the  light  for 
my  more  satisfactory  inspection." 

A  degree  shamefacedly,  yet  withal  a  little  proudly,  Si- 
bert;  demurely  self-possessed,  Numparel  came  forward, 
the  spirit  of  fun  lurked  in  her  downcast  eyes  (oh,  but 
what  new  experiences  were  crowding  in  upon  her). 

"So  it  is  you.  Gatehouse,  may  I  ask " 

The  young  man  unconsciously  drew  himself  up  as 
though  the  professor  were  his  drill-sergeant,  and  he  on 
parade. 

"I've  done  what  I  hadn't  the  right  to  do,  sir,"  he  ack- 
nowledged. "I've  asked  Numparel  to  wait  for  me  till  I 
come  back  from  the  war,  and  then — if  she  will — to  marry 
me." 

"The  impertinence  of  youth  is  sometimes  a  source  of 
amusement  to  me"    (Sibert  Gatehouse  winced),   "some- 
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times  of  admiration,  and  it  happens — I  have  known  it 
happen — if  we  do  not  seize  opportunity  by  the  wrists  and 
close  with  her  (and  she  is  first  cousin  to  fortune),  the 
pair  of  jades  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  us.  Well,  you 
have  seized  opportunity,  and  I  am  neither  the  pattern 
father  you  find  in  real  life  or  in  fiction — I  inquire  noth- 
ing of  your  present  income,  your  future  prospects,  they 
do  not  concern  me,  or  rather" — he  spoke  with  a  dignified 
sadness — "I  have  not  made  such  a  success  of  my  own  life 
as  justifies  interference  with  others.  Let  slip  my  oppor- 
tunities, I  suppose.  So  my  daughter  makes  her  choice, 
if  she " 

The  old  man  felt  his  hand  gripped  so  hard  that  he 
wanted  to  rub  his  finger  carefully,  if  perchance  a  broken 
bone r- 

"I  couldn't  have  expected  it,  sir,  I — I  didn't,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact — only  I'm  going — and  I  love  her  so.  But  if 
hard  work  can  do  it,  she  shan't  feel  a  pin-prick  of  hard- 
ship or  poverty,  or,  or  anything." 

Professor  Mee's  smile  was  dissenting  and  a  little  sad. 

"Ease  of  life,  softness  of  surroundings — a  padded  cell 
is  sometimes  the  only  comparison  for  them,"  said  he. 
Then,  as  if  he  threw  behind  him  something  which  could 
be  of  no  interest  to  the  young,  he  asked  with  more  alert- 
ness than  usual : 

"So  the  war  fever  has  laid  hold  of  you.  Gatehouse  ?" 

Sibert  laughed  (Numparel's  hand  was  in  his)  : 

"Isn't  it  well  it  should,  sir  ?" 

"Aye,  I  suppose  so — Africa  has  a  big  mouth,  a  wide 
gullet.  ^All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not 
full;  unto  the  phice  from  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither 
they  return  again/  "  he  quoted  gravely.  "I  wish  you  a 
safe  return,  Sibert  Gatehouse." 


CHAPTER   XXI 


mebct's   wobd 


I  WAS  washing  up  the  breakfast  things  in  the  scullery 
a  morning  in  December  when  I  let  one  of  my  aunt's 
silver  forks  slip  down  the  sink  drain,  and  her  displeasure 
(which  I  merited)  was  a  thing  to  be  felt.  Luckily  the 
drain  emptied  into  the  yard  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
there  I  made  haste  to  see  if  by  happy  chance  it  had  fallen 
on  the  straw  which  lay  thick  and  billowy  for  the  bullocks 
to  tread  down.  These  came  slowly  and  ponderously 
toward  me ;  but  never  a  bit  did  I  fear  them,  though  their 
great  protruding  eyes  showed  mild  curiosity,  and  they 
rubbed  their  sides  against  the  wall,  so  close  to  me  that  I 
heard  their  strong  teeth  munching  the  straw,  I  felt  their 
breath  warm  against  my  face,  close  as  in  cold  comparison 
a  north  wind  tossed  the  loose  straw  in  a  whirling,  eddying 
storm  about  my  head. 

No  fork  was  to  be  seen,  and  with  a  stick  I  strove  to 
dislodge  it  so  far  up  the  pipe  as  my  arm  would  reach, 
and  at  this  most  unprosaic  job  my  Cousin  Sibert  found 
me.  Soon,  with  his  help,  the  fork,  shining  and  greasy, 
lay  on  my  lap ;  the  wind  blew  cold  about  my  shoulders,  for 
in  my  haste  I  had  put  on  no  extra  wrap ;  but  still  I  sat 
on,  while  Sibert  half  leaned  against,  half  sat,  on  an 
empty  cow-crib  and  told  me  of  the  evening  he  had  spent 
at  Seawall  with  Numparel — an  evening  which  in  the  ar- 
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dor  of  his  love  for  her  he  made  a  sort  of  star  in  the  east, 
all  his  thoughts  turned  to  it,  all  his  speech. 

And  I — I  think  I  made  a  good  listener. 

"There  never  was  any  one  like  her,  Mercy,  was  there  ?" 

"No,  never,^*  said  I. 

"Never  any  one  half  so  pretty  ?'* 

"Not  half,"  said  I. 

"And  her  way  of  speaking,  her  way  of  walking,  I  never 
saw  anything  like  it." 

"No,  never  anything  like  it,"  said  I. 

"Did  I  tell  you  what  I  thought  her  hair  most  like, 
Mercy  ?" 

"Twice  you've  told  me,  Sibert." 

"Ah,  yes,  and  her  blue  eyes.  To  think  she  will  even 
look  at  me,  sometimes  write  to  me,  it  seems  too  good  to 
be  true." 

I  lifted  my  eyes  from  watching  the  whirling  straw,  now 
they  traveled  (ah,  but  it  must  be  slowly,  lest  in  the  months 
to  come  they  should  forget  what  they  had  seen)  across 
his  person.  Do  eyes  possess  their  own  separate  memories, 
I  wonder?  It  seems  to  me  they  must,  for  sometimes  it 
is  when  we  shut  them  we  see  best  the  pictures  that  are 
farthest  away.  Mine  are  long  memoried,  they  still  see 
Sibert  Gatehouse  against  a  background  of  granary  and 
bam,  red  bullocks,  an  ancient  cow-crib,  yellow  tossing 
straw.  A  selfish  yet  self -condemning,  resolute  face,  tanned 
as  a  man's  face  is  who  sets  it  to  front  all  weathers,  con- 
trasting curiously  with  hair  as  flaxen  now  as  when  his 
mother  twined  it  round  her  fingers;  two  dents  betwixt 
his  brows  spoke  of  temper,  and  there  were  little  lines 
round  his  eyes  which  do  not  usually  go  with  youth ;  honest 
eyes;  a  stubborn,  heavy  jaw;  a  somewhat  heavy  figure, 
which,  however,  was  marvelously  developed,  straightened, 
braced,  since  he  had  made  of  soldier's  drilling  his  pastime. 
He  held  his  head  high,  carried  himself  well,  which  was 
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characteristic  of  his  mother's  family;  Aunt  Caroline  had 
a  dignified  carriage,  and  although  he  was  a  Gatehouse 
generally,  there  were  sharp  points  of  resemblance  between 
mother  and  son,  notably  he  had  her  large  nose,  her  firm, 
unyielding  mouth.  It  was  in  speaking  of  Numparel  his 
mouth  softened,  such  a  pretty  smile  played  round  it  as 
set  him  for  the  time  apart  from  his  mother,  whose  smile 
was  never  pretty. 

This  was  Sibert  Gatehouse,  so  humble  in  his  gratitude 
because  a  girl  deigned  to  look  at  him,  promised  sometimes 
to  write  to  him,  but  not  even  at  the  moment  of  farewell 
could  he  wring  from  her  a  promise  to  marry  him,  nothing 
but  such  a  slight  thing  as  a  held-out  hope. 

Then  I  went  indoors.  Sibert  was  spending  this  last 
day  and  night  at  the  farm,  off  and  on  I  should  see  him 
again,  but  I  had  had  my  hour,  the  rest  belonged  to  his 
mother  and  Michael. 

I  have  thought  since  how  long  and  irksome  to  Sibert 
must  have  been  the  evening.  He  looked  tired  and  dis- 
pirited when  he  came,  which  never  for  one  moment  meant 
that  he  repented  going.  I  think  both  he  and  Uncle  Robert 
tried  honestly  to  stretch  a  thin  rag  of  fellowship  over  that 
last  evening,  perhaps  the  thought  was  with  them,  unack- 
nowledged on  either  side,  that  death  might  step  in  to 
prevent  another  meeting,  for  the  elder  Gatehouse  was 
getting  on  in  years,  and  the  younger,  in  volunteering  for 
active  service,  carried  his  life  in  his  hand.  Aunt  Caro- 
line sat  where  the  light  from  the  lamp  fell  on  her  work 
and  sewed  fiercely;  I  believe  sometimes  she  stabbed  her 
finger  with  her  needle  because  it  brought  physical  relief 
to  mental  strain;  her  hard,  fine  face  was  devoid  of  ex- 
pression, the  color  burned  in  her  high  cheekbones;  she 
scarcely  spoke,  only  no  movement  of  Sibert's  escaped  her. 
When  he  got  up  to  go  to  his  room,  saying  he  had  several 
things  to  look  over  and  put  straight,  her  eyes  followed 
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him  with  such  an  expression  as  made  tears  come  to  mine 
(hers  were  dry  enough).  She  made  a  half  movement  of 
rising,  then  bent  again  to  her  sewing,  for  nothing  on 
earth  would  make  her  accept  army  regulations  of  a  limited 
wardrobe,  indeed  she  hardly  dropped  her  needle  from  the 
day  she  knew  he  was  going  till  the  day  he  went.  Michael 
told  me  later  her  face  reminded  him  of  that  week  they 
kept  Sibert  in  Lengham  lock-up,  when  he  was  found  cut- 
ting hop  binds.  As  for  Michael  himself,  I  doubt  if  one 
of  us  gauged  the  depth  of  his  trial:  a  heart  steeped  in 
patriotism,  a  passionate  faith  in  the  justice  of  Britain's 
cause,  hands  so  ready  to  pick  up  a  rifle,  a  lagging  foot 
that  would  forever  keep  him  behind  in  the  day's  march. 

"When  I  was  a  boy  my  father  said  I  was  only  fitted 
for  a  sitting-down  job  and  they'd  better  make  a  tailor  of 
me"  was  once  wrung  from  him  in  infinite  bitterness  of 
soul.     But  only  once. 

The  gloomy  silence,  broken  only  by  my  uncle's  news 
paper,  the  little  snipping  or  clicking  sounds  my  aunt 
made  at  her  work,  grew  at  length  so  oppressive  that  I  got 
up  from  my  own  work,  said  "Gtood  night,"  and  went 
upstairs  to  my  room.  (Perhaps  Michael's  eyes  followed 
me,  well,  I  knew  none  others  would.)  I  stepped  softly 
across  the  landing.  Opposite  my  door  the  light  showed 
like  a  strip  of  yellow  ribbon  under  Sibert's  door.  Just 
as  I  got  there  the  strip  widened  at  one  end,  shot  up  the 
side,  and  he  opened  it  a  few  inches. 

"You  sleepy,  Mercy?" 

"No.     Why?" 

"There's  a  job  or  two  you  could  do  for  me  if  you  will. 
I'd  ask  mother " 

"Sibert,  you  know  I'd  like  to  do  it  Is  it  a  brace  but- 
ton or  a  shirt  button  ?" 

"Oh,  not  buttons  particularly,  just  looking  things  to- 
gether.    I'm  no  good  at  packing  and  I  don't  want  to 
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take  anything  I  shan't  need.  Michael  can  have  anything 
I  leave  behind,  or  you;  it  won't  matter  to  me." 

Was  ever  more  prosaic  give-and-take,  more  literal  pack- 
ing? I  sorted  and  laid  the  things  aside,  the  wanted  and 
the  unwanted.     Then  I  stood  up  to  go. 

"Is  there  anything  else  I  can  do?"  I  asked  him. 

With  a  smile  that  was  half  apology,  he  turned  his  foot 
to  the  light ;  the  boot  was  off  and  his  heel  showed  through 
a  hole  in  the  sock. 

"Miss  Hassock  doesn't  keep  my  socks  mended  up  like 
mother  used  to,"  said  he.  "I  only  put  them  on  this 
morning;  she  must  have  overlooked." 

"Give  it  to  me,"  I  said ;  "it  won't  take  five  minutes." 

I  fetched  needle  and  wool,  while  he  on  the  window- 
seat  watched  me  darning  in  and  out  his  sock,  as  he  sat 
with  his  foot  swinging  to  and  fro,  white  in  the  candle- 
light. 

"Mercy,"  he  paused.  "I  say,  Mercy,  is  it  likely  you'll 
be  seeing  the  Mees  before  long  ?" 

"I  mean  to  go  and  see  them  in  a  fortnight's  time,"  I 
said  quietly,  as  if  it  were  an  everyday  occurrence. 

"What  does  mother  say?" 

"She  doesn't  know  I'm  going  yet,"  I  said,  "but  I've 
thought  it  out  when  I've  gone  to  bed  at  night,  Sibert.  I 
work  hard,  I  think  I  work  harder  than  'the  general,'  and 
she  has  her  Sundays  out  and  days  at  Whitsun  and 
Michaelmas.  I  never  hardly  get  away  from  the  farm  for 
a  day.  I  shall  tell  Aunt  Caroline  that,  and  then  one  day 
I  shall  just  walk  to  Seawall  and  stop  the  night  and  come 
back — ^yes,  I  suppose  I  shall  come  back  the  next  day — if 
she'll  have  me." 

He  regarded  me  with  a  certain  admiration  which  I 
think  was  roused  most  for  a  resolution  devoid  of  bluster. 
He  laid  his  own  plans  on  similar  lines,  also  it  appealed 
to  his  sense  of  justice. 
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"It'll  be  a  tough  job,"  he  remarked,  and  then  tacked 
back  to  his  own  train  of  thought.  "It's  this,  then,  Mercy. 
If  you  and  Numparel  get  talking— girls  do  talk" — he 
waited,  and  I  made  a  little  sound  of  assent — -"why,  you'll 
mention  my  name  now  and  again,  keep  me  in  her  mind, 
speak  a  good  word  for  me  if  you  get  the  chance.  Eh, 
Mercy  ?" 

Sibert's  humility  in  anything  concerning  N^umparel 
hurt  me  always,  it  angered  me  now.  It  was  derogatory 
to  his  worth,  I  considered,  and  I  spoke  sharply : 

"She  is  not  likely  to  forget  you,  Sibert.  How  should 
she,  when  you  ought  never  to  be  out  of  her  thoughts,  when 

she  ought  to  think  the  world  of  you,  I "     But  I 

stopped  short. 

He  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  spoke  out  of  his  young 
experience : 

"I  have  no  real  hold  on  her,  though  I'd  give  everything 
I've  got  to  think  she  was  pledged  to  me,  even  if  it  were 
years  and  years  ahead.  But  those  we  love  best,  Mercy, 
are  often  those  who  do  not  love  us  so  much." 

Aye,  there  was  truth  in  that,  and  still  his  naked  foot 
swung  to  and  fro. 

"Here's  your  sock,  Sibert.  Take  and  put  it  on,  and 
for  goodness'  sake  stop  swinging  your  foot  like  a  clock's 
pendulum." 

I  spoke  irritably ;  the  threads  of  my  darning  wool  were 
like  those  of  life's  skein,  hopelessly,  inextricably  tangled 
at  times.  Age  would  patiently  unravel  the  threads ;  youth 
just  seizes  scissors  to  cut  them,  and  in  haste  cuts  more 
than  the  wool. 

"Don't  get  huflFy,  old  girl,"  Sibert  joked  me.  "Some- 
how we've  always  sort  of  shared  Numparel  a  bit,  haven't 
we?  And  you  are  the  only  one  I  could  speak  to  about 
her.  Mother  wouldn't  understand;  I  don't  think  she 
likes  Numparel." 
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"I'll  do  what  I  can,  Sibert,  I  won't  forget,"  I  promised. 
And  then  I  suppose  I  pricked  my  finger,  as  Aunt  Caro- 
line pricked  hers  downstairs,  and  mine  would  not  stop 
bleeding  till  I  tied  my  handkerchief  round  it,  and  Sibert 
laughed  at  me  for  my  clumsiness. 

"I  shall  write  to  mother  when  I  can,  Mercy,  but  once 
in  a  while  I'll  let  you  hear  of  my  whereabouts;  you've 
been  a  good  little  sister  to  me.'^ 

There  was  no  suspicion  of  a  break  in  his  voice;  my 
eyes  were  dry  to  meet  his. 

"It  might  be  only  a  newspaper,  or  a  chance  word  from 
any  one  crossing  my  path,  and  later  yours." 

"Good  night,  Sibert." 

"Good  night,  Mercy,  old  girl.  I  say,  give  us  a  kiss 
for  luck." 

(I  heard  no  step  outside.) 

There  were  occasions  when  my  aunt  was  a  woman  of 
few  words,  and  the  fire  was  hottest  when  the  flame  burned 
whitest.  It  was  a  white  light  which  blazed  in  her  eyes 
when  her  hard  hand  boxed  my  ears  suddenly,  smartly, 
and  my  ears  never  tingled  more,  never  reddened  more 
than  did  my  cheeks  at  what  she  said  when  sound  of  her  act 
untied  her  tongue. 

"You  brazen-faced  hussy,  you  deceitful  slut."  Her 
deep  voice  was  full  of  the  ominous  quiet  of  concentrated 
anger;  each  word  cut  raw  where  it  fell.  "And  to  think 
that  you,  almost  a  woman  grown,  can  sneak  off  to  bed 
with  a  slippery  ^Good  night,  aunt ;  good  night,  uncle' " 
(surely  her  imitation  of  my  voice  was  a  grotesque  one, 
else  why  should  I  have  beeil  seized  with  a  horrible  de- 
sire to  laugh  aloud,  even  though  I  listened  with  shame- 
reddened  cheeks),  "and  half  an  hour  later  I  find  you 
kissing  my  son  in  his  bedroom.  To  what  greater  lengths 
you  would  go  I  can  only  guess,  nor  how  soon  you'll  make 
your  name  a  byword  for  the  village  to  point  its  finger  at." 
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"But,  Aunt  Caroline " 

She  had  only  paused  to  gather  breath,  and  I  might  as 
well  have  tried  to  push  back  a  wave  to  its  shingle  bed, 
the  wind  to  its  comer  in  heaven,  as  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
this  angry  tongue. 

"Out  of  this  room  at  once;  I  had  almost  said  out  of 
this  house,  except  that  it  is  late  at  night  to  turn  even  a 
dog  out     At  once,  I  say !" 

Her  stamp  was  heavy,  her  bearing  menacing;  it  was  as 
if  she  r^arded  me  as  some  reptile  to  be  spumed. 

"Mercy,  stop  where  you  are  a  minute." 

Sibert's  voice  was  curiously  like  his  mother's,  with  this 
potent  difference— it  was  a  friend's  voice  to  me,  hers  an 
enemy's.  She  was  a  woman  of  commanding  stature, 
but  he  was  taller,  if  slighter.  With  his  young,  strong 
hands  on  her  shoulders,  he  sat  her  down  forcibly  on  the 
bed. 

"Take  back  those  words  you  said  to  Mercy,"  he  com- 
manded. 

Her  laugh  was  so  mirthless  as  to  be  something  of  a  sob. 

"Recollect  who  you're  speaking  to,  and  have  a  care 
what  you  say,"  she  retorted  grimly. 

"If  I  did  not  remember,  I'd — I'd  thrash  you  into  tak- 
ing them  back,"  he  answered  her. 

"And  if  I  don't?" 

"Then  I  leave  home  to-morrow  with  no  word  of  good- 
bye to  you,"  he  said,  "and  if  we  see  each  other  again 
there'll  be  no  word  of  greeting." 

"You  put  her — that  girl,  before  me — ^your  mother?" 
There  was  a  mournful  sorrow,  an  incredulous  anger,  that 
made  my  own  eyes  smart ;  we  all  knew  how  much  Sibert 
was  to  his  mother.  I  essayed  to  intervene,  rashly,  fool- 
ishly. 

Her  glance  of  intolerable  scorn  silenced  me.  The  white 
glaze  burned  itself  out  a  little  when  she  looked  round  at 
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her  BOIL  Three  seconds,  it  might  have  been  five,  before 
he  spoke,  and  two  women  waited  on  his  answer: 

"IVe  never  put  her  before  you,  mother.  I  don't  want 
to,  but  right  is  right." 

"I'm  not  a  woman  to  go  back  from  my  word,  and 
what  IVe  said  I've  said." 

"You  said  what  wasn't  true,  never  a  shadow  of  truth, 
and  you  know  it,  mother.  I  called  Mercy  in  to  help  me 
with  a  bit  of  packing,  and  because  I'm  going  away,  and 
I've  never  had  a  sister  of  my  own  to  kiss,  I  asked  her 
to  give  me  one  for  luck.  Before  God,  mother,  that's  the 
truth." 

She  bent  her  head. 

"I'll  take  your  word,  Sibert,"  she  said,  with  a  certain 
cold  dignity.     Then  she  turned  to  me: 

"And,  because  I  believe  my  son's  word,  I  take  back 
what  I  said  to  you,  Mercy  Pardilow.  Is  that  enough, 
Sibert?" 

"Yes,  mother,  from  you,  because  you  are  not  the  sort 
to  bring  it  up  again." 

"Good  night,  Mercy." 

He  came  to  where  I  stood,  and  now  he  asked  for  no 
kiss  from  me,  but  himself  kissed  me  openly  and  un- 
ashamed before  his  mother.  And  meekly  I  walked  away, 
neither  resisting  nor  returning  it.  On  the  surface  an 
apparently  trifling  incident,  hardly  worth  the  chronicling, 
but  this  much  it  amounted  to:  Whereas  before  we  were 
just  boy  and  girl,  brother  and  sister  in  all  but  name,  we 
were  never  that  again.  I  gave  him  a  sister's  kiss  of  affec- 
tion. When  he  kissed  me  it  was  as  if,  unwittingly,  he 
sent  down  a  bucket  into  the  well  of  my  heart,  and  drew 
from  thence  its  first  and  freshest  love. 

Afterward  the  very  thought  of  Sibert  Gatehouse 
(though  it  was  some  time  before  I  saw  him)  kindled  a 
soft,  introspective  smile ;  mention  of  his  name  hurried  my 
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heart-beats  so  that  I  could  feel  as  if  the  strings  dragged 
the  young  blood  from  my  veins,  to  senil  it  back  in  a  flood. 
Not  outwardly,  I  satisfied  myself  of  so  much,  no  outsider 
ever  looked  on  and  guessed  what  in  his  absence  Sibert 
Gatehouse  became  to  me.  Never  for  an  hour  did  I  flat- 
ter or  comfort  or  persuade  myself  that  I  was,  or  ever 
could  become,  a  thing  so  precious  to  him  as  Numparel 
Mee  was.  I  always  knew  that  without  effort  on  her  part, 
perhaps  by  the  first  unconsciousness  of  her  childish  fasci- 
nation, she  stood  nearest  to  him  in  a  place  all  her  own. 
And,  accepting  it  as  an  unquestioned  fact,  J.  do  not  hon- 
estly think  I  was  ever  jealous  of  her.  He  and  she  were 
just  my  two  dearest,  and  if  they  cared  for  each  other  more 
than  they  cared  for  me,  at  least  I  was  sure  both  would 
turn  to  me  if  need  for  help  came. 

This  I  faced,  never  flinched  from,  grew  familiar  with, 
in  the  night  watches.  Came  gray  dawn  and  I  heard  him 
stirring  in  his  room,  subdued,  careful  movements,  as  of 
one  who  goes  a  journey  while  the  rest  of  the  household 
sleep.  Had  it  been  yesterday  morning,  nay  any  hour  of 
yesterday  up  till  night,  I  too  could  have  risen  to  join  him 
for  a  passover  meal,  a  good-bye  word;  but  now  I  had 
tasted  of  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  it  remained  for  me  to 
lie  still  and  chew  the  bitter  rind  of  apple,  while  she  who 
had  pressed  that  fruit  between  my  teeth  made  me  eat  of 
it — ^for  hers  was  the  strong  right  of  motherhood  to  rise  at 
what  hour  she  would,  to  minister  to  her  son,  even  though 
her  husband  nursed  his  wrath  against  him. 

Her  room  was  too  far  from  mine  to  hear  sound  of  her 
stirring,  but  stealing  up  from  the  kitchen  (its  rafters 
made  the  floor  of  my  room)  came  the  smell  of  fresh-made 
coffee.  She  was  preparing  an  early  breakfast  I  heard 
her  footsteps,  purposely  soft  like  his.  Both  were  intent 
that  this  last  hour  should  be  theirs.  Soon  he  joined  her ; 
tones  low  and  murmuring,  muffled  as  their  footsteps,  in- 
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termittent  rather  than  inces&ant,  reached  me  where  I 
crouched,  hungering,  praying  stormily,  weeping  vain  tears, 
wringing  impotent  hands  in  my  desire  to  join  them. 

At  length  my  aunt's  hour  was  over  (in  my  utter  and 
undisciplined  misery,  which  yet  held  elements  of  childish 
pathos,  I  can  discern  a  dreary  satisfaction  that  this  was 
so).  Soon  he  would  be  gone  where  neither  her  hand  nor 
mine  could  reach  out  to  touch  him,  and  instead  of  his 
headstrong,  perhaps  selfish,  but  very  dear,  presence  (for 
we  women  do  not  love  men  because  they  are  heroes,  but 
because,  having  loved,  we  straightway  proceed  to  make 
heroes  of  them),  we  should  hug  kind  memories  to  our 
breasts — ^hers  of  this  early  morning  hour — ^mine  of  last 
night's  kiss,  last  night's  pleading  for  a  right  judgment. 

The  bolt  of  the  front  door  was  softly  drawn  (even  so,  its 
familiar  squeak  reached  me),  the  latch  was  lifted,  and, 
kneeling  hidden  at  my  window,  I  watched  them  walk 
down  the  path  together  in  the  stirring  light  of  a  Decem- 
ber morning.  She  was  a  little  behind,  and,  womanlike, 
bent  to  the  last  minute  on  doing  small  manual  service 
for  her  menfolk,  insisted  on  carrying  his  bag  to  the  gate. 
I  could  see  he  protested,  laid  hold  of  it,  finally  yielded — 
if  she  would  rather — if  it  gave  her  pleasure. 

All  her  life  Aunt  Caroline  had  spoiled  men  that  way; 
I  have  heard  how  she  waited  on  her  father  till  he  treated 
her  as  a  household  drudge,  kept,  clothed,  and  fed  for  that 
purpose;  she  waited  on  Uncle  Robert,  ungraciously,  but 
he  expressed  surprise  if  she  omitted  such  attentions,  rather 
than  gratitude  at  their  continued  performance.  She 
waited  on  her  sons  till  that  instinct  of  chivalry  which  was 
theirs  in  the  beginning  was  lulled  comfortably  to  rest  in 
the  thought,  "If  mother  likes  to  run  about  for  us,  why,  it's 
an  easy  way  of  giving  her  pleasure ;  shall  we  not  let  her 
go  on  doing  it  ?" 

Now  the  two  stood  at  the  gate.     She  had  hold  of  his 
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bag,  and  something  small  and  wrapped  in  paper,  for- 
gotten till  the  last  minute;  she  was  unfastening  the  bag, 
but  for  once  her  clever  fingers  bungled,  she  had  to  let  go 
while  he  did  it — perhaps  they  shook,  or  she  could  not  see 
for  her  rare  tears.  He  seemed  pleased,  I  think  he  thanked 
her  (so  jealously  I  watched),  protested  at  taking  it, 
listened  and  nodded  assent  to  some  promise  she  asked  of 
him — ^was  it  to  write  to  her,  or  maybe  wear  flannel  next 
his  skin,  not  to  go  wetfoot  if  he  could  help  it?  (Poor, 
anxious  mother,  so  ignorant  of  what  a  soldier's  life  was 
like!) 

Then  he  looked  up  at  my  window,  straight  at  it,  as 
though  he  saw  me  there.  Turned  and  said  something 
to  his  mother — ^was  it  a  word  of  kindness  for  me  ?  I  liked 
to  think  it  was.  I  slid  to  the  floor,  bowed  my  head  hard 
into  my  hands,  and  prayed  the  realest  prayer  I  had  prayed 
since  I  was  a  very  little  child  among  the  daisies,  and 
once  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  when  the  roar  of  the  sea 
came  close  to  me. 

When  I  raised  my  head  and  looked  again,  Sibert  was 
walking  steadily  on,  away  from  us,  and,  as  I  looked,  some 
one  joined  him  and  he  slackened  his  pace. 

Michael  did  not  return  till  night,  and  then,  dog-tired, 
he  stumbled  up  to  bed^  supperless^  because  he  was  too 
tired  to  eat 
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Followed  a  winter  darker  and  more  dreary  in  our 
homes  than  under  a  lowering  sky,  for  with  many  of  us 
our  hearts  were  "out  there,"  and  our  bodies  turned  wear- 
ily to  the  day's  work  at  home.  Victories  and  reverses, 
reverses  and  victories,  and  the  Angel  of  death,  passing 
under  our  rooftree,  was  not  overcareful  of  sparing  our 
first-born  or  our  last-bom,  and  we  read  our  day's  news 
fearfully.  Sibert  served  his  time,  saw  fighting  and  blood- 
shed, took  his  part  (he  told  me  later)  when  it  was  his 
part,  saw  the  ihan  at  his  elbow  fall,  and  remembered  how 
the  night  before  they  had  smoked  pipes  in  each  other's 
company,  boiled  their  kettles  together,  sung  songs  with 
choruses — ^now  it  was  the  part  of  one  to  dig  a  grave  for 
the  other,  and  it  was  work  which  turned  Sibert  Gatehouse 
sick.  But  he  did  it — ^that  and  much  more  work  of  an 
unheroic  kind,  necessary,  unspoken  of,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived no  quick  promotion,  no  V.  C,  nothing  more  than  a 
corporal's  stripe,  a  sergeant's  cash.  His  scars  were  not 
so  much  from  sword-cut  or  gun-shot,  as  the  scurvy  of 
drinking  putrid  water,  the  raw  blisters  of  constant  march- 
ing, the  sores  of  chafed  skin.  He  saw  a  grimy,  prosaic 
side  of  war,  but  he  filled  a  man's  place,  he  was  there  to 
step  into  a  gap,  he  was  part  of  the  conquering  army. 

Aunt  Caroline  had  letters  from  him,  short  and  some- 
times unfinished  pencil  scribbles,  but  infinitely  dear  to 
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her,  and  so  proud  was  she  of  her  son's  letters  that  she 
could  not  forbear  reading  them  aloud  to  any  who  would 
listen,  while  I,  like  some  dog  beneath  the  rich  man's 
table,  gathered  up  the  dropped  crumbs  greedily.  My  own 
two  letters  lay  between  the  leaves  of  my  Bible;  I  took 
the  notion  from  Aunt  Milly,  who  made  of  hers  a  store- 
house of  sentiment ;  little  faded  valentines  were  its  mark- 
ers, and  as  a  child  I  have  seen  how  the  dried  petals  of 
flowers  would  escape  from  the  edges  of  the  leaves. 

And  Numparel  Mee  wrote  me  that  she  heard  nearly 
every  week,  and  nearly  as  often  as  she  heard — ^for  a  time 
— she  answered,  sometimes  with  prettily  worded  thanks, 
for  when  he  could,  and  as  he  could,  Sibert  sent  her  gifts 
big  with  love  if  small  of  cost,  and  she  laughed  like  a 
pleased  child  over  them.  Once  she  showed  me  a  string 
of  yellow  beads. 

"Parent  says  the  natives  of  West  Africa  use  them  as 
money  to  trade  with,"  she  explained. 

"I  thought  they  only  traded  in  wives  and  cows,"  said  I. 

"Oh,  but  then  I  suppose  they  would  want  some  small 
change,"  said  she. 

She  dropped  the  beads  carelessly  and  took  up  instead 
from  their  wrappings  of  tissue  paper  a  new  pair  of 
gloves;  soon  she  was  fitting  the  kid  delicately  to  her 
fingers. 

"Look,  Mercy" — she  held  out  a  gloved  hand — "I  take 
six  and  a  half,  and  these  are  six  and  a  quarter.  But  it  is 
a  pretty  compliment,  isn't  it?" 

"You  forget  the  unpractical  side  of  risking  a  split  by 
tugging  to  yourself  the  thought  that  whoever  sent  them 
thought  your  hands  were  smaller  than  they  really  are. 
Who  did  send  them,  Numparel  ?" 

It  was  not  idle  curiosity  which  made  me  ask,  but  rather 
the  interest  one  sister  would  feel  in  another,  and,  in  all 
but  name,  Numparel  Mee  was  as  much  my  sister  as  Sibert 
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was  my  brother.  The  pink  of  a  wild  rose  deepened  in 
her  cheeks;  laughing  mischief  made  her  eyes  more  blue. 

"You  wouldn't  be  wiser  if  I  told  you,  Mercy;  it  isn't 
a  name  you  know — ^Ferdy  Walkup/' 

"A  boy  you  know  ?    One  of  Chris's  friends  ?" 

"Not  exactly  a  boy,  though  he  looks  younger  since  he 
shaved  off  his  mustache  when  I  told  him  it  didn't  suit 
him  a  bit" 

"But  sending  you  gloves,  Numparel?  I  thought  only 
Sibert " 

She  laughed  gaily — ^if  it  had  been  any  but  the  Num- 
parel  I  so  loved,  I  should  have  thought  contemptuously. 

"You  have  lived  such  a  shut-up-in-a-hole  life  at  Sibert's 
Wood  that  your  eyesight  is  only  big  enough  to  take  in 
Sibert  Gatehouse,"  said  she.  "I  can't  hide  like  a  nun 
all  the  time  he  is  away.  These  gloves^it  was  just  a  bet, 
and  I  lost." 

"But  I  thought  when  people  lost " 

"Ah,  but  what  you  think  doesn't  always  happen,"  she 
said,  with  a  queer  little  conscious  smile  which  held  no 
meaning  for  me.  "Now,  Mercy,"  she  rattled  on,  "I  won't 
have  you  dress  your  face  up  with  such  a  melancholy  ex- 
pression. You  remind  me  of  Miss  Potts,  the  painter's 
daughter ;  do  you  remember  the  doleful  family  of  Potts  ? 
The  boys  and  I  once  in  a  while  ask  each  other  for  Mr. 
Bung,  the  brewer,  or  Master  Tape,  the  tailor's  son,  or 
Mrs.  Bunn,  the  baker's  wife,  lest  ^auld  acquaintance  be 
forgot,'  because  as  children  we  played  it  all  the  six  days 
of  the  week,  and  mourned  sincerely  its  absence  from  the 
family  circle  on  Sundays." 

For  quite  a  fortnight  I  believe  Numparel  wore  her 
beads — and  thought  of  Sibert.  Then  she  went  a-visiting 
and  perhaps  the  beads  did  not  match  her  few  frocks,  per- 
haps they  were  forgotten  in  the  bustle  of  packing.  I 
found  them  carelessly  laid  aside  in  her  room  when  one 
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day,  soon  after  she  had  gone,  I  managed  to  get  over  to 
Seawall  to  cheer  the  two  who  were  like  parents  bereaved 
when  their  spoiled  and  petted  elder  daughter  left  them 
even  for  a  short  time.  Marybud,  in  her  tranquil,  quiet 
way,  did  her  best,  hiding  silently  her  knowledge  of  how 
little  value  they  set  upon  her  best,  as  compared  with 
Numparel's  lightly  scattered  jests  and  pretty  fooling. 

In  spite  of  my  resolutions  as  voiced  to  Sibert,  it  was 
seldom  I  found  the  opportunity  of  going  to  Seawall.  Pro- 
fessor Mee  said,  of  my  visits,  "that  unlike  history,  they 
did  not  repeat  themselves." 

Once  that  winter  I  went  while  Numparel  was  away  (it 
was  then  that,  sleeping  in  her  room,  I  next  day  saw  the 
beads).  Mother  Polly  found  me  looking  at  them,  sliding 
them  up  and  down  my  fingers. 

"You  know  ?    They  told  you  ?"  she  queried  gently. 

"Yes,  they  told  me.  Were  you  surprised,  Mother 
Polly  V 

"Ifot  surprised.     Sorry." 

"Sorry  ?" 

"For  Sibert,  because  I  like  him." 

I  did  not  ask  her  why,  perhaps  I  knew,  and  if  I  had 
not  known,  she  told  me. 

"Numparel  isn't  fitted  to  be  a  poor  man's  wife,"  she 
said,  "and  I — I  don't  think  I  want  her  to  be  one.  It  has 
been  hard  for  me ;  she  would  find  it  harder."  Very  sel- 
dom did  Polly  Mee  take  off  the  mask  in  whose  smiling 
guise  she  fronted  a  contrary  world;  now  for  a  little  she 
laid  it  aside.  "I  used  to  think,  Mercy,  in  the  old  days, 
when  her  father  taught  her  to  play  the  organ  and  I 
showed  her  what  miracles  a  paint  brush  could  perform, 
and  of  herself  how  easy  it  came  to  her  to  trip  through  a 
dance;  lessons  she  never  cared  for,  but  I  made  her  learn 
them,  counting  them  as  so  many  assets  to  my  Numparel's 
perfections " 
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I  waited ;  a  tear  sprang  to  her  brave  eyes,  but  did  not 
fall  over  the  lid. 

"Now  I  know  that,  unless  she  marries,  they  must  be 
her  assets  as  a  teacher,  something  she  will  be  paid  to 
pass  on  to  others.  So  I'm  foolish,  Mercy,  but  I  crave 
riches  and  not  poverty  for  her." 

Then  I  knew  that  what  she  felt  not  one  bit  for  herself 
hurt  her  terribly  through  her  child. 

"But  Sibert  cares  so  much,"  I  felt  compelled  to  say, 
remembering  always  his  petition  "to  say  a  word  for  him." 

"I  know.  It  is  because  he  cares  that  I  am  sorry.  Only, 
Mercy,  Numparel  is  more  to  me  than  a  hundred  Siberts." 

"Yes." 

I  do  not  know  what  she  saw  in  my  face  to  make  her 
say  abruptly: 

"I  always  thought  you  capable  of  deep  feelings  as  a 
child,  Mercy,  but  you  hated  to  show  them,  didn't  you?" 

"Not  really  deep,  not  more  than  most,"  I  told  her,  'T)ut 
in  between  seeing  you.  Mother  Polly,  I  saved  them  up, 
made  essence  of  beef,  extract  of  malt,  condensed  milk  of 
them,  all  the  strong  things  which  have  to  be  diluted  with 
water  when  they  are  taken.  Well,  I  just  mixed  mine 
with  tears  when  I  saw  you." 

"Dear  little  Wilsam,"  Mother  Polly  said  softly.  "And 
I  suppose  Sibert's  Wood  is  no  more  a  hothouse  for  the 
development  of  the  emotions  than  it  used  to  be  ?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

"Aunt  Caroline  believes  only  in  work,  plain,  hard, 
unmitigated  work." 

"I  say  the  same,  but  it  isn't  true.  I  tell  myself  and  I 
tell  my  household  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  like 
work,  but  in  my  heart  I  rebel  and  don't  believe  it.  George 
Herbert  wrote  of  the  fine  action  of  sweeping  a  room,  and 
the  joy  of  honest  toil  is  supposed  to  repay  the  laborer  for 
all  he  does.     But,  Mercy,  the  real  workers  do  not  talk, 
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there  is  no  time*  Poets  write,  dilettantists  talk,  workers 
are  silent;  as  well  as  time,  they  have  no  inclination,  the 
iron  has  cut  deeper  than  words.  The  constant  perform- 
ance of  the  common  task  has  roughened  their  hands,  a 
little  blunted  their  intellect ;  the  sordidness  of  continually 
counting  the  ha'pence,  as  if  by  some  mental  arithmetic 
one  could  turn  them  into  pennies,  has  clouded  their  brains, 
rasped  their  nerves." 

My  almost  surprised  glance  explored  Mother  Polly's 
face,  noted  its  thinness,  its  air  of  delicacy;  it  was  as  if 
for  a  moment,  and  against  her  will,  a  spirit  cried  to  me 
out  of  prison,  asking  to  be  freed.  (Which  I  decided  must 
be  pure  imagination  on  my  part,  knowing  Mother  Polly.) 

"Nor  was  labor  conferred  as  a  blessing,"  she  went 
slowly,  half  dubiously,  as  if  she  had  not  altogether  con- 
vinced herself  before  she  sought  to  convince  me.  "It  was 
the  first  Adam's  curse,  the  punishment  he  had  to  work 
out,  the  legacy  which  through  all  the  ages  he  has  be- 
queathed to  us  who  come  after.  And  surely,  Mercy,  if 
the  body  is  more  than  raiment,  it  ought  also  to  be  more 
than  polished  stoves  and  rooms  whose  carpets  are  worn 

threadbare  with  much  sweeping.     Wherefore "     She 

threw  up  her  hands  with  a  little  tired,  hopeless  gesture, 
and  laughed  at  herself  for  doing  it. 

For  answer,  I  took  those  little,  thin  hands  very  tenderly 
in  mine :  perhaps  it  was  the  brave,  smiling  Mother  Polly 
I  admired  the  most,  but  this  was  the  one  I  loved,  the 
one  only  a  few  people  knew  of,  and  her  own  family 
least. 

"Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  an  idler,"  I  laughed. 

"You?  You  wouldn't  be  happy  that  way,"  she  said. 
"Numparel  is  dijBFerent ;  it  is  for  her  I  do  not  want  work : 
and  yet  it's  a  cowardly  wish — I  know  that  well.  But  it 
is  restful  sometimes,  Mercy,  to  throw  down  one's  armor 
and  be  just  a  coward," 
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Numparel  Mee  had  been  away  from  home  three  months 
and  home  three  days  when  I  next  went  to  Seawall,  and 
her  adoring  family  had  scarce  risen  from  their  knees.  I 
was  conscious  of  an  alteration  in  her,  yet  an  alteration  so 
slight,  so  intangible,  as  to  baffle  description;  I  knew, 
without  being  able  to  define  it.  Elusive  as  ever,  her  gay, 
light  manner  of  turning  everything  into  a  jest,  but  there 
was  a  touch  of  recklessness,  of  hardness  about  it — ^was 
ever  so  slightly  the  first  bloom  brushed  from  the  butter- 
fly's wii^?     She  herself  explained  it  airily. 

"Think,''  said  she,  "three  whole  months  spent  away 
from  the  parent  and  our  young  mother  was  enough  to 
rub  most  of  the  gilt  ofF  my  company  manners.  Such 
prolonged  politeness  would  bring  on  an  attack  of  mental 
indigestion  unless  I  took  something  to  relieve  it." 

"What  did  you  take  ?"  we  asked  her. 

"Dears,  I  just  sorted  my  friends  as  I  do  my  songs, 
into  sacred  and  secular,  and  when  I  went  to  the  sacred 
songs  it  meant  spelling  duty  with  a  small  d,  and  when 
I  rewarded  myself  by  staying  with  the  secular  songs, 
why,  I  spelled  pleasure  with  a  big  P.  There's  such  a 
difference;  but  it's  the  secular  visits  which  shab  one's 
gowns,"  she  finished  reflectively.  "Oh,  Mercy,"  she 
turned  to  me,  "I  went  last  to  my  favorite  but  rather 
glorified  cousins,  the  nicest  visit  of  all"  (I  wondered  why, 
for  a  moment,  her  face  looked  prettier  than  ever,  her  blue 
eyes  bluer,  her  pink  cheeks  pinker),  "but,  alas!  my  shoes 
were  down  at  heel  and  my  limp  frills  clamored  for  the 
laundress." 

Professor  Mee  looked  up  from  his  book. 

"The  delight  of  finding  one's  best  wine  at  the  end  of 
the  feast  is  marred  if  one  has  not  a  decent  decanter  to 
put  it  in,"  said  he. 

Numparel  assented  with  that  least  little  pucker  of  dis- 
content at  the  comers  of  her  mouth. 
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"There  was  a  garden  party,"  she  told  us,  "so  grand 
that  only  super  or  ultra  would  describe  it,  and  Cousin 
Clare  wore  a  painted  muslin.  I  never  saw  anything  so 
beautiful;  it  was  like — ^like  eating  crystallized  violets 
with  your  eyes,  just  to  look  at  it." 

We  laughed  at  her  simile,  not  being  able  to  travel,  as 
did  her  thoughts,  so  many  miles  from  Seawall. 

"They  took  me,"  she  added  quietly,  "but  I  told  them 
I  would  not  go  again." 

"Why  not,  dear  ?"  her  mother  asked  quickly. 

NumparePs  answer  was  at  once  hard  and  flippant: 

"For  fear  they  should  think  I  buy  my  gowns  second- 
hand of  Mrs.  Noah,  after  she  has  worn  them  forty  days 
in  the  Ark;  so  where  a  present  fashion  decrees  that  our 
skirts  shall  be  both  lean  and  skimpy,  mine  tend  to  width — 
almost  the  sort  that  in  our  nursery  days  we  used  to  spin 
round  in  and  call  ourselves  cheeses.  My  own  thoughts 
turned  to  a  muslin  also,  just  the  spriggy  kind ;  but  there 
were  no  sixpences  to  spare,  and  one  cannot  dress  in 
thoughts  alone,  even  in  June." 

A  little  awkward  silence  followed,  awkward  because  I 
think  we  all  saw  the  hurt  look  on  Mother  Polly's  face,  a 
hurt  which  even  Numparel's  quickly  uttered  contrition 
could  not  rub  out.  Little  Marybud  listened,  her  quiet  gray 
eyes  such  faithful  mirrors  to  her  gentle  mind.  Now  she 
bent  her  head  lower  over  her  lesson  books  than  usual;  it 
was  not,  I  am  sure,  that  she  grudged  Numparel  any  of  her 
popularity,  her  parents'  love,  her  brothers'  admiring  alle- 
giance, it  was  only  that  in  the  midst  of  it  all  she  felt  lonely. 

In  between  that  day  and  the  next,  when  I  returned  to 
Sibert's  Wood,  I  had  a  question  to  ask  Numparel,  which 
perhaps  she,  guessing,  put  off  the  answering  as  long  as 
she  could. 

"Numparel,"  I  said,  "have  you  heard  from  Sibert  quite 
lately  ?" 
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"No;  80,  of  course,  not  being  sure  of  any  address,  I 
have  had  to  leave  off  writing,"  she  quickly  excused. 

"Aunt  Caroline  does  not  wait  for  any  address;  she 
directs  her  letters  to  the  commanding  officer.  And  she 
hasn't  heard  for  nearly  a  month ;  that  is  why  I  ask  you. 
When  did  you  hear  last,  Numparel?" 

"Oh,  my  dear,  I'm  not  a  walking  diary,  so  how  can  I 
tell  ?  I  should  think  it  must  be  about  a  month  ago.  But 
I'm  quite  sure  he's  all  right,  or  we  should  have  heard. 
No  news  is  good  news,  they  say." 

Was  relief  commingled  with  regret  in  her  voice?  I 
turned  away. 

"Mercy" — she  called  me  back — "Mercy,  I  was  staying 
with  the  Walkups  when  Sib's  last  letter  came,  I  believe. 
You've  heard  me  speak  of  the  Walkups  ?" 

"The  boy  who  sent  you  gloves  ?"  I  asked  coldly. 

"Not  a  boy,  Mercy.  I  thought  I  told  you.  Not  even 
quite  a  young  man.     But  they  are  nice  people." 

"Sacred  or  secular?"  I  asked  carelessly. 

"Oh,  secular,  I  suppose.  Yes,  certainly  secular.  But 
— I  wouldn't  say  so  to  mother.  Don't  you  think  I  fit  in 
better  with  the  secular  people,  Mercy?  It  isn't  such  a 
strain.  When  I'm  with  very  good  people  I  get  pins  and 
needles  in  my  mind;  I  just  have  to  jump  up  and  run 
away." 

"And  Sibert?"  I  said  softly.  "What  about  Sibert, 
Numparel  ?" 

"It  seems  to  me  you  think  much  more  of  Sibert  than 
I  do,  Mercy;  surely  I  couldn't  do  better  than  turn  him 
over  to  you." 

Her  tone  was  irritable  and  sarcastic,  and  the  echo  of 
her  little  mocking  laugh  went  back  to  Sibert's  Wood  with 
me  and  stayed  many  days. 

And  the  days  of  the  war  went  on. 


OHAPTEE   XXIII 
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Pbofesbob  Meb  stood  in  that  little  room  they  called 
his  study  and  regarded  curiously  an  amateur  photograph 
he  held  in  his  hand,  first  away  from  him,  then  closer,  as 
his  elderly  eyes  best  focused  it.  A  soft  wind  flapped 
the  curtain  in  and  out  at  the  open  window.  It  was  au- 
tumn, but  a  St.  Luke's  summer  made  of  it  a  most  halcyon 
time,  succeeding  much  rain  and  storm. 

Mrs.  Mee  came  into  the  room  as  softly  as  the  autumn 
wind,  and  stood  at  his  side. 

"He  has  sent  you  the  photograph,  then,  Dan'l?  Is  it 
like  us  V 

"Judge  for  yourself;  what  do  you  think?" 

"It  is  quite  good,  is  not  it?" 

Her  glance  traveled  slowly  over  a  sort  of  ladder  of  faces, 
from  the  eldest  downward.  There  was  the  professor  at 
the  top,  his  silver  hair  suggesting  a  halo;  her  own  face 
next,  Numparel's,  the  three  close-cropped  heads  of  Chris- 
topher, Fred  and  Tom;  Marybud's,  sweetly  serious;  the 
two  youngest  boys.  "An  illustration  of  the  first  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew,"  commented  their  father.  "Walkup  is 
admirable — as  a  photographer."  (The  dry  sarcasm  of 
his  tone  was  not  lost  on  Mrs.  Mee.) 

"It  is  very  kind  of  Mr.  Walkup,"  she  commented. 

"He  is  a  man  who  would  always  be  kind  to  the  poor, 
if  sometimes  kinder  to  the  rich."     He  looked  again  at 
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this  picture  of  himself,  his  wife,  their  family,  and  quoted 
softly :  "  'Young  plants  and  polished  comers,  young  plants 
and  polished  comers/  Senior  partner,  we  have  a  goodly 
heritage,  for  are  not  the  young  plants  sturdy,  and  our 
two  comers  are  very  polished." 

She  bowed  her  whole-hearted  assent,  for  the  workers 
do  not  always  talk. 

"Seven  of  them,  but  we  couldn't  spare  one,  eh?"  he 
queried. 

"You'll  be  asked  to,"  observed  his  wife  oracularly. 

The  two  stepped  from  out  a  French  window  on  to  a 
lawn  where,  all  around  them,  the  noiseless  leaves  were 
dripping  in  a  soft  shower  of  gold.  In  the  night  rain  had 
fallen,  and  a  wind  blew  among  the  tree  tops ;  next  morn- 
ing the  lawn  was  a  field  of  cloth  of  gold,  where  the  limes 
had  shaken  oflF  their  canary  satin  over-skirts  and  stood 
now  in  skimpy  green  petticoats,  threadbare  and  in  holes, 
through  which  gleamed  their  shivering  limbs.  Beyond 
the  lawn  was  the  orchard,  where  dame  Autumn  sat,  as  it 
were,  cross-kneed,  her  ample  lap  filled  and  heaped  with 
the  year's  produce,  fruits  luscious  and  sweet  in  their 
purple  and  crimson  and  golden  perfection.  Mrs.  Mee 
leaned  against  the  lichened  trunk  of  an  aged  apple  tree, 
idly  kicked  at  the  wind-fall  apples  lying  near  her  feet. 

"You  have  been  asked  to  spare  her  already,"  she  said, 
after  a  silence  of  minutes. 

"Ah,  young  Gatehouse,  you  mean?  Well,  I  did  not 
refuse ;  nay,  if  I  could,  I  think  I  would  have  chosen  him, 
if  my  influence  counts  for  anything.  He  is  a  straight, 
above-board  young  fellow,  but " 

He  was  aware  that  her  silence  spoke  dissent  rather  than 
assent. 

"I  thought  you  liked  Gatehouse,  Polly  ?" 

"It  is  because  I  like  Sibert  so  much  I  am  sorry.  But 
he  is  very  poor,  and,  if  he  and  Numparel  married,  I 
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should  be  sorrier  for  her,  and  that  would  matter  most 
to  me." 

"And  what  of  other  possible  suitors  ?'' 

"It  is  Numparel  who  will  have  to  do  with  other  pos- 
sible suitors,  not  we."  Again  her  words  were  oracular, 
her  sigh  prophetic. 

Gay  voices  of  youth,  merry  laughter,  hilarious  jest, 
called  to  the  two  who  wandered  among  the  orchard  trees, 
and  when  evening  fell  like  a  soft  gray  eider  quilt  to 
smother  the  flaming  torches,  they  turned  their  steps  to 
the  house,  in  whose  lamp-lighted  parlor  the  seven  were 
as  bedlam  let  loose  among  the  sane. 

It  was  an  evening  of  anxiety,  which  pride  strove  to 
hide,  to  Christopher  Mee,  who  was  dressed  for  his  first 
dance,  and  Numparel  led  the  five,  who  showered  on  him 
all  the  frank  and  unashamed  criticism  peculiar  to  near- 
of-an-age  brothers  and  sisters.  He  had  arrived  at  years 
when  the  coat  is  more  than  just  a  garment  with  sleeves ; 
he  had  learned  that  there  are  kinds  of  coats,  and  that 
different  materials  are  used  in  the  making  of  them.  A 
recent  gift  of  a  dress  suit,  too  small  for  its  owner,  was  to 
Christopher  Mee  a  joy  that  bid  fair  to  last  forever. 

"Since  he's  had  it,"  Fred  said  of  him,  "he  looks  on  any 
sort  of  party  as  merely  a  ceremony  arranged  in  order 
that  he  may  air  his  dress  suit " 

"In  which,"  interrupted  Tom,  "he  appears  a  cross  be- 
tween a  nigger  and  a  waiter." 

"Sour  grapes,  and  chew  them  well,"  retorted  Chris- 
topher. 

The  professor  surveyed  him  with  mild  amusement. 

"With  your  hair  parted  in  the  middle  like  that,"  said 
he,  "and  so  extremely  well  watered  on  either  side  to  keep 
it  there,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  look  more  saint  or 
sinner." 

"He'll  look  the  best  in  the  room,"  declared  his  mother. 
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"Ah,  ^there  never  yet  lived  a  mother  who  would  ex- 
change her  booby  for  another/  *'  chuckled  the  old  man. 

Then  Numparel  fluttered  before  him,  her  slippered  feet 
even  now  dancing  to  the  time  of  an  unheard  waltz  tune. 

"Now,  parent,"  said  she,  and  her  glance  was  mirthful 
and  daring,  "as  a  rule  you  are  not  in  a  bit  of  a  hurry  to 
go  to  bed,  but  if  any  of  your  family  forsake  you  for  the 
smallest  and  earliest  in  the  way  of  an  evening  out,  then 
ten  o'clock  sharp  sees  you  wind  up  your  watch,  turn  down 
the  wick  of  the  lamp,  bolt  the  front  door,  and  pour  water 
liberally  on  about  five  red  embers  sitting  on  top  of  each 
other  in  the  grate.  To-night  you  are  to  leave  it  to  our 
young  mother,  and  she  will  set  the  clock  with  its  face  to 
the  wall." 

"Saucy  critter,"  laughed  her  father;  indeed,  this  was 
his  pet  name  for  her,  yet  was  there  a  touch  of  sadness  in 
his  laugh,  for  was  not  his  "saucy  critter"  perhaps  even 
now  pluming  herself  for  flight? 

So  what  time  night  curtseyed  to  morning,  Mrs.  Mee 
coaxed  her  five  embers  to  glowing  point  for  when  her  boy 
and  girl  came  home,  but  the  embers  did  not  glow  more 
brightly  than  did  her  eyes,  asking  such  eager  questions 
of  the  evening's  pleasure.  Almost  she  herself  wondered 
why  they  so  possessed  her  thoughts,  yet  did  not  wonder, 
for  it  was  the  first  time  Numparel  had  gone  without  her, 
the  first  time  Christopher  had  been  considered  a  worthy 
and  sufficient  escort  for  his  sister. 

The  door  latch  was  tried.  She  flew  to  let  them  in,  to 
stand  aside  that  Numparel  might  more  quickly  reach 
the  fire  and  the  drawn-up  chair. 

Numparel  walked  slowly,  yet  not  as  if  she  were  tired ; 
her  violets  were  faded,  the  lace  at  her  skirt  edge  a  little 
smirched  of  its  whiteness,  at  places  trampled  on,  but,  as 
was  usual  with  her  when  stirred  by  special  emotion,  the 
gold  and  the  pink  and  the  blue,  her  royal  dowry  of  nature 
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to  a  favorite,  were  indescribably  accentuated  in  their 
brilliancy. 

"It  was  quite  a  nice  dance,"  she  said  carelessly ;  "more 
girls  than  men,  of  course,  so  it  gave  Chris  excellent  prac- 
tice for  his  'prentice  steps.  Yes,  mother,  I  danced  every 
dance — there  weren't  too  many — that  is,  I  -could  have, 
but  one  dance  I  sat  out.    I  liked  it  best." 

"Who  with  ?" 

Mrs.  Mee's  question  followed  quickly,  disregardful  even 
of  grammar. 

The  girl  stood  on  one  foot  while  she  examined  the 
rickety  heel  of  the  other  foot's  slipper. 

"I  shall  make  Goodall  let  me  have  these  slippers  for  a 
shilling  less  than  they  were  marked,"  said  she,  "because 
of  a  defective  heel." 

"The  way  you  spun  round  in  them,  wonder  you  brought 
home  any  heels  at  all." 

Chris  mingled  expostulation  with  admiration;  what  to 
his  sister  came  without  effort  was  to  him  the  outcome  of 
an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains. 

Mrs.  Mee  waited  her  answer,  which  apparently  Num- 
parel  had  forgotten. 

"I'm  sure,  mother" — she  sniffed  her  faded  violets  and 
went  on — "I'm  sure  there's  nothing  answers  so  well  when 
you  are  talking  to  a  man,  and  you  have  to  amuse  him,  or 
he  you,  as  to  find  out  what  he  does  best  or  knows  about 
most,  and  then  let  him  tell  you  all  about  it." 

Mrs.  Mee  looked  almost  distressed — what  had  happened 
to  make  Numparel  so  modern,  so  many  years  older  than 
the  mere  child  of  yesterday  ? — oh,  but  she  wanted  her  child 
back  again  and  cried  inly  for  the  boon. 

"The  dance  I  sat  out  to-night" — Numparel  leaned  for- 
ward, her  chin  in  her  hands — "was  with  a  man  whose  life 
is  just  hairpins ;  he  lives  hairpins,  makes  hairpins,  travels 
for  them,  sells  them  wholesale  and  not  by  packets,  thinks 
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of  them  in  grosses  and  not  in  dozens.  It  makes  him  very 
interesting  to  talk  to,  mother/' 

"I  think  it  is  their  usefulness  I  have  always  appreciated. 
You  see  I  have  not  known  any  hairpin  men  till  lately, 
since  we  have  met  Mr.  Walkup.  Is  he  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Walkup's,  Numparel?" 

"Oh,  did  I  not  tell  you  ?  It  was  Ferdy  Walkup  him- 
self." 

"I  did  not  know  he  would  be  there,  dear." 

"I  didn't  know  for  certain.  Something  might  have  pre- 
vented him."  The  girl's  tone  was  elaborately  careless,  but 
for  all  that  her  color  rose.  "And  hairpins  themselves  are 
such  interesting  things,"  she  went  on.  "They  begin  with 
a  sheet  of  iron  cut  and  rolled  into  wire,  chopped  by  ma- 
chinery to  the  exact  length,  blunted  at  the  tips,  deformed 
into  the  shape  that  best  keeps  our  hair  from  tumbling 
down.  Then  they  are  japanned  or  enameled,  I  forget 
which,  or  if  both  mean  the  same ;  I  was  swallowing  knowl- 
edge at  such  a  rate  it  nearly  gave  my  brain  indigestion. 
Anyway,  it's  done  three  times  to  get  the  perfection  of 
shininess  fit  for  my  lady's  toilet.  I  think  in  time  I  shall 
acquire  a  vast  respect  for  hairpins." 

"Is  it  necessary  that  you  should,  my  child  ?" 

"It  is  expedient,  mother." 

Again  that  remote  unhomelike  smile  which  Mercy  Par- 
dilow  had  seen  on  her  face ;  it  made  Mrs.  Mee  shiver,  that, 
and  a  sudden  feeling  of  being  tired,  worn  out  and  very 
old. 

"Talking  about  Walkup,"  began  Chris,  "he  says " 

"Isn't  it  bedtime  for  little  boys?"  Numparel  hid  a 
yawn  and  placed  a  hand  over  her  brother's  mouth.  "Chris, 
when  you  are  grown  up  and  each  of  your  favorite  girls 
has  asked  you,  and  you've  decided  who  you'll  say  yes  to, 
I'll  tell  her  pretty  things  about  you,  so  that  she  won't  re- 
gret her  choice  all  at  once." 
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Chris  yawned  openly  and  unashamed : 

"I'll  say  the  pretty  things  myself  when  the  time  comes," 
said  he.  "Perhaps  take  a  lesson  from  old  Walkup  when 
he's  saying  them  to  you.  I  suppose  he  doesn't  talk  all  the 
time  about  hairpins  ?  GJood  night,  little  sis.  Good  night, 
mother." 

With  gentle  worshiping  hands  Mrs.  Mee  helped  this 
girl  of  hers  to  discard  the  fripperies  wherewith  youth 
when  it  is  beautiful  youth  seeks  still  further  to  adorn  it- 
self. Always  and  incessantly,  Numparel's  excited  if  tired 
tongue  raced  on,  skimming  the  trifles  and  small  details 
which  had  made  up  her  evening.  At  the  last  she  whis- 
pered : 

"Mother,  he — ^Ferdy  Walkup,  I  mean — ^wondered  how 
you  liked  the  photograph.  He — he  says  he  has  kept  a  copy 
for  himself,  because  one  of  the  heads  is  just  locket  size." 

"I  thought  so,  too,  and  how  sweet  my  little  Joe  would 
look  on  my  chain." 

"It  isn't  your  little  Joe  Ferdy  wants  to  keep."  Of  a 
sudden  Numparel  dropped  her  modem  manner  and  hid 
her  face  in  her  mother's  lap.  "Oh,  mother,  he  wants  to 
come  and  see  the  parent  to-morrow.    Are  you  pleased  ?" 

"My  dear,  my  dear,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Mee  and  kissed  the 
shining  hair  which  seldom  lay  so  low  as  in  her  lap.  "I 
want  to  keep  you  more  than  Mr.  Walkup  does,  more,  so 
much,  much  more." 

Then,  at  the  very  last : 

"Numparel,"  she  whispered,  "did  you  write  to  Sibert 
Gatehouse  as  I  asked  you,  after  you  came  back  from  your 
visit  to  the  Walkups — surely  it  must  be  nearly  a  month 
ago?" 

"Ah,  that  visit,"  Numparel  raised  her  head,  inherent 
light-heartedness  again  dimpled  it  with  smiles,  "which 
should  have  mended  my  mind,  my  manners  and  my  morals, 
and  left  me,  in  the  words  of  our  drill  sergeant,  'As  you 
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was.'  Mother,  you  speak  of  it  in  such  a  serious,  life-or- 
death  sort  of  voice ;  I  forgot,  or  at  least,  so  much  has  come 
in  the  way  to  hinder,  but  I  will  write  by  this  mail,  truly 
I  will/' 

"Child,  child,  where  is  your  conscience  ?" 
Again  Numparel  made  a  laughing  matter  of  it : 
"My  conscience?  Oh,  I  put  it  out  on  board  wages 
when  I  went  away,  because  there  was  no  room  for  that  as 
well  as  my  clo'  in  the  trunk,  and  I  think  I  haven't  bothered 
to  send  for  it  back  yet  But  why  do  you  look  so  fright- 
fully vexed  and  sorry  about  it?  Sibert  is  a  tough  sort, 
he  will  get  over  it" 

"It  hurts  even  a  tough  sort  when  the  girl  he  loves  is 
unfaithful,"  said  Mrs.  Mee  with  a  gravity  which  made 
Numparel  uneasy  for — ^an  hour. 

Professor  Mee  awaited  in  that  small  room  called  his 
study  the  coming  of  Mr.  Ferdinand  Walkup.  "An  in- 
fernal name,"  he  growled  to  himself,  and  added  it  as  an- 
other item  to  the  "againsts,"  chiefest  of  which  was  this 
suitor's  utter  unlikeness  to  one  Sibert  Gatehouse.  Just 
now  in  the  professor's  mind,  the  "againsts"  weighed  down 
the  "fors"  entirely.  "Can't  imagine  what  my  little  Num- 
parel  can  see  in  the  chap,"  he  thou^t  miserably.  En- 
tered a  man  of  comfortable  presence,  too  comfortable  for 
his  age,  which  was  forty ;  moreover,  a  man  of  courage,  for 
he  dressed  up  to  the  part  Nature  had  evidently  settled  for 
him  to  play — that  of  a  well-to-do  publican,  before  the  fair- 
ies at  his  birth  filled  his  hands  with  invisible  hairpins* 
His  coats  creased  easily  over  baggy  waistcoats  and 
stretched  watch  chain;  his  ties  were  remarkable  for  color 
and  size ;  his  trousers  checked  and  short  (Fred  told  Chris 
of  a  pair  he  had  seen,  with  stripes  so  wide  as  to  suggest 
tram  lines).  Small  watchful  eyes  were  generally  busy 
trying  to  see  as  far  as  they  could  over  the  wall  of  flesh 
which  surrounded  them  (which  wall  in  the  case  of  one  eye 
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was  trained  by  its  owner  to  suppoii;  a  monocle).  His 
movements  were  slow  and  waddly.  Numparel  on  first  ac- 
quaintance had  called  his  feet  "ducky,"  but  had  since 
dropped  the  adjective. 

In  his  haste  to  have  done  with  an  uncongenial  attitude 
(for  Mr.  Ferdinand  Walkup  preferred  always  to  confer 
rather  than  to  ask  a  favor,  and  in  this  case  he  was  asking 
of  the  Mees  what  was  certainly  their  most  precious  pos- 
session), he  hurried  the  old  man  of  silvery  hair  and  noble 
presence  at  quite  breakneck  speed  over  the  preliminaries 
of  what  appeared  to  the  professor  a  momentous  interview. 
It  had  been  comparatively  easy  to  talk  to  young  Gate- 
house, a  boy  so  humble  in  his  asking ;  also  what  he  asked 
for  was  somewhere  in  the  future,  the  stretch  of  ocean 
which  divided  England  from  South  Africa  had  to  be  twice 
crossed,  the  war  which  was  yet  in  its  beginning  had  to  be 
gone  through  with  and  terminated,  before  Sibert  Gate- 
house would  come  back  to  take  possession  of  that  which 
he  had  asked  for,  but  this  man 

"Business  first,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  business  comes  first,  as  the  wily  widow  said  to 
the  man  who  ignored  settlements."  Walkup  laughed  fatly, 
and  continued,  "Speaking  for  myself,  I  am  prepared  to 
make  handsome  settlements  on  your  daughter,  sir,  and  I 
am  happy  to  think  there  will  never  be  a  question  of  ways 
and  means ;  I  hope  to  be  able  to  keep  my  wife  not  only  in 
comfort,  but  a  certain  affluence." 

"Ways  and  means,  ways  and  means,"  repeated  the  pro- 
fessor dreamily ;  "with  me,  I  fear,  the  ways  have  been 
more  apparent  than  the  means.  Ever  read  the  Koran, 
Walkup  ?" 

"My  dear  sir — a  business  man " 

"Ah,  true,  I  don't  know  that  the  Koran  was  written  for 
business  men,  though  much  of  it  doubtless  could  be  ap- 
plied with  advantage.     But  you  will  find  there  that  a 
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man's  true  wealth  hereafter  is  the  good  he  has  done  in  the 
world  to  his  fetlow-men;  when  he  dies,  people  will  ash, 
*What  property  has  he  left  behind  himf  hut  the  angels 
will  ask,  'What  good  deeds  has  he  sent  before  himf'  I 
fear  neither  people  nor  angels  will  place  a  very  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  my  credit,"  lamented  the  man  to  whom  this 
knowledge  had  come  a  little  late. 

"A  very  fine  sentiment,  sir,  and  I  am  sure  you  can 
have  nothing  to  reproach  yourself  with  on  the  side  of  the 
angels,"  said  the  man  who  desired  to  he  his  son-in-law. 
"But  the  world's  question  is  at  least  a  practical  one, 
when  one  contemplates  marriage  and — er — a  possible 
family." 

"Ah,  I  was  never  sufficiently  practical  to — er — contem- 
plate what  happened  rather  abundantly."  The  professof 
sighed  as  he  acknowledged  it. 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Walkup  glanced  round  him,  his  mono- 
cled  eye  took  in  the  air  of  genteel  poverty,  the  well-brushed 
and  dusted  shabbiness  of  his  surroundings.  The  retort 
unuttered  was  so  obvious  that  the  grand  white  head  dipped 
in  a  pathetic  humbleness  it  would  have  hurt  his  Polly  to 
see. 

"I  know,"  said  he,  "there  are  seven  of  them."  Then 
the  grand  white  head  lifted  itself,  a  sudden  thought  had 
struck  him. 

"Our  poverty  doubtless  makes  but  a  poor  setting  for 
such  a  jewel  as  my  daughter  Numparel,"  said  he,  "but 
the  love  of  her  parents  and  her  brothers  make  of  it  a 
very  close  and  safe  setting.  You  understand  for  my  part 
how  most  unwillingly " 

A  glimpse  of  the  true  lover  was  vouchsafed  the  anxious 
father. 

"I  do,  I  do,  sir,  and  in  age  she  is  but  a  child  compared 
with  me,  but  if  placing  her  welfare  before  everything,  if 
guaranteeing  her  every  comfort,  indeed  every  luxury  my 
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means  can  afford,  why  even  then  I  shall  always  be  your 
debtor.    Eest  assured." 

"I  do.  You  must  talk  things  over  with  my  wife, 
Walkup,  and  I  will  try  to  realize  that  little  Numparel  is 
not  only  my  dear  child,  but  also  a  young  lady  of  marriage- 
able age." 

The  permission,  if  kind,  was  also  dignified ;  Professor 
Mee  had  regained  an  habitual  composure  which  was  satis- 
factory in  his  own  eyes,  and  that  was  even  more  to  him 
than  to  be  satisfactory  in  Ferdinand  Walkup's  eyes'. 

"I  have  tried  to  do  right,  because  right  is  right,  and 
not  for  any  reward  of  well  doing,  and  surely  that  is  the 
life  which  is  worth  while,"  he  told  himself,  nor  troubled 
to  analyze  an  endeavor  which  had  always  been  eminently 
theoretical,  leaving  the  practical  part  of  it  to  Polly  his 
wife,  and  truly  his  senior  partner  in  all  but  age. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


meboy's  word 


Once  in  a  long  while  Uncle  Robert  and  Aunt  Caroline 
spent  a  day  with  relations  of  theirs  who  lived  some  miles 
beyond  Canterbury,  and  though  by  rail  the  distance  could 
have  been  covered  in  a  short  time,  they  elected  always  to 
drive,  starting  early,  getting  home  late;  indeed  it  was  so 
early  the  postman  had  not  come  on  this  gray  morning  in 
November  when  Aunt  Caroline  stood,  a  much  wrapped 
and  ungainly  figure,  waiting  for  Uncle  Robert  to  come  in 
from  telling  Michael  the  day's  work.  Sibert  had  been 
away  nearly  a  year,  and  to  his  mother  and  me  the  map  of 
South  Africa  was  more  clearly  outlined,  its  towns  and 
rivers,  ill-pronounced,  but  longer  remembered  than  many 
an  English  one.  She  spoke  to  me  that  morning  as  she  had 
not  so  kindly  spoken  for  months : 

"I  wish  we'd  been  starting  an  hour  later,  Mercy;  ifs 
the  day  for  Sib's  letter,  if  there's  one  coming  this  mail." 

"I'll  stick  it  up  by  the  clock,  Aunt  Caroline,  so  as  it'll 
be  the  first  thing  you  catch  sight  of  when  you  come  in  the 
room." 

"Ah,  so  do.  The  time  crawls  slow  between  each  letter, 
and  I'nd  always  wondering  what  he's  doing  out  there." 

The  post  came,  but  no  letter  for  Aunt  Caroline  (I  think, 
had  there  been,  she  would  have  found  it  easier  to  forgive 
me  later  in  the  day),  instead  it  brought  me  one  from 
Numparel  Mee,  so  rare  that  at  first  I  hardly  knew  her 
writing. 
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"I  want  to  see  you  badly,  Mercy,"  she  wrote,  "so  badly 
that,  to  make  sure  of  your  coming  to  Seawall,  I  shall  start 
to  meet  you"  (she  named  an  hour  I  have  since  forgotten), 
"and  you'll  know,  if  you  don't  come,  I  shall  have  had  the 
long  journey  for  nothing.  But  you  must  come,  I'm  sure 
you  will  come.  Mother  says  I  ought  to  give  you  choice  of 
a  day,  but  if  I  say  I  am  on  the  road,  then  Mrs.  Gate- 
house cannot  but  let  you  come.  Mercy,  if  you  were  choos- 
ing a  ring  with  stones  in  it,  would  you  choose  sapphires 
and  diamonds,  or  diamonds  alone  ?" 

For  an  hour.  I  debated,  not  on  the  choice  of  sapphires 
or  diamonds.  If  Aunt  Caroline  had  spoken  less  kindly, 
I  had  decided  sooner. 

Then  into  a  small  space  of  time  I  crowded  much  house- 
hold work,  finishing  what  lay  around  me,  reaching  out  for 
what  lay  ahead.  (I  am  not  sure  but  it  savored  of  works 
of  supererogation.) 

It  was  in  the  forenoon  when  I  started  to  meet  Num- 
parel,  and  the  way,  after  I  left  the  farm,  lay  through 
Sibert's  Wood.  As  I  walked  the  loneliness  of  my  life 
rose  up  and  oppressed  me — loneliness  of  heart,  not  of  body, 
the  loneliness  of  an  uncompanioned  mind  which  sends  out 
a  fugitive  voice  and  none  answers,  even  though  all  around 
the  garments  of  men  and  women  may  brush  against  one's 
own.  There  had  been  mother  Polly,  but  in  this  matter  of 
Sibert's  happiness  (which  my  love  for  him  was  selfless 
enough  to  put  before  my  own)  a  great  gulf  divided  us.  I 
had  a  feeling  that  she  had  failed  me,  and  in  all  my  life 
there  had  been  none  to  whom  I  had  clung  as  to  her. 

All  around  me  the  busy  winds  were  at  work  sweeping 
the  dead  leaves  into  heaps,  which  another  wind  coming 
from  a  contrarv  direction  would  but  scatter  broadcast 
again,  the  while  they  whistled  merrily  or  drearily  accord- 
ing to  one's  mood.  Leaves,  leaves.  They  rustled  beneath 
my  tread,  they  rose  up  and  laughed  me  in  the  face.    Al- 
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ways  heaping,  always  scattering,  surely  here  was  confu- 
sion, an  absence  of  all  plan,  yet  underlying  my  doubts  I 
was  conscious  of  a  strong  faith  which  saw  ahead  the  large 
plan  of  a  coming  spring,  when  the  winter  should  be  over 
and  gone.  I  knelt  down  and  with  my  bare  hands  made  a 
way  through  leaves  and  dry  bracken  and  beech  nuts  es- 
caped from  their  husks,  under  them  all  was  here  and  there 
a  tiny  speck  of  vivid  green,  deep  down,  safe  and  warm  till 
the  frosts  and  the  snow  and  the  storms  of  winter  should 
have  passed  over  its  head.  Then  was  a  star  of  pale  brim- 
stone set  in  my  path,  and  a  joy  keener  than  the  finding  of 
the  first  primrose  of  spring  was  mine  when  I  plucked  a 
primrose  in  November — a  little  prematurely  bom  flower 
that  should  have  lain  its  time  in  the  womb  of  winter  was 
infinitely  precious  to  me  now,  prophesying  of  the  time 
when  the  singing  of  the  birds  will  be  heard  in  the  land. 
And  if  their  singing,  why  not  mine — ^who  am  more  to  the 
All-Father  than  many  birds  ? 

I  climbed  over  a  low  hedge  where  blackberries  yet  hung, 
over-ripe  and  rotting  against  their  multi-colored  leaves. 
Soon  I  stood  in  the  solitude  of  great  trees,  and  was  no 
longer  so  alone  as  in  the  company  of  my  uncle  and  aunt. 
I  walked  on,  and  from  a  walk  whose  first  purpose  was  to 
reach  the  end  of  the  wood  it  merged  into  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery; each  month  of  the  year  it  seemed  the  wood  be- 
came a  new  wood,  beautifully  and  entirely  different  from 
the  woods  of  the  other  months.  Vivid  patches  of  scarlet 
and  orange  proclaimed  the  luxuriant  fungi  at  the  roots  of 
trees ;  where  they  grew  the  damp  rich  earth  gave  to  one's 
tread ;  there  was  a  peaty  smell ;  an  unwary  foot  might  sink 
into  wet  moss.  Then  was  my  solitude  invaded,  for  coming 
toward  me  down  a  zigzag  path,  with  the  red  glory  of  the 
chestnut  trees  about  him,  so  that  he  seemed  as  one  of  the 
Three  Children  who  walked  the  fire  unsinged,  was  old 
Tappender,  bent  and  ruddy  and  brown,  fitting  well  to  the 
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background  of  glory-painted  chestnuts.  I  remember  there 
was  a  bit  of  plaid  scarf  at  his  neck,  and  his  eyes  were  vio- 
let and  blear.  Stooping,  he  picked  up  ripe  shining  chest- 
nuts, held  out  a  handful  of  them,  crunching  dry  twigs  as 
he  trod  heavily. 

"Fre  a-rookin'  in  th'  fields,"  he  explained,  and  his  an- 
cient face,  set  in  gray  whiskers,  grinned  cheerily. 

"You're  not,  you  are  chestnutting  in  the  woods,"  I  cor- 
rected, but  forgave  him,  because  it  is  such  a  delectable 
pleasure,  and  Uncle  Robert  so  seldom  gave  his  mice  a 
chance  of  playing.  Besides,  was  not  I  among  the  mice 
also? 

"Tapp,"  said  I,  "I'm  a  coward." 

He  nodded  shrewdly. 

"Moast  women  are.  I  shudn't  say  you  was  more'n 
moast    What  are  'ee  done  now  ?" 

"I  am  going  to  Seawall  and  I  haven't  asked  my  aunt's 
leave.    She  is  away  from  home  to-day." 

"Hobson's  ch'ice  then,  wam't  it?"  He  grinned  again 
with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  "I'd  putt  up  wi'  a  bastin' 
meself,  to  see  ye  git  th'  better  of  her  at  th'  farm." 

"She  is  your  mistress,"  I  reminded  him. 

"Oh,  aye,"  he  cackled,  "she's  my  mistuss  right  enow, 
she's  mistuss  of  us  all,  but  her  own  tongue,  th'  devil  hisself 
contracks  fur  th'  use  o'  that,  I  guess." 

"She's  kinder  than  you  think,"  I  told  him  (as  I  often 
had  occasion  to  tell  myself).  "Recollect  how  kind  she 
was  to  you  and  your  wife  when  you  both  had  bronchitis 
last  winter.    What  would  you  have  done  without  her  ?" 

"Pulled  through,  I  dessay,  seein'  our  time  hadn't  come," 
said  the  cunning  old  man.  "No  doubt  she's  got  her  good 
p'ints,  same's  th'  rest  on  us,"  he  allowed,  "but  she  sets  my 
teeth  on  edge,  which  I  ain't  got  'ny,  but  th'  feelins'  th' 
same." 

He  shambled  away,  amused  as  his  own  joke,  cracking 
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chestnuts  between  gums  whose  teeth  could  not  be  set  on 
edge  because  he  "hadn't  got  'ny." 

Fate  ordained  that  I  should  meet  yet  another  before  I 
met  Numparel  Mee.  It  was  my  cousin  Michael  Gate- 
house on  the  outskirts  of  the  wood : 

"So  you've  been  finding  out  the  old  wood  again,  Mercy  ? 
It's  been  on  my  tongue  a  dozen  times  to  tell  you  what 
you've  been  missing  every  day." 

"Why  have  you  not  told  me  ?" 

"Because  the  wood  is  no  stranger  to  you,  Mercy."  His 
tone  dropped  its  lightness.  "If  it  did  not  call  to  you 
it  was  because  it  liad  nothing  to  offer  that  you  would 
value." 

"Well,  I  have  come  to-day." 

"Why  ?" 

I  told  him  of  Numparel's  letter  and  my  fear  of  what 
Aunt  Caroline  might  say  when  she  got  home  and  found 
me  gone,  for  it  was  impossible  that  in  the  winter  months 
I  could  manage  the  walk  to  Seawalland  back  in  a  day; 
she  would  know  it  meant  staying  a  night.  Then  bit  by 
bit,  his  kind  ears  listening,  I  told  Michael  of  my  thoughts 
in  the  wood ;  how  I  had  come  away  comforted.  I  did  not 
look  at  him  till  I  had  finished  speaking,  then  something  in 
its  whiteness  frightened  me,  and  I  would  have  hurried  on, 
but  he  held  me  back: 

"Stay  a  minute,  five  minutes,  Mercy ;  I  think  I  can  say 
my  say  out  in  that  time.  If  it  happens  that  two  lonely 
people,  a  man  and  a  woman,  meet  each  other  on  the  long 
road,  how  if  they  join  hands  and  bear  each  other  company 
to  the  end  of  the  road  ?  It  will  make  the  journey  dearer 
and  sweeter  for  one,  maybe  for  both.  Mercy,  I  am  a 
lonely  chap  and  all  my  interest  in  life  is  just  bound  up  in 
what  makes  for  your  happiness." 

"This  meeting  with  you  would  not  make  for  my  happi- 
ness always,"  I  assured  him  sadly,  for  I  would  have  given 
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much  to  care  for  Michael  as  he  cared  for  me,  but  love 
comes  spontaneously  and  may  not  be  bartered  for. 

"How  do  you  know  ?  How  can  you  be  quite  sure  ?"  he 
pleaded. 

"This  way,  Michael.  You  said  yourself  if  we  should 
meet  each  other,  well  that  means  we  must  be  going  in  op- 
posite directions,  with  different  aims,  different  ideas,  dif- 
ferent thoughts  about  the  whole  of  life,  even  if  we  meet  at 
the  end  of  the  road ;  and  I  do  not  care  for  you  enough  to 
give  up  mine,  to  leave  it  and  be  content  to  share  yours. 
All  the  love  of  one's  heart  is  only  iust  sufficient  for  that." 

"But  I " 

With  a  resolute  shake  of  the  head  I  stopped  him. 

"I  should  care  for  you  less  than  I  do  now — oh,  much 
less — if  you  weren't  strong  enough  to  keep  on  your  way 
and  compel  me  to  come  with  you  and  make  it  my  way,  too. 
Don't  you  see,  Michael,  the  man  must  lead,  and  you " 

He  filled  in  my  involuntary  gap : 

"Yes,  I  should  never  lead  you,  Mercy;  I  see  that, 
neither  mentally  nor  physically,  though  you  are  such  a 
little  bit  of  a  thing.  A  man  with  a  leg  like  mine  can  only 
keep  in  the  rear  of  the  march  past,  he  must  leave  it  to 
abler  men  to  lead." 

Never,  never  had  I  heard  him  speak  so  bitterly  of  it, 
and  it  hurt  me  the  more  that  the  thing  I  withheld  was 
the  thing  which  could  have  compensated  him.  I  raised 
miserable  eyes  to  his: 

"Is  it  quite  fair  of  you,  Michael  ?  Quite  just  ?  About 
your  lameness — don't  you  know  me  better  ?" 

Quick  contrition  robbed  his  face  of  his  bitterness : 

"I'm  sorry,  Mercy ;  I  do  know  you  better.  But  when  a 
chap's  hit  hard — like  me — ^he  doesn't  think  much  what 
he's  saying." 

He  turned  to  go,  but  something  of  the  old  loneliness 
from  which  I  fled  threatened  to  envelop  me. 
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"Michael,  Michael,"  I  cried,  "let  me  go  on  liking  you 
just  the  same.  You  won't  change  because  of  this,  will 
you  ?    I  should  miss  it  so  if  you  were  different" 

He  smiled,  but  the  smile  was  sadder  than  a  frown,  or  a 
girl's  tears,  though  his  voice  strove  to  be  cheery : 

"Don't  you  fret,  my  dear,  I  shan't  change,  and  you  can 
forget  all  about  it — perhaps  one  day  I  shall — forget  that 
I  ever  made  such  a  fool  of  myself,  because,  having  so 
much,  I  asked  for  more.  Let  us  keep  each  other's  friend- 
ship, Mercy,  and  never  be  afraid  of  straining  mine  too 
far.  There's  nothing  in  the  world  you  couldn't  ask  me 
for — and  remember  I'm  there  when  you  want  me.  Now 
go  and  have  a  good  time  with  the  Mees,  and  I'll  smooth 
it  over  with  mother,  if  she  cuts  up  rough  over  your  going 
without  a  ^by'r  leave.'  " 

For  Michael's  thick  leather  boots  and  gaitered  legs,  a 
short  cut  back  to  the  farm  would  have  been  through  a 
field  where  sheep  had  eaten  off  mustard,  but  I  do  not  think 
he  so  much  as  saw  it.  Instead  he  plunged  into  the  wood, 
and  I  lost  sight  of  him.  I  wondered  if  the  pale  star  of 
the  primrose  would  chance  in  his  way — ^but  what  matter  ? 
Ood  has  other  messengers  than  primroses. 

A  mile,  two  miles  farther  on,  and  Numparel  came  upon 
me  suddenly,  at  a  bend  of  the  road;  her  welcome  held 
something  of  a  challenge  in  it,  her  greeting,  defiance. 
After  that  an  awkward  silence  fell;  I  waited  for  a  con- 
fession she  found  it  difficult  to  make,  and  not  all  at  once 
could  I  help  her ;  my  thoughts  were  winging  to  a  man  who 
had  built  his  house  of  love  on  the  sands,  and  I  suppose  by 
now  he  knew  what  happened  when  the  storm  came.  Then 
I  took  pity,  she  was  so  young  (to  me  who  was  but  two 
years  her  elder),  and  I  loved  her  so,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing : 

"Have  you  decided  if  you  like  diamonds  and  sapphires 
better  than  diamonds  alone  ?"  I  asked. 
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The  quick  flash  of  her  eyes  rivaled  jewels ;  she  answered 
by  pulling  a  glove  from  her  hand : 

"You  dearest,  kindest  Mercy,  to  find  out  so  much  from 
my  silly  letter.  It's  sapphires  and  diamonds ;  Ferdy  likes 
them  best  on  my  hand,"  he  says. 

I  took  it  in  mine.    The  ring  was  a  very  handsome  one. 

"And  the  other  you  wore,  the  one  without  any  stones, 
Numparel,  what  have  you  done  with  it  ?" 

"Mercy,  it  isn't  really  good  taste  to — to  remind  me  like 
that,  you  must  know  it  isn't  I  have  put  it  away,  of 
course.  Some  time — when  he  comes  home — ^but  just  now, 
moving  about  from  place  to  place,  it  would  be  so  foolish 
to  send  it  out  to  him,  now  wouldn't  it  ?" 

"And  you  promised  to  wait  for  him,  Numparel."  I 
looked  away  from  her  as  I  said  it,  that  she  might  not  read 
my  secret  in  my  face,  how  if  it  were  I  waiting  for  Sibert 
Gatehouse,  only  better  than  the  waiting  would  the  meet- 
ing be. 

Her  little  mocking  laugh  smote  my  ear : 

"I  am  like  tide  and  time,  I  wait  for  no  man,"  cried  she. 
"Why,  even  Ferdy  knows  that,  if  he  wants  to  make  sure 
of  me,  it  must  be  a  short  engagement.  You  ought  to  have 
lived  away  back  in  the  middle  ages,  or  whenever  it  was 
that  love  and  romance  flourished  on  nothing  a  year  and 
the  practical  wasn't  even  thought  of.  Mercy" — ^her  voice 
dropped  a  little  of  its  hardness,  grew  younger  it  seemed 
to  me — "Mercy,  I  was  afraid  mother  wouldn't  understand, 
but  she  does,  much  better  than  you.  I  think  she  knows 
best  how  I've  hated  being  poor  and  having  to  make  the 
best  of  things  since  we  left  the  old  house.  At  first  it  used 
to  be  sixpence  a  week  pocket  money  between  four  of  us. 
Just  think  of  how  little  you  can  get  for  three  ha'pence 
apiece !" 

"I  never  had  any  pocket  money,  so  I  suppose  I  should 
look  at  the  other  side  and  think  how  much  three  ha'pence 
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every  week  would  mean/'  I  laughed.  ^'Ouce  I  had  a  six- 
pence ;  Aunt  Milly's  friend,  Mr.  Hassock,  gave  it  to  me, 
and  I  was  so  fond  of  it  that  I  used  to  change  it  from  one 
pocket  of  my  dress  to  another,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  never 
losing  it." 

"And  then  I  do  so  hate  getting  up  early  in  the  morning 
as  we  have  to,"  Numparel  went  on.  "It's  pain  and  agony 
to  me  to  draw  on  my  stockings  often  with  shut  eyes,  and 
it's  bliss  and  luxury  to  have  a  maid  bring  me  a  cup  of 
tea,  draw  up  my  blind,  spread  a  towel  over  my  hot  water, 
tell  me  there's  plenty  of  time  to  dress  before  breakfast 
You  wouldn't  think  it,  Mercy,  but  it's  one  of  my  most 
pleasurable  anticipations  when  I  go  a-visiting,  and  I  save 
up  my  pennieis  quite  cheerfully  to  give  that  maid  a  nice 
tip  at  the  end,  even  if  it  means  skimping  with  the  three- 
pennybit  for  the  church  plate.  You  see,  I'm  a  practical 
sort,  and  it  comes  easier  to  me  to  pay  for  earthly  benefits 
than  for  heavenly  blessings.  Mercy,  you  should  be  kind 
and  laugh  just  there,  not  frown.  Then,"  she  sighed  com- 
ically, "my  visit  ends  and  I  go  home  and  early  rising  be- 
gins again.  Mercy,  it  is  a  life  of  early  rising  and  all  the 
small  hardships  it  means  that  I  am  coward  enough  to  be 
afraid  and  run  away  from.  It  would  be  different  for  you, 
you  doiji't  mind  getting  up  early?"  She  spoke  wistfully 
and  her  voice  was  young,  almost  childish,  in  its  excusing. 

But  I  had  my  secret  to  guard,  and  Numparel  was  so 
often  nearly  guessing  it. 

I  could  not  aflFord  to  be  pathetic  or  wistful.  Instead  I 
laughed. 

"I  love  getting  up  early.  You  can't  tell  the  color  and 
smell  of  the  beginning  of  the  morning  unless  you  go  out 
to  meet  it ;  it  isn't  a  bit  the  same  as  that  which  looks  in 
at  your  window." 

"What  is  the  difference  ?"  she  asked  lazily. 

"The  difference   between  buying  strawberries  for  so 
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much  a  pint  at  the  greengrocer's,  and  stooping  to  race  the 
slugs  up  and  down  a  row  of  strawberries  that  are  shining 
scarlet  and  warm,  and  haven't  begun  to  weep  coldly,  as 
they  do  in  shop  windows,"  I  told  her  briskly. 

"You  don't  ask  me  what  Ferdy  is  like,  Mercy,  and  at 
one  time  we  used  to  tell  each  other  everything."  Her  tone 
was  hurt  and  implied  omission  on  my  part. 

"But  I  do  want  to  know.    Tell  me." 

It  pleased  Numparel  to  draw  a  caricature  of  her  lover, 
and  she  finished  by  saying: 

"I  always  respect  a  person  who  can  do  what  I  can't, 
and  Ferdy  can  make  one  of  those  round  glasses  stick  in 
his  eye;  I  cannot,  though  I've  tried,  therefore  he  has 
my  respect,  or,  as  the  village  folks  say,  my  'best  rer 
spects.' " 

When  I  met  Mr.  Walkup  and  saw  for  myself  how  much 
of  caricature  was  Numparel's  description,  and  how  much 
was  not,  I  realized  how  foolish  it  must  have  seemed  to  her 
when  I  spoke  of  him  as  a  boy,  for  he  was  one  of  those  men 
who  I  think  never  could  have  been  a  boy,  and  now  he  was 
middle-aged — or  so  to  Numparel's  eighteen  and  my  twenty 
years  he  appeared,  a  fact  which  she  explained  to  her  own 
apparent  satisfaction : 

"I  think  it  must  run  in  our  family — ^marrying  men  older 
than  ourselves,  I  mean.  Mother  did,  for  I  don't  really  be- 
lieve Ferdy  is  so  much  my  senior  as  dad  is  mother's." 

To  me  the  difference  in  years  sank  to  a  negligible  quan- 
tity when  I  compared  the  "silver  man"  (as  I  used  to  call 
Professor  Mee)  with  this  Ferdy  of  hers,  this  Englishman 
with  a  thin  strain  of  Spanish  blood,  this  man  whose  speech 
and  skin  and  manner  were  alike  florid.  Looking  at  him, 
talking  to  him,  I  think  I  could  never  have  realized  how 
much  ^N'umparel  hated  poverty.  I  began  to  understand 
what  at  first  I  found  so  difficult  to  forgive  in  mother  Polly. 
Her  judgment  was  wiser  than  mine;  if  Numparel  Mec 
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married  Sibert  Gatehouse  neither  would  find  happiness, 
and  yet 

But  I  could  not  for  long  remain  estranged  from  mother 
Polly.  I  crossed  the  room  to  where  she  sat,  her  hands 
occupied  with  their  endless  sock-darning,  her  face  a  curi- 
ous mixture  of  disturbance  and  contentment.  Christopher 
followed  me: 

"I  believe  Mercy  and  I  are  running  away  from  old 
Ferdy's  jokes,"  he  explained,  and  sat  himself  down  on  a 
heap  of  unmended  socks. 

"Jokes,  dear?  I  didn't  think  Ferdy  was  given  to 
joking.    You  boys,  now " 

^I  know,  mother.  And  he  doesn't  really;  the  sad  part 
of  it  is  that  he  thinks  he  does,  and  they  are  about  as  banal 
and  pointless  as  that  of  the  third-class  tripper  when  he 
crosses  out  the  t's  in  train  and  stop,  and  thinks  he's  being 
funny  if  the  rain  is  coming  down  in  bucketsful  at  the 
time.    Walkup  thinks  he's  being  funny,  so  I  came  away." 

"Chris,  be  quiet."    His  mother's  tone  was  vexed. 

"But,  mother,  you  know  the  first  time  we " 

Mother  Polly's  smile  was  unwilling,  but  not  to  be  re- 
pressed : 

"It  was  impolite  of  us  to  make  remarks  then ;  it  would 
be  unkind  now." 

"Why  ?" 

"You  might  hurt  Numparel's  feelings." 

"You'll  have  to  lend  me  your  company  manners  then, 
mother;  my  own  are  too  shabby,  and  so  are  Fred's,  when 
old  Ferdy's  here." 

"Company  manners,  my  son?  Our  house  is  too  small 
to  hold  two  sets,  so  company  and  friends  have  to  fate  alike 
here." 

"Thought  perhaps  you  kept  an  extra  set  or  two  up  in 
the  wardrobe  with  your  best  bibs  and  tuckers,  mother." 

"Oh,  my  dear,  no.     Think  of  the  bother  of  it  if,  in  a 
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hurry,  I  sent  the  maid  to  hunt  among  put-away  winter  gar- 
ments and  summer  muslins;  she  would  as  likely  as  not 
bring  the  wrong  set.    What,  then  ?" 

"I  should  put  them  on,  and,  without  shame,  demand  of 
Walkup  all  the  jokes  he  possesses,  and  on  your  head  let 
them  fall." 

Christopher  spoke  with  an  air  that  was  all  the  profes- 
sor's, but  his  eye's  twinkle  belonged  to  his  mother.  I  sat 
silent  beside  them  because  part  of  me  seemed  to  be  away 
in  South  Africa,  and  the  part  that  was  at  home  was  find- 
ing it  hard  not  to  withhold  from  upbraiding  Sibert's 
friends  and  mine  for  their  seeming  forgetfulness  of  him. 
Mother  Polly  was  careful  that  not  even  by  schoolboy 
repartee  must  Mr.  Walkup's  feelings  be  hurt — ^a  man  who 
— oh,  how  could  any  of  them  care  greatly  for  him,  having 
known  Sibert  Gatehouse?  I  took  up  a  sock  and  darned 
vigorously  between  intervals  of  watching  Numparel  and 
her  lover  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Soon  the  pro- 
fessor joined  them,  finding  a  space  for  himself  on  their 
sofa.  Numparel  sat  between  her  two  men,  and  we 
watched  her  pretty,  imperious  gestures,  her  daring  smile, 
heard  the  ripple  of  laughter  which  greeted  some  remark 
of  her  father's,  which  we  from  our  side  the  room  could 
not  catch. 

"Do  believe  the  guv'nor's  trying  to  point  one  of  Ferdy's 
jokes  for  him,"  suggested  Fred,  "but  our  brother-in-law- 
as-is-to-be  is  a  lead  pencil  that  takes  a  deal  of  sharpening." 

"What  about  hairpin  points  ?"  queried  Christopher. 

"Oh,  they're  blunt  at  the  tip — the  new  sort — ^and 
crinkly  in  their  middles ;  so  I'm  told  the  ladies  like  'em." 
Fred's  face  and  tone  were  alike  grave. 

"Guv'nor  seems  to  be  having  a  happy  time  of  it,"  said 
Christopher. 

"It  is  the  great  mind  yawning,  when  he  bends  to  talk 
light  talk  with  Walkup,"  explained  Fred.     "When  his 
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voice  is  raised  in  anger  it  is  the  great  mind  sneezing.  Both 
exercises  are  beneficial  to  the  great  mind;  they  are  a 
means  of  uncurling,  and  prevent  stiffening  of  the  mind 
muscles." 

"Teach  your  grandmother,"  said  Christopher,  and  with 
a  pair  of  rolled-up  socks  he  tried  to  gag  his  brother's 
mouth. 

Before  I  left  Seawall  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Num- 
parel  I  knew  best,  loved  most ;  I  think  it  is  the  one  Ferdi- 
nand Walkup  does  not  so  often  see. 

"Mercy" — she  came  hurriedly,  not  looking  at  me,  but 
at  something  held  in  her  hand — "Mercy,  I  can't  help  what 
Sibert  thinks  of  me;  I  know  myself  how  almost  beyond 
forgiveness  I  am ;  but  if  he  would  forgive — and — ^and  he 
must  know  I'm  not  the  only  girl  in  the  world,  not  really 
the  girl  at  all  to  make  him  a  good  wife.  Do,  do  make  him 
see  it.  And,  Mercy,  these  seem  so  much  more  to  belong 
to  you  than  to  me.    Won't  you — do,  please,  have  them." 

She  pushed  a  string  of  yellow  beads  into  my  hand, 
would  have  had  me  keep  them,  but  I  let  them  slip  through 
in  a  little  heap  on  the  floor;  they  were  not  mine,  were 
never  meant  for  me.  Had  they  been,  no  rosary  should 
have  been  more  jealously  guarded.  Two  letters  I  had, 
and  the  little  wing  feather  of  a  bird  he  had  shot,  inclosed 
in  one — ^but  not  the  beads. 

And  Numparel  would  not  understand — played  at  being 
hurt,  almost  angry.    So  I  left  her  with  her  beads. 


CHAPTER  XXV 
meboy's  word 

I  LOOK  back  on  that  dreary  winter  of  black  nights,  of 
gray  sunless  days,  and  sometimes  I  think  I  ached  rather 
than  lived  through  them.  My  aunt  did  not  forgive  me 
for  leaving  the  farm  in  her  absence,  almost  she  exchanged 
whips  for  scorpions,  and  Michael's  quiet  but  unswerving 
championship  but  made  it  harder.  Perhaps  he  saw  this, 
for  more  and  more  he  withdrew  himself  either  to  the  soli- 
tude  of  leafless  woods  and  frost-bound  fields,  or  to  his  own 
room  when  the  day's  work  was  over,  and  there,  crouching 
over  the  light  of  one  candle,  his  head  buried  in  his  hands, 
the  dead  poets  spoke  living  words  to  him  from  their  pages. 
For  all  that,  his  coming  and  going  in  our  midst,  the  fa- 
miliar sound  of  one  foot  dragging  the  other  after  it,  the 
cheery  word  for  all  whom  he  met,  made  something  of  a 
beacon  in  the  sunless  days.  It  certainly  helped  his  mother, 
whose  iron  rule  was  partly  the  result  of  her  long  anxiety 
about  Sibert;  the  continual  pulling  at  her  heartstrings 
what  time  the  post  came  in  or  the  day's  newspaper  was  un- 
folded, and,  though  Michael  was  never  so  much  to  her  as 
Sibert,  unconsciously  she  (and  we  all)  turned  to  him 
now;  his  cheerful  serenity  seemed  to  lift  him  above  our 
everyday  worries,  withal  that  he  claimed  for  himself  so 
humble  a  place  in  our  midst. 

"The  world's  a  looking-glass^"  he  would  say,  "As  you 
face  it,  so  it  will  face  you.  Smile,  and  it'll  smile  back; 
frovTU,  and  you'll  meet  a  thunder-cloud  of  a  black  look." 

249 
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(Whether  he  had  read  this,  or  thought  it  out  for  him- 
self, I  do  not  know.) 

In  January  of  that  year  the  good  Queen  Victoria  died, 
and  the  old  order  of  sixty-five  years  changed,  giving  place 
to  the  new.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  for  a  brief  hour  a  hush 
fell  over  the  land,  so  that  no  sound  might  disturb  the  pass- 
ing of  the  great  spirit. 

I  remember  I  wrote  to  Sibert  that  week,  and  half  of  my 
letter  I  repeated  to  him  what  the  London  newspapers  so 
much  more  graphically  told  us,  and  half  of  my  letter  I 
wrote  down,  in  poor  inadequate  sentences,  word  of  Num- 
parel  and  Ferdinand  Walkup,  and,  because  I  loved  Num- 
parel,  I  strove  to  excuse  her  in  Sibert's  eyes.  When 
the  answer  came,  there  was  in  it  no  mention  of  her 
name.  Which  was  like  Sibert.  He  had  once  said  to 
me; 

"If  a  man  keeps  a  thermometer  for  testing  his  feelings, 
or  talks  much  about  them,  he  risks  losing  his  friends." 

Instead  he  wrote  me  how  they  had  heard  of  the  queen's 
death  out  there.  'Twas  but  a  sketch  of  a  picture,  yet  I 
saw  it  plainly : 

"Ah,  but  the  gloom  of  it,  Mercy.  Of  course  we  knew 
she  was  in  a  poor  way,  but  not  dying,  we  couldn't  believe 
that.  A  pal  of  mine  who  went  into  the  service  almost  a 
boy  said  it  felt  like  losing  his  mother,  and  most  of  the 
tommies  feel  like  that.  I  went  into  our  tent  with  the 
news;  the  men  were  sitting  round  playing  cards.  "The 
queen's  dead,"  I  said.  'None  of  your  gammon,"  they  said, 
for  they  couldn't  believe  me.  "But  she  is,"  I  said.  "Cap- 
tain's just  told  me."  Then  they  were  forced  to  believe  it, 
and  they  just  shuffled  the  cards  together  and  put  them 
away.    There  was  no  more  play  that  night." 

There  was  a  postscript  at  the  end  of  the  letter  which 
gladdened  his  mother's  heart — and  mine : 
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'^I  don't  think  it'll  be  a  great  while  before  we're  ordered 
home." 

That  money  troubles  at  this  time  were  pressing  Uncle 
Robert  hard  was  evidenced  by  his  harassed  manner,  his 
more  than  usually  irritable  temper.  Tappender  said  of 
him,  and  said  truly : 

"A  darned  partickler  sort  of  man  fur  a  master,  an'  th' 
person  as  sits  on  his  coat  tails  has  reason  to  be  sorry  fur 
it  later." 

Indoors  and  out  one  could  track  the  course  of  his  tem- 
per like  some  devastating  wind,  and  always  when  he  re- 
turned from  corn  or  cattle  market  he  was  at  his  worst. 
One  day  he  threw  a  sample  of  wheat  with  such  force  on 
the  table  that  the  string  of  the  little  holland  bag  ,gave 
way  and  the  place  was  strewn  with  clevels. 

"What's  the  good  of  all  these  middle  men  I'd  like  to 
know,"  he  stormed.  "I  want  none  of  your  comfactors. 
For  the  future  I'll  take  my  own  samples  to  market,  and 
sell  my  com  straight  to  the  man  who  wants  to  grind  or 
malt  or  sow  it.  What  use  is  a  comf actor  to  me  ?  That's 
what  I  said  to  young  Truefitt  at  Canterbury."  He  glared 
at  Aunt  Caroline  as  though  she  had  been  young  Truefitt 
himself. 

"What  did  he  say?"  inquired  my  aunt,  in  that  tone 
which  implies  indifference  to  the  answer  because  the  speak- 
er's thoughts  are  elsewhere. 

"Say?"  spluttered  my  uncle.  "Why,  said  that  years 
when  the  season's  been  a  wet  one  and  wheat  that  comes 
to  us  from  abroad  is  bright  and  dry,  and  mine's  clung  and 
black,  then  I  should  be  glad  to  put  it  on  a  cornfactor  to 
sell,  because  I  couldn't  get  a  man  to  look  at  it  for  my  ask- 
ing. A  young  jackanapes,"  Uncle  Robert  went  off  mutter- 
ing to  himself;  "the  chap's  too  big  for  his  boots,  yards 
too  big." 

Quietly  and  without  comment  Michael  swept  the  scat- 
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tered  grain  back  into  its  bag  again.  Fiercely,  almost  sav- 
agely. Aunt  Caroline  worked  on,  and  in  a  farmhouse  such 
as  Sibert's  Wood  there  was  plenty  to  do,  and  she  was  late 
to  bed  and  up  betimes  to  make  sure  that  they  who  ate  the 
bread  of  idleness  at  least  did  not  spread  it  with  the  but- 
ter of  comfort  She  was  grimly  patient  with  her  hus- 
band, though  I  doubt  not  she  found  it  hard  to  bear  with 
his  way  of  keeping  secret  from  her  the  state  of  his  money 
affairs.  She,  however,  knew  the  Gatehouses  and  their  in- 
herent habit  of  giving  a  stone  for  bread ;  also  she  was  very 
understanding  of  men — it  was  the  secret  of  the  love  her 
two  sons  unstintingly  gave  her.  Anxiety  with  her  meant 
venting  the  wrath  it  gave  rise  to  on  the  womenkind  of 
her  household ;  in  a  lesser  degree  it  fell  on  '^the  general" 
(of  whom  three  came  and  three  went  that  winter),  but  ever 
the  brunt  of  it  fell  on  me,  and,  because  continual  dropping 
had  not  worn  away  the  stone,  it  seemed  as  if  a  torrent 
must  fall  which  would  effectually  displace  the  stone,  so 
that  it  could  never  again  fill  its  old  socket 

What  should  have  been  end  of  winter  or  early  spring  by 
the  calendar  became  about  this  time  as  if  the  north  pole 
had  invaded  the  temperate  one,  bringing  with  it  battalions 
of  icy  winds,  iron  frosts,  intense  cold,  and  when  the  cold 
lifted  ever  so  little,  snow  fell — ^fell — ^felL  From  my  win- 
dow I  looked  out  on  a  white  wonder  of  falling  snow : 

"It  is  heaven  coming  down  to  earth  in  a  winding  sheet," 
I  thought,  and  was  lost  in  the  ineffable  beauty  of  it 
till  Aunt  Caroline's  raucous  voice  called  to  me  from 
below — 

It  was  baking  day  at  the  larm,  the  day  on  which  bread, 
pastry,  and  cakes  were  made  to  last  till  in  a  week's  time 
the  next  baking  day  came  round.  The  back-door  boy, 
sickly  and  ill-nourished,  staggered  under  a  big  faggot  of 
beanstraw  wherewith  to  heat  the  brick  oven.  Many 
matches  were  struck  ere  sulky  flames  deigned  to  hiss  and 
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smoulder  round  damp  fuel;  dense  smoke  came  from  the 
oven's  mouth.  My  aunt  rated  the  boy,  whom  usually  she 
rewarded  with  a  bunch  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  he  went 
out  to  his  work  blubbering:  "I'll  'list  fur  a  sojer,  so  I 
will." 

The  pots  and  pans  to  be  used  lacked  something  of  their 
usual  polish,  or  at  least  Aunt  Caroline  thought  so,  and 
spoke  it: 

"An  idle,  good-for-nothing  slut,  whose  work  isn't  worth 
the  time  it  takes  to  teach  you,"  she  stormed  at  "the  gen- 
eral." 

"Take  a  month's  notice  then  an'  find  a  better,"  imperti- 
nence rapped  out  and  departed. 

For  me  was  reserved  an  insult  which  let  many  suns  go 
down  on  my  wrath,  many  rise  on  my  remembrance  of  it, 
ere  time  appeased  my  inward  anger. 

"You'd  get  through  the  day's  work  quicker,  Mercy  Par- 
dilow,  if  you  kept  your  thoughts  to  it  instead  of  letting 
them  go  wool-gathering  as  you  do  after  my  son  Sibert.  I 
suppose  it's  hankering  after  seeing  him  again  that  keeps 
you  at  home  when  most  girls  of  your  age  would  sooner  be 
out  earning  an  honest  living  than  content  to  depend  on 
your  uncle's  charity.     This  week,  next  week,  any  week 

may  bring  him  now,  so  you " 

.  "Me  wait  for  Sibert  1"  I  cried.  "Why,  Aunt  Caroline, 
all  these  years  it's  just  been  to  help  you " 

Jealousy  let  loose  and  triumphing  flamed  her  face;  in 
that  instant  I  divined  how  she  wanted  the  place  to  her- 
self, that  she  might  have  Sibert  to  herself,  wholly  to  her- 
self, no  other  woman  looking  on  when  he  came  home,  and 
me — ^me  the  interloper — gone. 

"So  you  can  just  pack  up  your  traps  and  get  you  gone 
as  soon  as  you  like,"  she  went  on  in  a  high  rapid  tone, 
never  heeding  my  protest,  "for  your  room  is  cheaper  than 
your  company,  let  me  tell  you." 
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"Cheaper,"  I  echoed,  and  my  heart  cried  out  its  old  cry 
for  justice  and  fair  dealing — cried  in  vain. 

"Aye,  cheaper.  Who's  kept  and  clothed  you  all  these 
years  I  should  like  to  know,  since  Milly  went  to  the  asy- 
lum, and  refused  to  take  you  back  when  she  came  out  ?" 
(I  writhed  under  it,  for  there  is  no  whip-lash  so 
cutting  as  an  angry  woman's  tongue.)  "Fed  you  plen- 
tifully, clothed  you  decently.  Now  you  can  start  earn- 
ing." 

I  had  been  stooping  over  the  kneading  trough,  pommel- 
ing with  my  knuckles  at  yielding  dough.  Now  I  stood  up 
and  brought  my  face  level  with  a  small  looking-glass 
which  hung  against  the  wall ;  the  commonness  of  the  glass 
had  a  trick  of  shifting  one's  features,  raising  an  eyebrow 
at  one  side,  lowering  the  corner  of  one's  mouth  at  the 
other ;  but  the  expression  of  the  face  remained  unchanged, 
and  mine,  caught  at  that  instant  on  the  tell-tale  glass,  was 
stupid,  uncomprehending.  I  think  I  am  at  all  times  slow 
to  grasp  a  new  idea,  being  so  loath  to  let  go  the  old  ones, 
and  this  one  till  now  had  not  entered  my  brain.  It  is 
true  I  had  never  been  a  wage  receiver,  but  surely  always  a 
wage  earner  (so  I  had  believed),  content  to  take  board  and 
lodging  in  lieu  of  money.  Now  I  stood  to  be  told  that 
none  of  this  content  was  mine  by  right,  nothing  of  the 
hours  of  toil  was  acknowledged.  The  injustice  of  it  seared 
me  like  a  hot  iron,  and  such  a  scar  remains  the  days  of 
one's  life,  whether  speech  or  silence  surrounds  it  I  saw 
my  face  again  in  the  glass,  a  spasm  of  anger  shot  across 
it  now,  obliterating  the  first  stupidity;  it  was  white  and 
passionate,  my  black  eyes  blazed  from  it: 

"But  I  have  always  earned  my  living,"  I  spoke  fiercely, 
impetuously.  "How  dare  you  say  I  haven't,  Aunt  Caro- 
line ?  I  work  as  hard  as  any  general  servant,  as  any  char- 
woman, for  you.  What  more  can  I  do  ?  And  you  know — 
oh,  you  know  it  isn't  because  of  seeing " 
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She  brushed  my  words  aside  with  a  contemptuous  de- 
liberation : 

"TouVe  done  nothing  but  what  I  could  have  done  as 
well  myself  if  I'd  taken  my  time  about  it" 

"But  what  I  do  all  day,  every  day,"  I  interrupted. 
"Things  youVe  taught  me " 

She  laughed  a  little  cruel  laugh : 

"Aye,  that's  it,  things  IVe  taught  you — apprenticed  for 
nothing  as  well  as  kept  and  clothed.  You  make  the  addi- 
tion sum  bigger,  miss,  instead  of  subtracting  from  it: 
starching,  ironing,  butter-beating,  bread-making — folks 
charge  money  to  teach  all  that  nowadays."  Still  I  stood 
there.  "Now  come,  the  dough's  rising,  get  on  with  the 
bread-kneading,"  she  said  shortly.    I  shook  my  head : 

"You  have  driven  the  willing  horse  too  far.  Aunt  Caro- 
line," I  said.  "I  must  find  another  stable  for  it  now." 
With  swelling  throat  and  smarting  eyes  too  hot  to  hold 
the  tears  for  long,  I  walked  across  the  kitchen's  long  stone 
floor.  Climbing  the  stairs,  my  legs  shook;  I  could  have 
laughed  derision  with  my  voice,  but  I  could  not  control 
the  shaking  of  my  legs.  Surely  I  had  endured  hours  of 
insult,  but  an  egg  would  not  have  boiled  hard  in  the  few 
minutes.  I  stumbled  across  my  room,  and,  not  seeing  it, 
struck  my  head  against  one  of  the  carved  posts  of  the  bed ; 
then,  because  the  physical  pain  did  not  coimt,  I  leant  to 
it  and  clasped  it  till  my  hands  whitened  at  the  knuckles, 
my  forehead  reddened  with  hard  pressure  against  the 
shiny  knobs.  I  held  out  as  it  were  the  wasted  years  be- 
fore me — ^years  of  toil,  of  thrift,  of  scant  comfort;,  my 
assets,  as  against  the  roof  which  held  the  stress  of  weather 
from  me,  food  plentiful  as  plain — ^riot  greatly  appetizing. 
(I  remembered  how  Uncle  Robert  had  said  to  me  some- 
times at  meals,  because  of  my  small  appetite,  "You  donH 
eat  more  than  would  keep  a  sparrow  alive,  girl."  Now 
my  satisfaction  was  great,  and  that  the  remark  passed  un- 
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noticed  by  Aunt  Caroline  mattered  nothing  to  me ;  a  spar- 
row's keep  could  not  be  a  costly  keep,)  Frocks  of  my 
youth  were  ever  reminiscent  of  a  previous  existence  as 
gowns  for  age,  for  from  babyhood  mine  had  been  fash- 
ioned from  those  of  my  aunts — grays  and  browns  for 
weekday  wear,  black  for  Sundays;  and  whatever  dress- 
maker fashioned  my  Sunday  frocks  bowed  to»  the  obliga- 
tions of  this  same  youth,  by  trimming  them  with  colored 
braid — a  deplorable  combination.  The  custom  of  years 
enabled  me  to  wear  them  stoically,  and  at  least  I  wore 
them  with  a  certain  dignity  of  independence,  for  by  con- 
stant toil  I  had  paid  for  them.  And  now — so  spendthrift 
had  I  been  of  my  youth  and  strength  that  in  part  they 
threatened  to  leave  me.  It  was  vain  this  day  that  I  asked 
labor  of  my  willing  hands,  they  hung  feebly  at  my  sides. 
If  I  demanded  haste  of  my  hitherto  hurrying  feet,  they 
limped  tiredly  at  my  summons,  and  the  wide  world  lay 
before  me  to  walk  on,  but  where  was  home  ? 

Flotsam,  jetsam,  wilsam — ^when  would  God  have  mercy 
on  His  Goods? 

The  hours  went  by  in  the  locked-in  solitude  of  my 
room.  Night  came  on — sl  black,  moonless  night  outside, 
but  blackest  night  of  all  in  my  heart,  as  I  crouched  by  my 
bed,  laying  before  an  All-just  God,  even  as  Hezekiah  of 
old  laid  the  Assyrian's  letter,  so  I  my  burden  of  injus- 
tice, of  a  spoken  lie,  of  seemingly  wasted  years,  for  if  my 
toil  were  not  even  worth  the  bread  I  ate,  then  why  had 
I  not  worked  as  a  hireling  for  a  stranger — ^the  humblest 
hireling  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  It  is  in  the  long  night  hours 
one  can  abandon  oneself  to  the  luxury  of  self-pity,  there 
is  no  time  in  the  day  (and  well  it  is  that  there  is  not). 
Now  I  took  out  the  poor  little  scroll  of  my  life,  unrolled 
and  spread  it  out>  gray,  monotonous,  without  interest — 
the  tale  of  an  orphan  to  whom  had  been  given  grudgingly 
houseroom,  but  not  home. 
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Siipi)06e  my  mother  had  lived,  I  let  myself  think,  or 
if  I  had  had  sisters  and  brothers,  would  they  have  done 
me  this  injustice  ?  Would  they  not  rather  have  kissed  the 
hands  made  hard  and  ugly  in  their  service  ?  Praised  the 
willing  feet  that  ran  for  them?  But  I  had  nor  mother 
nor  sister  nor  brother  nor  father,  so  how  should  I  know  ? 
An  illuminated  text  hung  above  my  washstand,  and  be- 
cause I  daily  saw  it,  daily  read  the  sad  irony  of  it,  I 
could  now  see  it  as  well  in  the  darkness  as  in  the  light  I 
was  bidden  to  honor  my  father  and  my  mother  that  it 
might  be  well  with  me  in  the  land.  There  were  the  dull 
red  letters,  gold-edged,  written  on  the  sky  above  a  stream 
where  very  blue  forget-me-nots  grew  as  large  as  water 
lilies,  and  a  leggy  bird  no  bigger  than  they  was  beside 
them.  Honor  my  father  and  my  mother?  Nay,  but  I 
would  love  them,  worship  them,  could  they  have  been 
given  back  to  me,  the  orphan. 

The  night  was  very  cold ;  I  knelt  on  till  pain  shot  sharp 
through  my  cramped  limbs  when  I  tried  to  move  them, 
and  when  at  the  end  of  sleepless  hours  I  yawned,  my  jaws 
cracked  at  opening  and  shutting.  Then  tardy  daylight 
crept  up  from  behind  the  wood  to  unfold  another  day  of 
snow. 

I  shivered,  for  presently  my  way  would  lie  through  the 
snow.  So  far  as  I  could  see  the  way  was  white,  inter- 
minable, beyond  where  I  could  see  in  a  dip  between  the 
hills  lay  Lucksboat ;  to  seek  shelter  there  my  night's  vigil 
had  determined  me  on.  I  would  ask  Aunt  Milly  to  give 
me  board,  lodging,  clothing;  she  had  given  them  so 
willingly  to  Edward  Pardilow's  orphan  child  till  her  trou- 
ble came,  she  would  not  surely  deny  it  to  the  child  grown 
older  and  able  to  earn  it  for  herself.  And  always  there 
was  Hannah  Anseed.  At  thought  of  her  my  heart  warmed 
slightly;  I  could  not  say  I  was  friendless  while  Hannah 
Anseed  lived. 
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Aunt  Caroline  called  me  to  come  down  to  breakfast, 
but  I  excused  myself.  Michael,  concerned  and  insistent 
of  the  truth,  brought  tea  to  my  door;  to  him  I  excused 
Aunt  Caroline.  I  could  do  that  much  for  her;  her  boys 
should  not  see  this  hard  side  of  their  mother. 

Michael  went  downstairs  dissatisfied  with  my  vague  ex- 
planation,  so  I  waited  till  the  farm  work  called  him  away 
from  the  house  before  I  left  it.  There  was  little  to  do 
in  preparing  for  my  journey — ^just  the  packing  of  a  scanty 
wardrobe,  which  could  be  sent  on  later,  for  after  I  reached 
Lucksboat  there  was  no  need  to  make  a  secret  of  it.  I 
glanced  round  the  room ;  nothing  of  mine  was  to  be  seen, 
and  yet  it  was  not  greatly  altered,  for  it  was  ponderously 
furnished  by  Aunt  Caroline,  and  I  had  never  been  able 
to  stamp  it  with  any  individual  personality,  for  to  me  had 
belonged  none  of  the  pretty  trifles  that  other  girls  accumu- 
late. My  eyes  fell  on  the  "Honor"  text,  no  clearer  to  me 
in  daylight  than  in  dark;  I  stood  on  a  chair,  lifted  it 
down  from  the  wall,  and  with  deliberation  tore  it  into 
little  pieces;  it  were  mockery  to  tell  me  to  honor  my 
father  and  mother  who  had  lost  them  for  so  long.  And 
was  it  well  with  me  in  the  land  ?  Had  it  ever  been  well 
with  me  in  the  land  ?    So  my  spirit  made  its  futile  protest* 

I  left  Sibert's  Wood  quietly,  and  perhaps  because  so  un- 
concernedly nobody  noticed  my  going,  and  at  first  the 
exhilaration  of  the  pure,  thin  air  buoyed  me,  lent  strength 
to  my  limbs,  cheered  my  spirit;  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape was  like  a  rare  picture  unfolding  panel  by  panel.  I 
passed  some  fir  trees  which  a  week  before  had  looked  like 
so  many  lay  figures,  so  many  dressmakers'  dummies,  but 
were  now  clothed  in  garments  white,  spotless,  woven  of 
snow,  without  seam,  fringed  by  icicles,  tasseled  in  clusters 
of  them,  as  mountain  crystals  flashing  in  the  sunlight. 
Their  wardrobe  woman  was  in  lavish  mood,  for  over 
a  ball  dress  of  white  satin,  diamond  broidered,  she  flung 
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ermine  cloaks  about  the  gaunt  fir  shoulders.  Could  they 
have  moved,  I  think  the  lady  firs  had  opened  a  mazy 
dance  in  ravishing  elegance  on  floor  as  white  as  the  gowns 
they  wore. 

On,  on,  the  way  of  the  snow  was  endless  as  ever,  the 
miles  grew  longer,  my  feet  moved  slower,  and  my  eyes 
tired  even  of  beautiful  pictures ;  a  little  the  misery  of  the 
night  crept  up  to  me  again.  Was  it  worth  while  to  go 
on ?  Worth  while  to  fight?  To  struggle ?  Why  not  take 
the  easy  way?  The  snow  was  soft,  if  cold.  A  sleepless 
night  asked  to  make  inroads  on  the  day.  Sleep  ?  Oh,  but 
I  could  sleep  now,  and  sleep  more  than  anything — ^more 
than  seeing  Aunt  Milly  or  Hannah  Anseed ;  I  craved  sleep. 
.  .  .  There  would  be  explanations  to  make  •  •  .  ques- 
tions to  answer  .  .  .    Ah,  but  let  me  sleep  instead. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

WORD  OF  MICHAEL  GATBHOUSB 

Michael  Gatehouse  left  the  house  with  a  disturbed 
mind.  He  was  a  loyal  son  to  the  woman  who  would  have 
waited  on  him  hand  and  foot,  but  he  could  not  put  away 
the  sight  of  Mercy's  little  white  face,  her  heavy-lidded, 
red-rimmed  eyes,  the  desolation  of  her  bearing,  and  be- 
cause of  it  he  found  it  hard  to  think  kindly  of  his  mother. 
True  Mercy  had  said,  "I  answered  Aunt  Caroline  rudely ; 
it  was  partly  my  fault." 

Aye,  but  by  what  had  his  mother  taunted  her  that  should 
have  goaded  this  meek  cousin  to  rudeness  ?  He  must  make 
it  right  between  them  somehow ;  but  Mrs.  Gatehouse  was 
at  all  times  a  difficult  woman  to  tackle,  most  of  all  where 
Mercy  was  concerned.    Meanwhile — 

The  utter  stillness  of  the  white,  unbroken  landscape  ir- 
ritated him.  The  monotony  of  fallen  snow  swept  away 
all  outline,  deadened  all  sound.  His  eyes  ached  with  gaz- 
ing on  such  acres  of  aggressive  purity.  Because  of  inward 
turmoil  he  craved  physical  action,  and  the  soft,  yielding 
(yet  most  unyielding)  snow  inclosed  him  like  the  padded 
cell  of  a  maniac.  For  some  hours,  in  common  with  the 
other  men,  he  had  dug  it  out,  shoveled  it  away,  making 
narrow  paths,  high-heaped  on  either  side.  For  a  short 
distance  the  three  roads  which  met  at  Sibert^s  Wood  were 
tracked  and  passable,  but  snow  was  again  falling.  Plough- 
ing was  impossible,  field  work  of  any  kind  out  of  the  ques* 

060 
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tion;  he  stood  with  arms  crossed  on  the  top  bar  of  the 
yard  gate  idle.  Sound  of  horses  champing  impatiently  in 
their  stables  came  to  him;  sound  of  bullocks  trampling 
straw  through  the  cleared  snow, — and  all  this  was  more 
tolerable  than  to  be  within  four  walls,  within  sight  of  a 
girl's  uncomforted  face,  for  wisdom  had  taught  him  to 
offer  no  balm  for  wounds  of  his  mother's  making. 

Then  in  the  distance  he  heard  men's  voices,  drawing 
nearer  as  they  came  slowly  up  a  street  of  this  white  city  of 
the  seeming  dead.  A  horse  with  rider  astride  it  was  cheer- 
ing, encouraging,  urging,  with  voice  and  pressing  knee; 
behind  it,  harnessed  by  rope  traces,  was  another,  and  an- 
other. The  sixth  was  harnessed  to  a  snow  plough,  in 
which  sat  five  men  to  keep  it  down,  while  its  strong,  steel 
nose  furrowed  a  way  through  the  snow. 

"Want  a  job,  mate  ?"  sang  out  the  rider. 

Aye,  that  did  he.  Just  then  workless,  Michael  Gate- 
house craved  the  boon  of  work,  even  to  get  away  from 
Sibert's  Wood  for  an  hour. 

"We  want  a  man  to  ride  the  fourth  horse  and  keep  tEe 
rest  up  to  it,  and  another  for  the  plough  to  keep  her 
steady." 

"That's  me,"  said  Michael.    "I'm  no  rider,  unluckily." 

He  called  out  to  Tappender  to  let  them  know  indoors 
where  he  had  gone,  then  set  out  for  the  twenty  or  more 
miles  through  which  the  plough  was  clearing  a  road  for 
the  London  and  country  mails.  Farther  on  a  man  was 
foimd  to  ride  the  fourth  horse.  They  were  strangers  all, 
but  no  half  hour  passed  without  slow,  desultory  talk  drift- 
ing from  one  to  another.  Here  they  left  a  village  on  their 
right,  there  a  hamlet  on  their  left ;  at  times  it  was  easier 
going,  till  coming  to  something  of  a  drift  the  horses  kicked, 
struggled,  fell,  still  kicking,  still  struggling,  to  their 
haunches  in  snow ;  then  up  and  on,  always  leaving  a  tra6k, 
a  way  for  the  mails.     The  country  increased  in  beauty — 
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whitest,  lightest  beauty ;  and,  from  a  sky  as  white,  the  sun 
at  intervals  shone  opaquely,  distantly.  As  afternoon  came 
near  to  meeting  evening,  a  red  rift  cut  through  clouds 
gathered  about  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  and  for  a  short 
hour  stained  the  intolerable  whiteness  of  the  landscape 
with  a  faint,  fiery  glow.  It  f aded^  and  the  men  shivered. 
It  was  freezing  hard ;  their  stiflFened  hands  knew  it,  their 
stiffening  jaws  made  speech  difficult  The  two  men  on 
horseback,  aching  and  sore  with  the  hours'  riding  on  sad- 
dleless  beasts,  were  yet  the  better  off,  as  well  they  knew 
when  a  deeper  drift  compelled  them  to  dismount  and  haul 
out  or  drag  along,  with  spurring  voice  and  friendly  kick, 
the  lagging  horses ;  knew  it  when  no  longer  the  warmth  of 
broad  backs  was  conveyed  to  their  own  bodies,  for  they 
shook  till  they  remounted,  while  the  men  inside  the  plough 
slapped  their  idle  arms  across  their  chests  to  keep  up  circu- 
lation. They  skirted  Dover  in  daylight ;  there  Gatehouse 
had  halved  ten  pennyworth  of  ginger  wine  and  some  bread 
and  cheese  with  a  man.  Still  the  horses  must  plod,  stum- 
ble, fall,  stagger  to  their  feet,  up  and  on  again  for  yet  ten 
miles. 

Words  of  the  familiar  Benedicite  Omnia  Opera,  incom- 
parable Song  of  the  Three  Children,  marched  through 
Oatehouse's  mind  in  detached  fragments,  not  unmusically 
accompanied  by  the  deep  breathings  of  the  horses,  the  en- 
couragingly flung  epithets  of  the  front  rider  to  them : 

'^0  ye  Frost  and  Cold,  bless  ye  the  Lord:  praise  Him.  and  mag- 
nify Him  forever. 

0  ye  Ice  and  Snow,  bless  ye  the  Lord :  praise  Him,  and  magnify 
Him  forever." 

Michael  Gatehouse  chanted  it  dumbly,  while  around 
him  his  companions  broke  into  song  with  choruses  many 
times  repeated: 
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''For  the  maxim  I  would  preaeh,  for  the  maxim  I  would  preaeh. 
Is  let  your  watchword  be  dispatched,  to  practise  what  you 

preach, 
For  you'll  never  miss  your  water  till  the  well  runs  dry,  till  the 

well  runs  dry,  till  the  well  runs  dry." 

And  again: 

'^Samson  was  the  strongest  man,  and  tens  of  thousands  slew, 
But  none  of  these  brave  heroes  could  do  without  the  plough." 

(It  is  thought  there  are  over  twenty  verses  to  this  last 
song,  enumerating  great  men  of  scripture  and  history,  the 
deeds  which  made  them  famous,  and  their  final  depend- 
ence on  the  homely  plough  as  a  means  of  providing  them 
with  the  sustenance  of  life.)' 

And  always  the  cold  crept  up  to  them  and  down  to 
them,  numbing  their  limbs. 

"Where  are  we  now  ?'*  asked  Michael  of  the  men. 

"Tander^s  a  signpoast,"  said  one.  "Strikes  me  it's  that 
'un  as  sez,  'arf  a  mile  to  Salutation  Farm  wheer  old 
Pearce  Hassock  lives.  We  turn  oS  from  theer  an'  make 
a  bee-line  fur  Seawall,  an'  at  Seatown  our  job's  done." 

A  man  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  plough  as  they  passed 
the  post  with  outstretched  arms: 

"Theer's  supp'n  black  settin'  up  ag'inst  it,"  said  he. 
"Lard  love  'ee,  but  it  looks  turble  like  a  female  woman." 

"So  'tis,"  said  another,  clearing  away  the  snow  which 
had  drifted  nearly  to  her  waist.  So  small  and  slight  looked 
the  dark  figure  which  the  snow  was  hiding,  that  Michael 
thought  at  first  it  was  a  child  he  lifted  out,  and  only  when 
he  turned  its  face  to  lantern  light  did  he  recognize  with 
a  shock  his  cousin,  Mercy  Pardilow. 

"Good  patience,  if  we  hadn't  come  this  way,  she'd  have 
died  in  this  cursed  snow." 
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There  was  a  note  of  personal  horror  in  his  voice,  which 
the  men  seemed  instinctively  to  recognize  as  not  touching 
them,  and  in  silence  they  helped  him  in  his  work  of  bring- 
ing back  life  to  the  apparently  dead. 

One  man  hazarded  gloomily : 

"Happen  we're  too  late  an'  life's  clean  gam  out  o'  th' 
poor  lil  thing." 

He  spoke  jerkily,  for  his  hard  hands  were  rubbing  with 
rough  tenderness  the  inert  limbs.  Michael  shook  his  head ; 
he,  too,  was  rubbing,  and  he  knew  that,  cold  as  she  was, 
he  was  not  rubbing  a  dead  person.  His  eyes  were  vigilant 
for  sign  of  returning  life ;  the  minutes  were  not  many  be- 
fore he  found  it.  A  spasm  of  pain,  a  quivering  breath  (I 
think  it  is  never  with  joy,  but  always  reluctance,  that  a 
spirit  on  the  wing  turns  again  to  its  prison  of  flesh). 
Mercy  looked  round  her,  startled  at  the  men's  strange  faces 
so  close  to  her  own,  hands  so  busy  with  her  limbs.  For  a 
moment  it  was  the  expression  of  a  scared  animal  caught  in 
a  trap ;  then  acute  physical  pain,  a  trembling  of  the  mouth, 
a  sudden  rush  of  tears.  Hiding  her  face  like  a  child  in 
distress,  away  from  theirs,  Mercy  wept  weakly,  pitifully. 
In  their  cramped  seat-hold  the  men  were  hard  put  to  it 
to  make  room  for  her,  to  move  so  as  to  allow  Michael 
Gatehouse,  the  man  who  had  lifted  her  in,  a  place  near 
to  comfort  her.    He  glanced  round : 

"Any  of  you  got  a  drop  of  drink  left  ?"  he  asked  them. 

From  their  flasks  and  cans  they  emptied  what  little  they 
had — a  queer  mixture  of  beer,  gin,  cold  tea,  and  ginger 
wine. 

"I  say,  Mercy,  little  Mercy,"  he  stooped  over  her,  from 
force  of  habit  rubbing  still  where  his  hand  rested  on  her 
shoulder.  "Mercy,  you've  got  to  drink  this.  It's  a  queer 
drink,  but  it'll  keep  the  cold  out.  Now  come,  my  dear, 
drink  it  up." 

Circumstances  warranted  this  rough  show  of  authority. 
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and  obediently  she  put  her  mouth  to  the  bottle,  to  shudder 
sickly  away. 

"I  can't ;  it'll  choke  me." 

"Choke  or  no  choke,  you've  got  to  drink  it." 

There  was  no  syllable  of  relenting  in  his  voice,  indeed 
with  one  hand  he  held  her  head,  with  the  other  pressed 
the  flask  to  her  unwilling  lips. 

Thus  she  drank,  spluttered,  drank  again ;  finally  pushed 
it  from  her. 

"Finish  it,  one  of  you."  Gatehouse  passed  it  carelessly 
over  his  shoulder,  and  two  shared  the  left  dregs. 

"We're  only  half  a  mile  from  Salutation  Farm,"  he  said 
gently,  stooping  to  where  she  had  sunk,  tired  out  and 
barely  conscious,  at  their  feet.  "We  must  manage  to  get 
you  there  somehow,  Mercy;  it's  our  nearest  port  in  this 
storm,  it  seems." 

"Let  me  stop  here,"  she  pleaded  wearily.  "I'm  so  tired 
— so  tired." 

"I  know,  but  you'll  get  more  tired  sitting  here." 

"Half  a  mile  to  Salutation  Farm,"  he  repeated  the 
words  of  the  signpost  to  his  companions.  "Half  a  mile 
out  of  your  way  to  Salutation  and  back  would  mean ?" 

The  men  hesitated,  then  one  spoke : 

"Would  mean  late  fur  gittin'  to  Seatown,  an'  we're  that 
a'ready." 

A  lame  leg,  and  half  a  mile  of  drifted  snow  through 
which  to  carry  the  weight  of  a  girl  who  was  powerless  to 
help  herself.  Ah,  if  weak  flesh  but  equaled  strong  spirit, 
what  light  work  had  he  made  of  it. 

Just  then  two  figures  hove  in  sight— in  hearing  rather, 
for  snow  had  ceased  falling,  and  their  voices  carried 
through  the  now  clear  air.  They  were  apparently  coming 
toward  the  plough  and  its  occupants: 

"What's  up  ?    Any  help  wanted  ?" 

The  taller  of  the  two  men  shouted,  and  Michael  started 
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at  the  sound  of  it.  A  year  and  nearly  three  months  haH 
gone  by  since  be  bad  last  beard  it. 

To  lookers-on  the  meeting  between  the  brothers  was 
casual,  almost  laconic  in  its  brevity : 

"Sib,  old  chap,  you  got  back  then?" 

"You  here,  Mike  ?  My  word,  but  it'a  winter,  and  no 
mistake.    Want  any  help  ?" 

"Yes.  It's  Mercy.  For  some  fooFs  reason  or  another 
she's  chosen  a  day  like  this,  and  a  road  like  this,  seem- 
ingly to  look  Aunt  Milly  up  at  Lucksboat.  We've  just 
come  across  her  half  dead  with  cold." 

"But  didn't  you  know ?" 

"Should  I  have  let  her  come  if  I'd  known  ?" 

The  sharply  rapped  out  words  carried  a  meaning  be- 
hind them,  and  Sibert  Gatehouse  nodded  shortly: 

"Of  course  you  wouldn't.    What's  your  plan  now  ?" 

The  second  figure  moved  forward : 

"Young  man,  I  think  it's  my  plan  now.  Salutation 
ain't  fur  off.  We'll  car'  th'  lil  maid  there  between  us. 
Henry  an'  Harry'll  do  th'  rest." 

Michael  recognized  (as  did  they  all)  the  thin  falsetto 
which  even  now  trailed  off  to  a  familiar  tune  whistled 
sadly. 

"That's  where  I  meant  taking  her,  sir,  only  my — ^my 
damned  leg  gets  in  the  way  when  I  plan  a  thing." 

The  intense  misery  underlying  the  words  reached  ISibert 
with  something  of  a  shock.  But  here  was  no  place  or  time 
fo\^  sentiment 

"I'll  carry  her  for  you,  Mike,"  he  said  gruffly.  "Show 
us  a  light,  man."  So  began  the  short  yet  interminable 
climb  up  to  Salutation  Farm.  Was  ever  road  so  long  or 
path  so  trackless  ?  Or  gate  so  heavy  of  hinge  ?  Here  a 
word  and  there  a  word,  a  question  asked,  a  reply  almost 
curt  in  its  brevity,  explained  to  Michael  his  brother's  op- 
portune appearance.    Sibert  had  not  written  them  the  ship 
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he  was  coming  home  by  (it  is  possible  he  did  not  know  it), 
and  a  delayed  newspaper  held  back  its  story  of  the  troops' 
homecoming.  He  told  how  he  got  away  as  soon  as  he 
could,  took  train  to  Marten;  how  snow  and  a  breakdown 
on  the  line  brought  his  train  to  a  standstill  at  Seatown; 
how,  wondering  if  he  should  see  some  one  he  knew,  his 
wishful  glance  fell  on  his  old  friend  Pearce  Hassock  in- 
quiring at  the  station  the  cause  of  non-delivery  of  linseed- 
cake  and  oil-cake. 

"An'  let  him  slip  past  Salutation  'thout  s'much  as  a 
look  in;  no,  I'm  darned  ef  I  could,"  interrupted  the  old 
farmer.  "  *So  it's  up  and  down  the  city  wall,  in  and  out 
the  Eagle' — ^you  know  th'  end  of  th'  tune,  byes." 

"I  meant  getting  to  Sibert's  Wood  to-night ;  on  my  way, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  met  you  fellows.  Now  we  shall 
hardly  manage  it  till  morning,  eh,  Michael  ?" 

"I  shan't,"  said  Michael  quietly. 

(It  was  Caroline  Gatehouse's  punishment,  forced  on  her 
by  the  irony  of  circumstances,  that  Mercy  Pardilow, 
whom  she  drove  from  her  door,  because  in  the  selfishness 
of  her  mother-heart  she  would  meet  her  son  alone,  was  the 
unconscious  means  by  which  the  meeting  between  the 
cousins  was  precipitated,  and  her  own  waiting  time  pro- 
longed.) 
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The  sisters  had,  as  was  usual  at  Salutation  Farm,  a  big- 
ger fire  in  the  kitchen  than  in  the  parlor,  and  thither 
Sibert  Gatehouse  carried  his  burden : 

"It  is  my  cousin,  Mercy  Pardilow,"  he  explained,  his 
snow-clogged  feet  slipping  and  sliding  on  the  floor;  "and 
what  she  was  doing  so  far  from  Sibert's  Wood  alone,  the 
Lord  knows,  for  I  don't." 

More  chafing  of  numbed  limbs,  a  few  drops  of  milk 
with  difficulty  and  unwillingly  swallowed,  more  intolerable 
pain  to  a  racked  body — torture  it  seemed  to  Mercy  Par- 
dilow,  who  only  asked  to  be  let  alone.  There  had  been  no 
passionate  prayer  for  life  this  time,  for  now  the  burden  of 
it  was  so  heavy  as  to  be  undesired;  easier  were  it  to  lay 
it  down  quietly,  perchance  to  make  one's  way  painlessly 
into  the  Great  Unknown,  where  at  least  Caroline  Gatehouse 
did  not  dwell.  And  now  through  a  sea  of  pain  they  were 
dragging  her  back.  She  lifted  heavy,  reproachful  eyes 
to  those  around  her,  who  could  have  shed  tears  of  pity  for 
the  hopelessness  in  them;  but  instead,  because  it  availed 
so  much  more,  they  redoubled  their  efforts  for  her  well- 
being,  and  smiled  back  cheerily. 

Followed  days  when  a  fever,  that  seemed  to  hover  be- 
tween rheumatic  and  brain,  held  her  fast  in  chains  tangled 
and  endless  of  delirium,  when  without  effort  the  pitiful 
voice  told  its  tale  sometimes  within  hearing  of  her  cousins, 
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who  listened  with  shamed  ears  to  rambling  sentences, 
which  told  how  hard  a  woman  could  be,  without  actual 
cruelty,  to  an  orphan  niece.  That  she  never  lifted  a  hand 
against  her  is  certain,  that  so  far  as  practical  caring  for 
was  concerned  little  was  lacking,  but  the  girl  pined  and 
was  cold,  because  no  spark  of  affection  ever  warmed  her 
heart  during  the  years  of  her  sojourn  at  Sibert's  Wood. 
Henrietta  and  Harriet  Hassock  heard  once  or  twice,  and 
Pearce  their  brother,  for  the  poor  voice  would  not  be 
silenced,  night  nor  day,  till  the  time  of  the  raving  was 
over.  It  appeared  as  if  nature,  revolting  against  years  of 
self-repression,  at  length  would  have  her  say. 

But  it  was  not  decreed  that  Mercy  Pardilow's  life 
should  end  here,  and  when  after  many  days  she  opened 
her  eyes  to  a  world  of  real  things,  and  no  dreams,  it  was 
to  find  another  watching  beside  her.  Milly  Gatehouse 
had  come  over  from  Lucksboat  to  take  the  sisters'  place, 
and,  as  Miss  Hassock  said,  when  she  gave  up  her  well-per- 
formed task  of  faithful  watching  and  nursing,  ^'Who  had 
more  right  to  look  after  the  poor  lamb  than  they  to  whom 
she  had  first  come  ? — and  never  ought  to  have  let  her  go," 
she  ended  wrathfuUy. 

The  white,  silent  presence  of  the  snow  drifted  deep  and 
lay  long  in  the  Lucksboat  valley,  but  it  had  departed, 
ghostly  and  wraithlike.  After  it,  on  a  wet  west  wind, 
came  the  sweet  scents  of  earth  and  herbage ;  a  thrush  called 
from  every  hedgerow  before  Mercy  left  her  room  to  come 
down  among  them,  so  thin  and  small  that  even  Pearce 
Hassock,  bowlegged  and  never  a  strong  walker,  carried  her 
downstairs  and  up  easily  enough  if  others  were  not  there 
to  do  it.  Fever  had  worn  her  voice  to  a  note  that  was  thin 
and  weak ;  most  of  her  black  hair  was  cut  off,  though  not 
close  to  her  head,  and  at  first  glance  you  might  have 
thought  her  a  child  of  fifteen  or  thereabouts;  then,  had 
you  been  a  reader  of  faces,  you  would  have  known  that 
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hers  was  a  mouth  of  more  flian  fifteen  years  of  childhood 
to  take  on  the  patient^  serious^  almost  hopeless  set  of  the 
lips  now  habitual  to  it ;  that  her  eyes  had  looked  deep  into 
the  sorrows  of  life  and  had  not  flinched  from  them;  her 
hands,  though  small  and  very  weak,  were  not  a  child's 
hands. 

Her  manner  to  Sibert  differed  in  nothing  from  her  man- 
ner to  Michael,  or  the  Hassocks,  or  Miss  Gatehouse;  not 
for  nothing  had  she  learned  and  practiced  a  self-control 
which  had  cost  her  sleepless  nights  and  fruitless  tears,  but 
which  she  had  brought  to  a  rather  remarkable  perfection. 
Once,  knowing  nothing  of  the  unconscious  revelations  of 
delirium,  she  spoke  to  him  of  his  mother,  and  he  marveled 
at  the  very  little  she  said. 

^^You  must  have  wondered,  Sibert,  finding  me  in  the 
snow  that  night.'' 

"Rather.  I  wondered  at  finding  you  so  far  away  from 
anywhere." 

"I  thought  I  was  on  my  way  to  Lucksboat.  I  wanted  to 
find  Aunt  Milly,  and  I  thought  I  was  on  the  right  road. 
Then  the  snow  made  everything  alike,  covered  up  all  the 
landmarks,  and  there  seemed  no  end  to  it,  and  I  got  so 
tired  I  just  sat  down." 

"A  mad  thing  to  do  with  the  thermometer  where  it  was 
— ^f atal  if  by  the  greatest  bit  of  luck  Michael  and  the  other 
men  hadn't  come  across  you." 

She  interrupted  him. 

"The  greatest  bit  of  luck  an  orphan  can  know  is  for 
Grod  to  be  kind  and  take  the  orphan  back  to  parents  who 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  look  after  their  own,"  she  said 
somberly. 

Sibert  Gatehouse  reddened  under  the  mahogany  tan 
which  an  African  sun  had  made  all  the  more  sharply  con- 
trast with  his  light  flaxen  hair — reddened  and  frowned  a 
little,  though  the  frown  was  not  for  his  invalid  cousin : 
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'^Mercy,  I  think  sometimes  my  mother  doesn't  know 
quite  how  hard  she  is  to  other  women — ^will  you  believe  it 
of  her,  and  look  over  a  bit  that  way  ?" 

The  girl  looked  surprised. 

"I'm  sorry  if  I've  ever  complained  of  your  mother;  I 
never  meant  to,"  she  said  gently,  "I  may  have  told  Aunt 
Milly  a  little,  but  I  would  never  speak  of  Aunt  Caroline 
to  you,  because — ^because  I  just  couldn't  bear  it  if  anybody 
ever  spoke  one  word  to  me  against  my  mother." 

The  slight  twitching  of  a  muscle  which  could  hardly  be 
called  a  smile,  but  reminded  Mercy  always  of  his  father, 
twitched  round  Sibert's  mouth  for  an  instant. 

"That's  playing  the  game,  little  cousin;  that's  as  it 
should  be.  Never  let  anyone,  specially  an  outsider,  say  a 
word  that's  disloyal  of  your  own  people.  But  you  and  I — 
we're  pretty  near  as  relations  go — almost  brother  and  sis- 
ter in  fact."  (Mercy  kept  her  face  bent,  for  how  else 
should  she  hide  the  love,  which  was  so  much  more  than  a 
sister's,  speaking  from  her  eyes?)  "So  about  mother, 
Mercy,  this  once,  and  we  won't  speak  of  it  again :  she  has 
been  hard  on  you — unjust ;  and,  though  I  knew  she  could 
be  hard,  I  hadn't  thought  her  unjust ;  but  her  life's  been 
a  hard  one,  with  plenty  of  unjust  things  to  bear  in  it,  and 
maybe  it  has  warped  her  judgment  a  little.  Try  to  think 
that,  and  don't  be  too  hard  yourself,  my  dear." 

"I  won't,  Sibert,  I  won't— only — ^I  can't  go  back  to 
Sibert's  Wood.    You  won't  say  I'm  to  go  back  ?" 

"No,  there's  no  need.  Aunt  Milly  is  just  counting  the 
days  till  you  are  strong  enough  to  get  over  to  Lucksboat. 
(Can't  think  why  in  the  world  she  didn't  send  for  you 
months  ago;  seems  she  couldn't  make  up  her  mind,  and 
yet  it's  no  great  size  to  make  up.)  Now  it's  your  home, 
she  says,  unless — ^but  we'll  hope  it  won't  happen  again,  her 
going  queer  in  the  head,  I  mean — ^anyway  till  you're  mar- 
ried, shall  we  say?" 
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He  lauded  cheerily.  (The  masculine  mind,  especially 
when  it  is  young,  believes  it  to  be  so  easy  to  settle  the 
future  of  its  womenkind.)  The  laugh  was  full  of  affec- 
tion for  this  one  cousin  of  his — ^indeed  so  great  was  the 
affection,  it  hurt  the  girl  inexpressiUy  that  it  was  only 
great  enough  to  be  shown  openly,  while  hers  for  him  was 
the  dominating  emotion  of  her  being,  and  perhaps,  be- 
cause secret,  the  more  abiding. 

^'I  shall  never  marry,"  she  said,  in  a  suddenly  tired 
voice,  ^^ut  I  shall  like  living  with  Aunt  Milly." 

^'Oh,  you  and  Aunt  Mill  will  hit  it  right  enough," 
prophesied  Sibert,  with  that  correctness  of  judgment  his 
modier  had  known  he  possessed  as  a  boy.  ^^You  will  hit  it 
all  right  with  Aunt  Mill  because  you've  the  stronger  na- 
ture of  the  two;  reliable  and  capable  and  dependable, 
that's  what  you  are,  Mercy,  in  spite  of  your  babyish  size 
and  small  face.  Aunt  Mill  will  find  it  out  and  come  to 
lean  on  you — she  does  that  on  Hannah  Anseed ;  but  she'll 
lean  harder  on  you,  and  you'll  like  it.  My  mother  isn't 
the  leaning  sort,  Mercy,  and,  between  you,  you've  starved 
each  other.  She  never  wanted  what  you  could  give;  she'd 
rather  drop  from  standing  upright,  straight  into  her  grave, 
than  lean  on  anyone's  shoulder.  When  her  brain's 
strength  and  her  body's  strength  give  way,  she'll  ask  for 
death  right  off;  she'll  want  no  pity,  no  waiting  time  be- 
tween.   That's  my  mother." 

"Sibert,  how  do  you  know  so  much  ?"  Mercy  put  her 
wonder  into  words. 

"But  I  don't,  my  dear,  I'm  a  terribly  ignorant  chap — 
no  brains,  no  application,  only  here  and  there  a  grain  of 
common  sense.  And  it's  common  sense  I've  been  talking 
to  you ;  mind  you  profit  by  it,  young  woman." 

"But  you  do  know  lots  of  things,  Sibert — cattle  and 
corn  and  hops  and " 

"Oh,  just  everyday  knowledge  like  that,  but  not  the 
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stuff  clever  people  seem  to  talk  about,  books  and  sensa- 
tions and  theories  and  religions.  When  I  was  at  school, 
the  mastered  say,  ^Give  me  a  list  of  common  nouns,'  and 
I'd  rattle  them  off  like  shelling  peas  from  a  pod.  ^Now 
abstract  nouns,'  he'd  say,  and  I  was  floored.  It's  only 
what  I  could  see  or  touch  that  seemed  to  me  a  noun.  It's 
the  same  now." 

"And  plenty  of  application,"  Mercy  went  on,  as  if  she 
had  not  heard  him.  "I've  seen  you  sit  for  hours  over  ac- 
counts." 

"Hunting  for  some  mistake  another  man  would  have 
found  out  and  put  right  in  an  hour,"  he  interrupted  her 
cheerfully.  "Make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mercy,  I'm  a 
plain  farming  man,  understanding  my  trade  because  farm- 
ing's in  my  blood.  Gatehouses  have  been  farmers  all  the 
way  along.  It  doesn't  mean  I'm  a  clever  farmer,  it's  only 
that  my  heart's  in  it  Why,  when  I  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  world — South  Africa  seemed  that  to  me — a  farm  in 
Kent  called  me  back.  It  was  just  before  I  came  home,  and 
they  offered  me  a  commission  in  the  army  out  there." 

"I  almost  wish ^"  Mercy's  fingers  clasped  and  un- 
clasped each  other. 

"It  was  very  decent  of  them"  (he  had  not  noticed  the 
interruption),  "but  I  refused — ^thanked  'em  and  refused. 
There  was  the  farm  in  Kent  calling  me,  and  I'm  not  cut 
out  for  an  officer — ^now  am  I,  Mercy  ?" 

His  blue  eyes  challenged  her  to  deny  it,  and  straightway 
she  unwished  her  half-uttered  wish. 

"I  like  you  better  as  a  farmer,  Sibert" 

Mercy  saw  a  good  bit  of  her  cousin  during  this  time  of 
convalescence.  He  took  up  his  old  quarters  again  at  Salu- 
tation Farm,  since  it  was  Pearce  Hassock  he  had  left  at 
the  call  of  Britain  to  her  fighting  men ;  it  was  to  Pearce 
Hassock  he  returned  after  the  call  had  been  answered, 
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and  there  seemed  little  need  and  less  wage  for  him  at 
Sibert's  Wood.  About  this  time  hints  began  to  be  dropped 
among  neighboring  farmers  that  Bobert  Gatehouse  was 
shaky  on  his  legs. 

"He  was  always  a  look-after-the-pence  man,"  said  one, 
"so  perhaps  because  of  it  the  pounds  have  left  him  out  of 
their  reckoning." 

The  state  of  their  father  s  ousiness  was  as  a  sealed  book 
to  his  sons.  Sibert  kept  a  watchful  eye  from  afar,  and 
put  by  what  little  he  could;  Michael  worked  harder,  and 
if  possible  more  cheerily,  on  acres  which  had  been  rented 
by  Gatehouses  close  on  a  century.  Mrs.  Gatehouse  with 
her  son  safe  in  England  drove  her  household  chariot  with 
an  easier  rein,  and  deep  in  her  heart  ceased  not  to  regret 
the  step  which  had  led  to  Mercy^s  severance  from  Sibert's 
Wood.  She  never  mentioned  her  name  when  Sibert  came 
home  for  week-ends,  as  he  not  infrequently  did,  but  for  all 
that  she  heard  of  her  through  Henrietta  Hassock's  contin- 
ued habit  of  "dropping  lines"  to  her  friend,  heard  how 
Mercy  recovered  but  slowly,  and  "next  week"  was  going 
to  her  aunt  at  Lucksboat;  how  "next  week"  and  "next 
week"  and  "next  week"  slipped  by ;  how  strength  so  tardy 
of  returning  kept  her  a  prisoner  between  four  walls,  al- 
most cast  a  settled  melancholy  over  her  young  face. 

Sibert  Gatehouse  coming  in  one  day  fresh  from  a  battle 
with  March  winds  on  the  free  downs  was  struck  with  her 
air  of  sadness,  and  something  she  had  said  had  a  trick  of 
repeating  itself  to  him  r 

"The  greatest  bit  of  luck  an  orphan  can  know  is  for 
God  to  be  kind  and  take  the  orphan  back  to  the  parents 
who  did  not  live  long  enough  to  look  after  their  own." 

He  had  lost  Numparel  (April  and  Easter  found  her 
wedding  day  fixed),  he  could  not  aflFord  to  lose  Mercy  as 
well,  and  if  a  chance  guess  as  to  the  depth  of  Michael's 
affection  for  her  went  for  anything,  well 
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He  brought  her  a  sea-gull's  egg,  the  first  of  the  year, 
with  difficulty  fetched  from  its  nest  hole  on  the  face  of 
the  cliff.  He  chaffed  her  for  hands  like  birds'  claws  in 
their  thinness. 

"I  say,  Mercy,"  he  said  kindly,  and  as  if  he  feared  he 
might,  by  some  rough  touch,  hurt  the  almost  thistledown 
fragility  of  her,  "does  it  strike  you,  my  dear,  that  you've 
got  into  the  way  of  looking  at  life  through  smoked  glass 
spectacles  ?  There's  something  in  your  eyes  reminds  me 
of — ^but  there,  choke  me  off  soldiers'  yarns  if  I  ever  start 
telling  them.  I  hate  talking  shop,  it's  a  weakness  a  man 
shouldn't  give  way  to," 

"Ah,  but  tell  me,  Sibert" — her  bird's-claw  hand  reached 
out  and  touched  his  coat  sleeve — "you  never  do  talk  shop, 
and  it's  just  what  I  wish  you  would  do  sometimes.  Tell 
me  what  I  remind  you  of?" 

"Oh,  it's  nothing  of  a  yam,  but  out  there,  in  our  regi- 
ment, every  man  had  a  dog  of  some  sort,  a  mongrel  breed 
for  the  most  part,  but  crowds  of  them.  It  was  when  march- 
ing orders  came,  ^No  dogs  to  be  taken,'  it  mattered.' 

"What  did  you  do  ?" 

"Oh,  to  keep  them  from  following  us,  we  had  to  get  tent 
pegs  and  fasten  them  to  the  ground  with  chains  or  cords, 
and  some  of  us  didn't  do  it  so  securely  as  we  might.  Any- 
way, when  the  column  was  about  two  miles  away  and 
hardly  out  of  earshot  of  the  most  heart-rending  yelps, 
howls  and  barks,  we'd  see  a  curious  collection  of  dogs, 
sniffing  the  scent  at  they  came,  dangling  tent  pegs  and 
lengths  of  cord  behind  'em,  strained  and  lame  with  pulling 
at  it  so  long ;  but  so  jolly  pleased  to  catch  us  up,  and  what 
could  the  0.0.  say ;  it  wasn't  our  fault.    One  was  mine." 

"Yours,  Sibert?" 

"Yes,  a  faithful  little  beggar,  ugly  as  sin.  ...  I  had 
to  shoot  him  ...  at  the  time  I  felt  I'd  rather  shoot  a 
man." 
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"Was  it  because  its  eyes  were  like  mine  V^ 

He  laughed  a  little  awkwardly. 

"I  s'pose  it  must  have  been,  Mercy." 

"And  did  you  have  to  shoot  it  ?  Wasn't  there  any  other 
way  ?" 

"It  was  the  kindest  thing.  The  poor  little  beast  had 
got  damaged  in  a  fight ;  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  it  could  do 
any  more  work,  and  at  that  a  dog's  better  dead,  and  us 
men  and  women,  too,  for  matter  of  that,  though  I  know 
I'm  wrong  there,  it's  my  ignorant  way  of  looking  at  things. 
But  when  a  man  or  woman  has  useful  years  ahead,  a 
chance  of  serving  their  fellow-creatures,  they  shouldn't  be 
content  just  to  sit  down  and  grizzle,  life's  too  short  for 
that." 

There  was  a  sparkle  in  his  eye;  a  breath  of  the  clean 
hills  clung  to  him,  a  tang  of  the  sea's  salt;  a  March  sun 
gilded  his  pale  hair  and  pointed  to  the  contrast  still  curi- 
ously sharp  between  it  and  his  deep-tanned  skin.  Was  he 
finding  himself  that  life  was  too  short  to  hold  long  regrets 
— even  for  Numparel  ?  Or  was  it  only  that  in  the  arro- 
gance of  young  manhood  he  preached  to  Mercy  ? 

Whatever  it  might  be,  it  was  a  whip,  a  spur,  a  needed 
tonic  to  her.    She  rose  up  and  answered  as  to  a  call : 

"I  will  put  on  my  hat  and  go  out,  Sibert.  And  to-mor- 
row, if  Aunt  Milly  likes,  I  will  go  to  Lucksboat." 

Sibert  heartily  approved,  never  realizing  that  the  ef- 
fort  was  quite  tremendous  for  Mercy,  nor  how,  if  mere 
movement  is  wearisome  to  a  weak  person,  making  up  a 
weak  person's  mind  is  no  less  wearisome.  The  reward  lay 
in  Milly  Gatehouse's  welcome,  and  the  smile  where  the 
long  fine  wrinkles  played  cats'  cradle  across  Hannah  An- 
seed's  old,  lean  face.  Once  more  Lucksboat  spelt  home 
to  an  orphan,  who  was  no  longer  in  such  desperate  hurry 
for  God  to  be  so  quickly  kind  in  taking  her  away  from  it 

Sibert  worked  late  for  Mr.  Hassock,  in  order  to  cut 
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a  slice  out  of  the  day  to  walk  back  with  his  cousin  to 
Lucksboat  Farm,  by  short  and  easy  stages;  standing  the 
lee-side  of  her  where  the  winds  cut  round  the  comers  or 
tore  up  the  valleys  from  the  sea;  bidding  her  rest  where 
wall  or  tree  trunk  gave  a  shelter.  It  was  a  day  in  spring 
which  held  something  heartless  and  mocking  in  its  cold, 
cheerful  sunshine.  The  trees  yet  showed  their  black 
boughs  branching  out  into  innumerable  thin  stems  against 
a  pale  sky,  but  about  some  of  them,  noticeably  the  elms  and 
the  thorns,  hung  a  green  mist,  a  fog,  which  blurred  rather 
than  hid  the  black  scaffolding  of  the  tree.  It  was  the 
birth  of  leaves. 

They  sought  and  found  the  blue  splashed  with  black  in 
a  hedge-sparrow's  nest,  and,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  a  boy's 
pursuits,  Sibert  went  back  to  his  old  bird-nesting  days — 
days  when  he  had  climbed  trees,  letting  himself  down 
slowly  and  most  carefully  because  he  held  his  spoils  in  his 
mouth.  How  a  wheatear's  is  not  an  easy  nest  to  find ;  nor 
a  woodpecker's;  the  rareness  of  the  kingfisher's  egg;  the 
cuckoo's  in  an  alien  nest ;  water  birds  and  river  reeds ;  the 
slightness,  one  might  say  the  "jerry-builtness,"  of  the 
moor-hen's  home ;  of  other  birds  whose  eggs  seem  to  lie  in 
river  mud  itself,  so  that,  lying  fiat,  one  had  to  put  one's 
hand  down  through  slime  to  bring  them  up. 

Mercy  listened,  and  the  way  seemed  short  (it  would 
serve  for  many  pilgrimages  through  the  night  watches). 
She  wondered  if  the  new  familiarity  of  an  old  friendship 
revived  warranted  her  venturing,  hesitating,  but  still  ven- 
turing— on  what  might  be  forbidden  ground : 

"Sibert.  have  vou  seen  Numparel  since  you've  been 
home  ?" 

He  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  question ;  nothing  had 
led  up  to  it,  and  a  hard,  quizzical  expression  lighted  his 
eyes,  gave  a  cynical  twist  to  the  smile  at  his  mouth : 

"No,  Mercy." 
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"I  wonder ^' 

"That  I  donH  go  to  spy  out  what  headway  my  successor 
is  making  ?" 

"JSTo^  no^  I  didn't  mean  that.  But  it  seemed  strange 
that  you  should  never  have  come  across  each  other. 
Though  certainly" — she  sighed  as  she  said  it — "mother 
Polly  was  the  only  one  from  Seawall  who  came  to  see  me 
when  I  was  ill,  and  she  didn't  come  often." 

"She — and  Numparel  will  be  able  to  see  you  more  often 
now  you  are  at  Lucksboat,"  Sibert  said  quietly. 

Mercy  shrank  a  little  from  him  as  though  rebuffed,  yet 
not  wholly  unhappy.  Here  was  no  asking  for  sympathy, 
apparently  no  need  for  it.    But  he  was  speaking  again : 

"Men  don't  talk  about  their  feelings  same  as  you  women 
do,  Mercy,  and  I  shan't  die  of  a  broken  heart,  don't  you 
fret  It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  like  getting  a  nasty  kick 
at  football.  It  puts  you  off  the  game  for  a  bit,  but  not 
altogether,  I  reckon.    Time  does  a  lot." 

(I  think  in  telling  this  to  his  cousin,  Mercy  Pardilow, 
Sibert  Gatehouse  was  also  for  speaking  plainly  to  himself; 
nor  did  the  plain  speaking  offend  Mercy.) 
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mebot's  wobd 


I  LOOK  back  on  that  year  with  Aunt  Milly,  as  some 
busy  city  man  may  look  back  on  a  month  spent  in  the 
quiet  backwater  atmosphere  of  a  country  village  through 
which  no  railroad  runs  and  there  is  but  one  post  a  day. 
A  time  when  we  alike  perhaps  found  rest,  I  for  my  body, 
he  for  his  brain.  My  brain  slept,  too,  I  think,  at  least  it 
took  naps;  there  was  so  little  to  fret  it  at  Lucksboat;  so 
small  the  horizon  which  bounded  Aunt  Milly's  little  inter- 
ests, I  could  stretch  out  an  arm  on  either  side  of  me^ 
figuratively,  and  reach  its  utmost  line.  It  was  a  matter 
of  moment  to  her  if  the  fowls  should  be  fed  on  whole 
maize  or  cracked,  what  time  the  tail  com  gave  out ;  if  the 
new  linen  should  be  marked  with  blue  cotton  or  red;  or 
should  the  parlor  be  painted  as  well  as  papered  in  the 
spring,  subjects  over  which  we  chatted  amicably  day  in, 
day  out.  Infinitesimally  small  appeared  sometimes  the 
household  problems  which  exercised  her  mind,  and  yet  the 
sweet  peace  of  it  all,  after  the  stress  of  hard  lived  years 
at  Sibert's  Wood.  Those  days  are  fair  to  me  now  with  the 
faint  gray  fragrance  of  lavender  sprigs,  and  I  am  glad  to 
think  my  patience  with  the  petty  and  insignificant  trifles 
which  made  up  Aunt  Milly's  life  never  gave  out,  that  my 
cruse  of  it  was  never  empty  so  long  as  she  had  need. 

I  lost  the  feeling  of  aloneness  at  Lucksboat.  I  made 
friends  with,  liked,  aye  and  was  liked,  by  the  seafaring 
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and  land-dwelling  folks  who  clustered  in  the  hamlet  which 
surrounded  my  aunt's  farm,  whose  poor  cottages  were  set 
in  this  hollow  dipping  to  the  sea.  They  were,  for  the 
most  part,  sober,  slow-speaking  men  and  women,  very 
keen  of  sight,  their  steady  eyes  seemed  as  if  painted  in 
sea  water,  so  made  up  of  blues  and  greens  and  grays  were 
they;  some  of  them  were  dull  of  hearing,  as  though  the 
long  call  of  the  sea,  slumbrous  and  incessant,  had  a  little 
worn  the  fine  edge  of  the  ear's  drum.  Not  over  quick  of 
movement,  unless  some  great  and  untoward  happening 
quickened  them.  In  this  also  akin  to  the  sea  by  which 
they  lived,  for  the  waves  lap  slowly  to  and  from  the  cliflF, 
only  a  storm  lashes  them  into  hurrying  scamper,  to  hurl 
their  hissing  froth  at  white  chalk,  to  feel  that  same  bold 
chalk  throw  them  back  again. 

Not  many  livings  were  to  be  made  here,  or  trades  to 
be  followed,  for  at  Lucksboat,  of  sheer  necesity,  a  man 
must  be  his  own  carpenter,  his  own  bricklayer ;  even  bricks 
were  few,  and  stones  picked  from  the  fields  were  set  in 
mortar  made  chiefly  of  sand  bound  by  hair  of  cow's  hide ; 
but  they  made  thick  walls  and  defied  all  weathers.  The 
women  were  primitive  doctors,  curing  sickness  or  easing 
death  by  ancient  simples — strange  but  effectual  compounds 
of  herbs  and  roots;  strong-smelling,  skin-smarting  oils. 
There  lived  a  doctor  at  Seatown,  but  he  never  willingly 
drove  to  this  roadless  hamlet,  where  stumbling  in  the  coarse 
grass  a  horse  might  trot  out  whole  and  hobble  home 
broken-kneed.  A  baker  from  Seatown  sent  bread  once  a 
week;  a  butcher,  who  was  his  cousin  by  marriage,  sent 
meat,  doing  but  a  meager  trade,  for  rabbits  were  plentiful 
and  even  a  stewed  seagull  allays  hunger;  seagulls'  and 
partridges'  eggs  might  be  had  for  the  finding;  fowls  scut- 
tled up  in  a  body  to  whoever  crossed  the  stackyard ;  sheep 
were  sometimes  killed  to  forestall  dying,  for  the  strong  air 
blown  up  the  cliff  inland  breeds  no  finikin  tastes  among 
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these  obecure  people.  Children  were  brought  up  to  be 
"truly  thankful^  amen,"  over  very  frugal  dishes,  and 
babies  sat  half  naked  and  wholly  unashamed  on  the  sun- 
warmed  paths,  sharing  scraps  with  dogs  or  fowls.  Little 
ailed  them,  indeed  they  waxed  fat  and  kicked  sturdily  at 
conventional  trammels  of  increasing  garments  with  in- 
creasing age,  and  when  the  mothers  tumbled  them  onto 
the  dry  springy  grass,  flowers  small  and  gay,  tough- 
stemmed,  bent  and  smiled  to  them,  smiled  after  plucking 
even,  till  the  pitiless  sun  smiled,  too,  and  left  them  wilt- 
ing by  their  roots.  Mushrooms,  those  "precious  things 
put  forth  by  the  moon,"  glistened  pale  and  satiny  in  their 
season.  Stones,  which  to  ignorant  minds  but  cumber  the 
ground,  were  here  a  part  of  the  year's  harvest — a  year- 
round  harvest,  which  women,  children,  and  men,  too  weak- 
ly for  more  profitable  labor,  stooped  wearily  through  the 
day  to  gather  up  for  a  scanty  pittance.  Stones  paid  part  of 
the  rent  for  Lucksboat  Farm.  Sheep  grazed  on  short 
pasture,  or,  scouring  the  fields  for  clover  left  from  cutting, 
enriched  the  soil  for  cereal  crops,  not  rich  and  bowed  to 
earth  by  weight  of  grain  as  farther  inland  at  Sibert's 
Wood,  but  of  a  sufficiency  to  make  glad  Aunt  Milly's  heart, 
and  as  a  farmer  she  merited  my  sincere  admiration.  It 
is  true  that  Anseed  knew  the  spit  of  the  soil  as  she  did, 
and  that  trusty  neighbor,  Pearce  Hassock,  was  always 
within  call,  but,  even  failing  them,  years  of  farming  had 
taught  her  to  gamer  successfully  the  crops  she  had  sown. 
And  hand-in-hand  I  worked  with  her,  becoming  something 
of  a  farmer-woman  too. 

Hours  of  depression  came  to  me  at  times,  hours  of  pen- 
itence, when  I  would  strive  to  remember  aunt  Caroline's 
good  qualities  and  forget  her  sharp  tongue.  Something 
of  it  I  confessed  to  Hannah  Anseed,  ending  always : 

"I  tried,  Hannah,  I  did  try,  but  it  must  have  been 
often  my  fault,  because  I  so  often  failed." 
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My  faithful  Hannah  shook  her  head,  strongly  dis- 
senting. 

"Never  had  much  to  do  wi'  Mis'  Gatehouse  meself  an' 
as  to  pleasin'  of  her  fur  long,  why  'twould  be  as  easy 
to  make  a  counterpane  o'  daisy  petals,  an'  'twould  take  as 
long.  When  I'm  with  her" — she  looked  round  to  find  a 
simile;  hit  on  one — "why,  Miss  Mercy,  it's  as  ef  I'd  got 
th'  skin  off  b'iled  milk  in  me  mouth  an'  couldn't  swaller 
it  I'd  have  to  spet  it  out  It's  what  I  want  to  do  wi' 
her." 

Still  I  held  to  it: 

"I  am  more  to  blame  than  you  think,  Hannah." 

A  wider,  wiser  outlook  on  life  came  to  me  that  year  at 
Lucksboat  Standing,  as  it  were,  away  from  Aunt  Caro- 
line, looking  on  at  her  where  I  had  before  been  living 
with  her,  I  can  say  now,  at  the  end  of  it  all:  she  was  a 
woman  of  great  mind  rather  than  loving  heart,  as  tin^e 
went  on  the  great  mind  became  warped  with  jealousy,  and 
a  little  of  its  fineness  was  rubbed  off  by  marriage-long 
contact  with  Uncle  Robert,  whose  mind  was  of  smaller 
compass. 

On  fine  afternoons  Aunt  Milly  and  I  went  farther  afield 
and  visited  her  few  neighbors,  whose  houses  were  scat- 
tered at  varying  distances.  Occasionally  primly  written 
and  as  primly  folded  notes,  hand-borne,  waited  to  be  an- 
swered while  the  bearer  fidgeted  outside  the  door,  picking 
young  buds  from  the  roses.  In  the  notes  we  were  bidden 
to  "Tea  and  a  little  music,"  and  those  of  us  who  accepted 
gathered  first  in  small  drawing-rooms,  where  chairs  had 
a  look  of  setting  to  partners,  while  the  larger  pieces  of 
furniture  sat  next  the  walls,  like  tired  chaperons.  These 
rooms  smelled  like  a  greengrocer's  shop,  because,  though 
in  one  of  the  two  "recess"  cupboards  which  flanked  the 
fireplace  were  kept  the  best  tea  things  and  parlor  games, 
in  the  other  apples  were  stored  through  the  winter  and 
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"dessert"  languished  on  from  one  Sabbath  to  the  next. 
We  were  bidden  to  occupy  chairs  garbed  in  dingy  moreen 
but  gaily  cushioned  and  antimacassared :  we  gazed  at  old 
china  bowls  fitting  one  into  another's  upturned  rim ;  beak- 
ers held  bunches  of  everlasting  daisies ;  cups  and  saucers 
were  full  of  pins  and  counters. 

Here  we  spoke  quietly  and  feelingly  of  the  weather; 
interestedly  of  our  superiors;  pityingly  of  our  inferiors; 
our  equals  we  were  given  to  politely  ignoring,  lest  we  trod 
inadvertently  on  unprotected  corns.  A  more  welcome 
scent  than  ripening  apples  was  the  smell  of  hot  butter  on 
toast  which  told  of  tea  in  an  adjoining  room. 

At  the  farthest  house  and  the  least  known  of  our  host- 
esses I  had  the  surprising  pleasure  of  meeting  Mother 
Polly.  And  Mother  Polly  in  such  a  mood  as  put  back  the 
years  and  found  her  young  as  Numparel,  with  all  Num- 
parel's  wit  and  none  of  her  worldly  wisdom. 
;  "Mercy,  this  is  my  last  but  one  outing  before  I  assume 
the  awful  dignity  of  mother-in-law  to  a  man  of  forty,  and 
Fm  still  in  the  forties  myself,"  said  she,  "so  bear  with 
me.  Numparel  refused  to  come,  says  she  is  ^tearing  busy' 
saying  ^Thank  you'  through  the  post.  The  presents  have 
begun  to  arrive,  and  the  boys  are  making  what  they  call 
an  inventory  and  valuation;  they  price  everything,  and 
life  is  a  burden  just  now  to  Numparel  and  Ferdinand. 
Mercy,  you'll  come  to  the  wedding?" 

She  finished  almost  wistfully. 

"Why,  yes.  Mother  Polly,  if  you  ask  me;  I  would  like 
to  come.     I  wondered " 

"My  dear,  life  holds  so  many  things  to  wonder  at, 
doesn't  it?"  She  spoke  hurriedly,  and  just  then  a  maid 
diverted  our  attention  by  bringing  the  remains  of  a 
cake,  cut  into  neat  little  wedges  arranged  with  an  eye 
to  effect. 

"Leaning  toward  each  other  like  folks  kneeling  at  a 
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prayer  meeting,"  Mother  Polly  whispered.  "Mercy,  what 
do  we  do  here?" 

I  met  her  on  her  own  ground: 

"As  soon  as  weVe  eaten  our  cake  and  strewn  our  crumbs 
the  game  of  general  post  will  begin.  We  shall  leave  this 
room  where  weVe  been  nibbling,  and  make  for  the  room 
where  the  piano  lives." 

"And  then?" 

"Oh,  some  of  us  play  and  most  of  us  listen." 

"I  will  listen.  At  least,  we  will  talk  so  that  they  shall 
think  we  are  listening  and  applauding.  Mercy,  I  have  so 
much  to  say  to  you  that  I  suppose  we  shall  end  by  talking 
about  nothing  at  all.  You  like  being  back  at  Lucksboat  ? 
Keally  ?" 

I  think  my  nod  was  full  enough  of  content  to  satisfy 
her. 

"And  Sibert  is  not  far  off  at  Salutation  Farm,"  she 
commented  drily.  "So  Michael  is  left  alone  with  the  old 
people  at  Sibert's  Wood  ?" 

"Sibert  often  goes  home  for  a  Sunday." 

"Ah!"  She  looked  across  the  room,  smiled,  clapped 
softly,  and  continued:  "The  professor  and  I  are  trying 
to  teach  each  other  what  it  will  be  like  to  do  without  Num- 
parel  altogether.  She  has  taught  us  a  bit  herself  in  these 
long  visits  of  hers,  but — altogether.  I  shall  be  so  Num- 
parel-sick  sometimes,  Mercy." 

"Dear  Mother  Polly,"  I  said  softly.  Then:  "Will  it 
be  very  far  away?" 

"I  believe  they  are  going  to  travel  at  first.  The  busi- 
ness is  in  France — a  little  town  within  a  town,  where  the 
hairpins  grow  which " 

"Which  help  you  to  like  Mr.  Walkup  better  than  you 
liked  Sibert." 

I  wondered  afterward  what  made  me  say  it;  a  second 
before  I  had  not  thought  of  it,  and  at  once  I  was  sorry; 
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but  I  would  not  look  round,  I  just  stared  across  the  room 
at  a  young  man  who  was  stooping  over  the  piano  and 
imploring  the  angels  to  fetch  him  away  quickly.  Mother 
Polly's  voice,  if  soft,  was  cold  in  my  ear: 

"When  this  song  is  finished,  Mercy,  it  will  be  your  turn 
to  say  quite  distinctly  that  it  is  your  favorite,  and  you 
haven't  for  a  long  time  heard  it  so  beautifully  sung." 

"I  will  remember,"  I  said.  Her  hands  lay  on  her  lap, 
so  little  and  pretty,  never  telling  of  the  work  they  accom- 
plished in  a  day ;  on  one  of  them  a  drop  of  water  splashed 
as  though  a  tear  had  fallen. 

"Mother  Polly,  forgive  me,"  I  entreated  her. 

She  smiled,  though  another  tear  had  fallen  beside  its 
fellow,  but  not  so  that  any  one  could  see. 

"If  you  hadn't  a  sort  of  right  to  reproach  me,  I  could 
find  it  easier  to  forgive  you,"  she  said.  She  sat  up  sud- 
denly. "These  are  not  a  bit  company  manners,  Mercy. 
Every  one  is  talking  now,  so  I'll  tell  you  about  a  funny 
little  evening  party  I  dragged  the  professor  to  a  few 
weeks  ago." 

"Ah,  yes,  tell  me  about  the  'silver  man,'  Mother  Polly." 

"It  was  a  silly  sort  of  party,  where  time  drove  his 
wheels  as  heavily  as  ever  did  Pharaoh  in  the  Eed  Sea. 
We  sat  in  a  row,  but  somehow  our  chairs  gravitated  to  a 
circle  in  our  efforts  to  keep  warm.  Then  we  were  asked 
to  describe  in  one  word  our  nearest  and  dearest.  I  looked 
at  the  professor ;  he  looked  at  me.  'Make  him  say  first,' 
I  implored  our  hostess.  'Describe  your  wife,'  she  com- 
manded him  sweetly.  The  professor  floundered.  'She  is 
— ah — domesticated,'  he  suggested.  The  room  fell  upon 
me,  it  was  such  an  inspiration,  to  raise  him  from  the 
depths  or  pull  him  down  from  the  heights,  one  is  never 
quite  sure  where  to  find  him." 

"And  did  you  have  to  describe  the  professor?  How 
did  you  ?"  I  ask^d. 
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^'Oh,  dusty,  my  dear ;  I  had  to  pay  him  out  somehow. 
Me  domesticated,  indeed." 

"Give  my  love  to  Numparel,"  I  said  at  parting. 

"And?"  she  queried.  I  waited  a  moment,  laid  my 
cheek  against  her  fur. 

"Tell  her  the  old  Mercy  who  used  to  think  Mother 
Polly  and  her  Numparel  could  do  no  wrong  would  like  to 
come  to  the  wedding — if  she  may." 

"Kumparel  will  like  that  message  nearly  as  much  as 
I  do,"  Mother  Polly  said  softly. 

Aunt  Milly's  thoughts  and  mine  must  have  dwelt  on 
the  same  person  going  back  that  evening,  for  she  said : 

"I  wonder  if  you  are  friendly  enou^  with  Mrs.  Mee 
to  ask  her  if  she  knows  of  any  one  in  Seawall  who  could 
turn  a  skirt  cheaply;  I  don't  mean  a  regular  dress- 
maker, they  charge  so  much.  You  might  ask  her  for 
me,  Mercy." 

"I  will,"  I  said. 

"I  thought  perhaps  you  might  have  been  talking  of 
dressmakers;  I  hear  Miss  Mee's  wedding  day  is  fixed,'^ 
she  suggested. 

"No,"  I  said,  "we  didn't  speak  of  dressmakers." 
.  "I  only  wonderpd,  my  dear,"  said  Aunt  Milly. 

Mother  Polly's  words  came  back  to  me:  "Life  holds 
so  many  things  to  wonder  at,  doesn't  it  ?" 

Most  frequently  of  all  our  steps  followed  the  path 
over  the  cliflF  which  led  to  Salutation  Farm,  where  in 
those  weeks  of  enforced  sojourn  I  had  learned  to  know 
and  appreciate  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  Hassocks.  The 
two  sisters  told  Aunt  Milly  they  must  share  me  with  her, 
"seeing  we  have  to  share  our  brother  Pearce  with  you," 
they  added  wickedly.  Once  Miss  Henry's  "dropped  line" 
of  invitation  came  so  mysteriously  worded  it  could  not 
be  refused.    When  I  got  there,  with  door  as  mysteriously 
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closed  as  note  had  been  written,  she  lifted  out  of  tissue 
wrappings  the  one  black  silk  of  her  life. 

"As  good  as  new,  my  jear,  but  a  teeny  bit  tight  in  the 
seams ;  I  don't  think  it  is  noticeable  that  I'm  stouter  than 
I  was  a  year  or  two  back,  but  I  suppose  I  am,  and  I'm 
afraid  of  the  silk  cracking;  if  you'd  kindly  joo  this  little 
job  for  me  of  letting  out  the  seams ;  and  no  need  to  men- 
tion it  to  Harry — or  your  Aunt  Milly."  She  sighed  as 
if  it  were  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of  and  deplored. 

Most  willingly  I  did  her  behest. 

Next,  from  the  half-open  door  of  Miss  Harry's  room,  a 
finger  beckoned  me. 

"Mercy,  my  dear,  if  you  could  just  step  this  way  for 
a  minute," — quite  exultant  pride  frilled  Miss  Harry's 
voice.  "My  dear,  you  may  have  noticed  it — I  should  think 
most  people  have — that  I've  certainly  fallen  away  the  last 
few  months.  Henry  always  thought  her  own  figure  took 
after  our  poor  dear  mother's ;  she  was  remarkable  in  that 
respect — upright  and  no  hips  to  speak  of.  Now,  my  best 
silk"  (she  had  but  the  one)  "hangs  like  a  sack  on  me;  I 
slipped  it  on  the  other  day  in  case  I  should  be  wanting  it 
in  a  hurry  for  any  little  party.  Miss  Gatehouse  wouldn't 
mind  you  doing  it,  would  she?  Ask  her  if  you  think  it 
would  be  better.  A  person  cannot  help  getting  thinner, 
can  they?" 

I  think  it  was  their  little  weaknesses  which  appealed 
to  me.  Miss  Harry's  vanity  in  her  shrunken  figure ;  Miss 
Henry's  pride  in  a  rich  relation  who  took  no  notice  of 
her  whatever;  the  almost  pathetic  interest  they  took  in 
fortunes  as  told  by  cards,  only  that  now  in  a  sweet  old 
unselfish  way  they  transferred  the  imaginary  attentions 
and  intentions  of  Prince  Charming  from  their  own  lives 
to  mine.  If  I  spent  an  evening  with  them  alone  they 
would  stir  the  flames  to  a  cheery  blaze  out  in  their  pleas- 
ant kitchen,  and  with  our  feet  on  the  polished  bars  of  a 
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steel  fender,  the  cards  lying  in  sorted  rows  across  our 
laps,  the  flickering  firelight  would  call  almost  a  simper 
to  the  flat  faces  of  the  queens,  make  alive  the  fatuous 
smile  of  the  kings. 

"You  are  the  queen  of  spades,  that's  certain,  Mercy; 
such  black  hair  as  you've  got,  and  what  a  good  thing  it's 
growing  so  nice  and  thick  again." 

"Yes,  Miss  Henry." 

"And  who'll  you  put  for  her  gentleman,  sister  ?" 

"Mercy's  so  silly,  she  never  will  tell  if  he's  fair  or  dark ; 
but  they  always  say  a  contrast's  good,  so  I  shall  let  the 
king  of  jiamonds  stand  for  the  lucky  man,  my  jear — 
which  means  he's  fair." 

I  smiled  back  at  the  smug,  square-faced  king  with  the 
yellow  locks — an  uncommon  color,  yellow,  for  a  man's 
hair;  but  Prince  Charming  was  but  a  myth  for  me,  so 
on  the  cards  why  should  he  not  as  well  wear  yellow  locks 
as  black  ? 

"You  don't  seem  to  take  quite  the  interest  that  we  used 
to  do,"  they  complained,  a  little  hurt. 

So,  because  it  pleased  them,  I  became  absorbed  in  my 
fortune,  as  told  by  cards,  and  when  I  went  home  I  chatted 
it  all  over  with  Aunt  Milly;  it  was  of  truly  absorbing 
interest  to  her. 

"I  had  mine  told  once,"  she  said  softly.  "The  man  was 
dark,  eyes  black  like  yours,  and  hair  too;  but  the  for- 
tune never  came  out  straight  for  me,  Mercy.  There  was 
a  journey  by  land ;  crossing  the  sea ;  money  troubles, — ^no, 
it  never  came  out  right  for  me.  But  that  reminds  me" — 
she  branched  off,  as  was  her  way,  to  a  subject  that  would 
seem  to  be  in  no  way  reminding — "Albit-Ed  is  home  for 
a  few  nights;  you'll  hear  him  fiddling  in  a  minute.  Han- 
nah is  pleased,  and  so  am  I.  We're  so  used  to  him  that 
sometimes  we  get  worrying  if  he's  away  too  long." 

It  came  up  the  draught  of  the  passage,  entered  by  the 
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chink  of  the  door,  faltering,  sad,  very  sweet — ^music  played 
by  a  hand  that  loved,  rather  than  had  knowledge  of,  its 
instrument.  We  went  out  to  him.  He  had  not  greatly 
altered,  except  that  to  my  insignificant  stature  he  stood 
exceedingly  tall.  At  sight  of  us  his  whole  being  seemed 
to  light  up;  he  gave  a  little  cry  like  a  dog's  yelp  of 
pleasure. 

"You've  come  back! — ^you've  come  back,  Mercy!"  he 
cried.  "Mother  said  you  had.  So  when  I  heard  your 
step  I  took  my  fiddle  and  played  the  tune.  You  said  you'd 
come  when  you  heard  it,  and  you  have,  you  have." 

I  nodded. 

"It  is  so  nice  to  be  at  Lucksboat  again,  Albit-Ed."  I 
had  one  hand  in  Aunt  Milly's  arm,  with  the  other  I 
touched  Hannah's,  hard  and  wrinkled.  "How  could  you 
ever  leave  us,  Albit-Ed?" 

"You  went,"  he  reproached  me.  "An'  Lucksboat  isn't 
big  enow,  Mercy.  I  walk  and  walk  and  walk  most  days, 
an'  folks  are  very  kind  to  me,  here  a  bite  an'  there  a  sup. 
An'  money,  Mercy,  silver  money  'mongst  th'  coppers."  He 
jingled  it  proudly  in  his  pockets,  then  turned  out  into 
my  hand  his  little  substance,  principal,  balance,  what  you 
will — a  few  sixpences,  a  dozen  or  more  pennies  and  half- 
pennies. But  the  spirit  of  the  road  was  his,  and  he  wanted 
so  little  of  what  more  ordinary  mortals  count  as  comforts, 
nay,  as  the  necessaries,  of  life. 

He  stayed  on  at  Lucksboat  longer  this  time,  much 
longer  than  usual  (surely  an  underlying  providence  or- 
dained it  should  be  so — as  events  proved).  He  resumed 
his  old  faithful,  doglike  service  to  Aunt  Milly  and  me, 
following  us  with  that  silent,  unvarying  trot,  content 
with  scanty  thanks  if  he  might  but  serve  us. 

Mr.  Hassock  and  I  had  become  firm  friends;  he  might 
chaff  me  unmercifully,  but  the  small  twinkling  eyes  sup- 
posed a  forgiveness  I  never  withheld,  the  while  his  thin 
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voice  cracked  jokes  sadly.  I  liked  looking  oil  at  his  beau- 
tiful friendship  for  my  lovable,  weak-minded  aunt.  Even- 
ings he  was  expected  and  a  trifle  late  in  coming,  she  would 
watch  for  him  at  the  window,  peering  through  the  held- 
back  curtain,  lifting  a  comer  of  the  blind,  till  she  saw  the 
light  from  his  lantern  come  swinging  over  the  hill  from 
Salutation  Farm,  for  the  games  of  cribbage  which  rounded 
oflF  the  day  for  both  of  them.  Her  manner  grew  more 
contented  tlien ;  her  hands  ceased  their  fidgeting. 

About  this  time  I  began  to  fear  Aunt  Milly  was  walking 
in  her  sleep  again.  I  judged  that  Hannah  suspected  it, 
too,  by  her  troubled,  watchful  face — those  eyes  set  at  dif- 
ferent angles,  was  it  that  they  might  take  a  wider  range 
than  most  people  ?  We  did  not  speak  of  it,  but  we  never 
relaxed  a  silent,  unobtrusive  watch. 

I  had  been  more  than  a  year  at  Lucksboat,  and  it  was 
springtime — ^not  a  spring  of  "primrose-paven  places,"  as 
at  Sibert's  Wood.  (Michael  wrote  me  one  Sunday  after- 
noon, lying  on  a  carpet  of  them  in  the  old  wood,  and  I 
think  he  must  have  dipped  his  pen  in  the  nectar  of  the 
flowers,  so  plainly  he  made  me  see  what  he  was  seeing.) 
But  the  kingfisher's  time,  the  year  of  halcyon  serenity, 
was  nearly  over. 

Numparel  wrote  me  also,  the  Sittings  of  a  frivolous 
butterfiy  (ahl  but  such  a  dear  butterfly  to  the  professor 
and  Mother  Folly  and  me).  Hers  was  to  be  a  primrose 
wedding,  she  told  me;  Marybud's  ribbons  were  to  match 
her  flowers;  her  Sunday-school  class,  from  slung  baskets, 
were  to  scatter  primroses  for  the  trampling;  guests  would 
be  known,  not  so  much  by  their  wedding  garments,  as 
the  wearing  of  the  little  yellow  favors.  Only  this  much 
I  knew,  to  none  of  them  would  the  primrose  mean  what 
the  tiny  flower  I  had  found  in  Sibert's  Wood  meant 
to  me. 

So  I  went  to  the  wedding,  and,  moving  in  a  mist  of 
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tulle  and  orange  flowers^  I  watched  the  prettiest  bride  I 
have  ever  set  eyes  on,  and  the  plainest  bridegroom,  ex- 
cept that  a  real  love  beamed  all  over  his  fat  face,  gleamed 
even  from  his  monocled  eye.  Numparel  had  chosen  for 
herself,  chosen  selfishly,  elected  for  the  biggest  figure  she 
saw  in  her  life's  landscape,  but  yet  I  thought  his  love 
was  of  a  sufSciencv  to  stand  the  friction,  the  wear  and 
tear,  of  married  life.  Perhaps  it  brought  a  content  to  the 
faces  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Mee,  because  they  saw  it  too. 


CHAPTER   XXIX 

THE   LAST   WOBD   OF   PEABOE   HASSOCK    AND   MILLY 

GATEHOUSE 

Peaece  Hassock  was  spending  the  evening  at  Lncks- 
boat  in  the  pleasant  company  of  Miss  Gatehouse  and  her 
niece. 

*^If  s  a  pretty  thing  to  have  a  fire  to  look  at,"  he  told 
them,  "though  wi'  th'  spring  comin'  along  'tisn't  a  neces- 
sity." 

"I^m  fond  of  pretty  things  to  look  at,"  said  the  elder 
woman.  "The  other  day,  when  I  was  at  Seatown,  Mercy 
thought  it  was  a  waste  of  money,  I  believe,  but  I  couldn't 
help  buying  a  pair  of  vases,  fluted  at  the  top  and  small 
round,  just  the  size  for  any  little  flower  you'd  pick  in 
passing — I  do  that  now  and  then  if  it  takes  my  fancy." 

"Same  here.  Miss  Milly,  whether  'tis  a  poppy  in  th' 
field  or  a  bit  o'  honeysuckle  in  th'  hedge.  So  ef  you  was 
willin'  to  part  wi'  one  on  'em " 

"Why,  it  would  give  me  pleasure,  Mr.  Pearce."  Her 
thin  face  grew  pink  and  pretty  in  the  lamplight.  "Let 
me  do  it  up  for  you." 

"Na,  na,  my  dear,  it'll  lie  close  and  warm  in  my  pocket, 
an'  I  promise  ye  'twon't  git  broke;  I'll  take  an'  wrop  it 
up  in  my  handkercher  ef  that's  all.  Now  fur  th'  fust 
flower  to  putt  in  it.  Miss  Milly." 

"I  picked  these  under  the  south  wall  this  morning,  Mr. 
Pearce."    She  held  a  little  posy  toward  him. 

"Pattikees,  wallflowers,  an'  polyamtusses ;  a  tidy  little 
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bunchy  an'  sweet-smelKn',  too.  Set  in  that  theer  little 
vase,  it'll  make  Henry  an'  Harry  open  their  eyes,  that 
will,"  he  chuckled. 

Milly  Gatehouse  placed  two  chairs  near  the  table  and 
fetched  out  the  cribbage-board. 

"A  rubber  to-night,  Mr.  Pearce,  and  then  we'll  put  the 
cards  away  till  the  winter.  I  want  a  bit  of  gardening 
done  next  time  you  come." 

With  his  penknife  he  sharpened  the  four  matches  into 
pegs  for  her,  shuffled  the  cards  in  lingering  fashion  to  the 
hummed  tune  of  "Up  and  down  the  city  wall."  Quietly 
and  methodically  they  played  as  Mercy  had  seen  them 
play  two  evenings  a  week  throughout  the  winter;  she 
heard  their  murmured  scores  (they  wanted  no  compan- 
ionship) :  "Another  hole  or  two  and  I  shall  be  home  for 
my  deal,"  said  he.  And  later :  "Fifteen  two  and  all  told, 
Miss  Milly;  but  I  only  wanted  that  to  make  it  game. 
It'll  be  my  rubber  to-night,  though  we  mostly  keep  peg 
an'  peg  to  th'  eend,  don't  we  ?" 

"Take  it  in  the  long  run,  you  win  most  of  the  games," 
she  told  him  happily.  "You  with  your  wonderful  head 
for  figures,  Mr.  Pearce." 

"Aye,  I'm  gittin'  an  old  man,"  he  allowed,  "but  not 
so  fur  gone  in  my  dotage  but  what  I  can  still  tell  how 
many  blue  beans  make  five."  He  pushed  back  his  chair 
and  rose  heavily,  "Time  I  was  goin',  an'  in  more  ways 
than  one,"  he  said  sadly.  "I've  lagged  behind  my  neigh- 
bors, an'  ef  'twasn't  fur  Sib  Gatehouse,  me  an'  th'  gals 
'u'd  find  Salutation  a  lonely  spot." 

"When  it  comes  to  that,"  said  Milly  Gatehouse  softly, 
and  with  a  new  wisdom,  "p'r'aps  it  means,  Pearce,  there'll 
be  more  to  welcome  us  on  the  other  side  than  are  left  to 
say  ^Good-bye'  to  us  on  this  side." 

"Thanky  fur  th'  thought.  Miss  Milly,"  he  said  simply, 
and  left  her. 
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But  she  followed  him  to  the  door,  even  out  to  the  gate, 
though  the  air  was  misty  from  much  rain  that  had  fallen 
after  weeks  of  drought. 

"It's  a  good  many  years  since  we've  known  each  other," 
said  she.  "I  was  thinking  back  over  the  years  last  night 
when — ^when  I  couldn't  sleep." 

"Isn't  it  well  we  can  call  them  good,  as  well  as  many  ?" 
said  he.  "But,  my  dear,  hadn't  you  best  be  gittin'  in- 
doors out  o'  this  m'ist  air  ?"  He  lifted  his  own  face  en- 
joyingly  to  the  warm  rain.  "My  word,  but  this  is  proper 
sart  o'  weather  fur  turnin'  little  taters  into  big  taters, 
ain't  it?" 

He  could  not  see  her  face  in  the  darkness ;  it  was  dis- 
turbed and  almost  frightened;  something  of  nameless 
terror  crept  into  her  voice : 

"I  don't  care  if  it  rains  or  if  it  doesn't;  it  isn't  that. 
But  when  I  get  looking  back,  a  long  way  back  in  the  years, 
when  I  can't  sleep,  it  seems  to  me  that  once  I  made  a 
great  mistake  in  my  life — a  great  mistake."  She  be- 
sought his  comprehension.  "And,  if  so,  what  is  there  left 
for  me  to  do  ?" 

"Live  as  ef  th'  mistake  was  folded  up  an'  putt  away," 
he  said  gravely.  "Above  all,  keep  a  whist  tongue  about 
it." 

"Ah,  but  I  don't  remember  clearly,  and  you  never 
knew "  she  began. 

"I  know,"  he  said,  altering  the  tense  quietly,  "an'  I 
still  say,  putt  it  away ;  it's  over  an'  done  with  now." 

"But  I'm  afraid,  Pearce — afraid,  I  am." 

He  held  her  hands,  noted  their  trembling,  guessed  the 
twitching  at  her  mouth,  for  he  had  seen  it  before. 

"What  are  ye  afeared  of,  Milly  ?" 

"The  old  feelings,  they're  coming  back  to  me."  She 
caught  her  breath  with  a  sob.    "Pearce,  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

"Keep  a  tight  hold  on  th'  Almighty,  an'  doanty  lose 
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sight  o'  th'  neighbors,"  he  counseled  her  very  tenderly; 
"then  ye'U  have  two  purtectors  close  an'  handy.  An'  me, 
I  shall  awviz  be  there." 

Milly  Gatehouse  came  back  to  the  house  so  apparently 
calm  and  tranquil  that  Mercy  Pardilow  and  Hannah  An- 
seed  told  each  other  what  a  quieting  influence  Mr.  Has- 
sock had  on  her. 

"They'd  oughter  bin  jowned  together  in  'oly  matrimony 
fust  startin'  off,"  Mrs.  Anseed  went  so  far  as  to  say ;  "it 
'u'd  ha'  saved  a  lot  o'  trouble  later  on." 

But  it  would  seem  Milly  Gatehouse  had  but  shifted  her 
fears  on  to  Hassock's  shoulders,  for  he  walked  as  through 
a  slough  of  despond,  seeing  no  way  out. 

"It's  th'  mind  a-goin',"  he  said  aloud,  "an'  nothink  but 
th'  'slyum  afore  her,  poor  gal." 

Eecent  rains  had  made  the  ground  spongy  and  soft; 
the  chalky  mud  clung  wetly  to  his  boots,  making  his  going 
slow  and  laborious. 

"Wish  now  I'd  rid  instead  o'  walked  through  sich  a 
plagued  mess,"  grumbled  the  old  man. 

At  length  he  climbed  the  hill  and  gazed  out  across  a 
shifting,  glinting  sea.  Kain  had  ceased,  and  from  behind 
the  clouds  a  young  moon  stepped  out;  the  track  of  her 
silver  feet  came  across  the  sea  to  meet  him,  and  when  she 
got  to  where  he  stood,  she  showed  him  a  big  crack  in  the 
ground. 

"We  shall  be  havin'  another  fall  o'  th'  cliff  'fore  long," 
he  prophesied.  "Heavy  rain  comin'  on  top  a  spell  o'  dry 
weather  an'  th'  ground  iron-hard.  I  mind  th'  time" 
(there  was  not  a  soul  in  sight,  so  he  told  it  to  the  gulls) 
"when  earn  was  growin'  to  th'  cliff's  edge  hereabouts. 
Come  a  landslip  one  day,  an'  th'  owner  o'  that  cam  was 
nigh  enow  to  see  it  topple  over  an'  lodge  halfway  down 
th'  cliff.  An'  theer  it  set,  an'  come  time  fur  cam  to  be 
ripe,  it  ripened,  but  no  man  never  harvested  it,  though  I 
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got  a  bunch  o'  wheat  ears  hangin'  top  o'  grandfather's  pic- 
ture now.  An'  th'  price  o'  a  good  wheat  stack  made 
breakfusses  fur  th'  birds  that  winter.  True  it  is  th'  Lord's 
ways  be  past  our  findin'  out." 

Beaching  home  late,  he  bade  a  short  ^^Gbod-night"  to 
his  waiting  sisters  and  went  to  bed.  His  sleep  was  dis- 
turbed and  unrestful.  He  dreamed  of  Milly  Gatehouse, 
and  always  her  eyes,  full  of  trouble,  appealed  to  him;  in 
his  sleep  he  felt  her  trembling  hands  in  his. 

"  'Tis  no  good  stoppin'  here,"  he  at  length  said  angrily 
to  himself.  "One  'u'd  think  I  was  nought  but  a  lovesick 
bye  in  his  teens,  'stead  o'  a  man  well  past  bis  threescore 
years  an'  ten." 

He  opened  his  window  and  reached  out  into  a  night 
which  had  become  wild  and  stormy  for  the  time  of  year ; 
the  moon,  still  riding  behind  scudding  clouds,  gave  a  fitful 
and  uncertain  light  Anxiety  about  young  and  weakly 
lambs  in  the  clifF  meadow,  this  was  what  Pearce  Hassock 
told  himself  was  driving  him  forth  from  a  comfortable 
bed  on  such  a  night.  Sheep  were  such  silly  things,  per- 
haps these  young  and  weakly  lambs  were  on  the  most 
exposed  and  wind-swept  side  of  the  slope.  A  deeper  rea- 
son than  that  said  in  his  ears : 

"It  may  be  Milly  Gatehouse  is  walkin'  in  her  sleep 
ag'in,  an'  none  but  old  Hannah  Anseed  an'  young  Mercy 
Pardilow  to  keep  guard  of  her." 

A  knock  at  his  door  would  have  wakened  Sibert  Gate- 
house most  gladly  to  go  for  him,  but  the  old  man  crept 
softly  past  the  closed  doors  of  Gatehouse  and  the  Miss 
Hassocks,  to  fare  forth  alone  on  what  he  believed  to  be 
his  appointed  errand.  On  he  went,  battling  with  a  wind 
which  so  rudely  made  him  conscious  of  his  age — on,  on, 
till  out  of  the  gray,  moonlighted  landscape  he  discerned 
a  woman's  figure,  black  against  the  gray. 

At  the  same  moment,  mingling  with  the  wind,  came  a 
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low  rumbling  which  gathered  sound — a  slight  rocking,  a 
cracking  movement  under  his  feet,  it  seemed.  He  did  not 
heed  it,  for  his  old  eyes,  faithful  in  age  as  in  youth  to 
the  woman  he  loved,  had  recognized  Milly  Gatehouse  in 
the  murky  light,  and  she  was  coming  toward  him.  He 
held  out  his  hands,  tottering  a  little,  for  still  the  ground 
rocked — or  seemed  to  rock — she,  hers,  till  they  touched 
each  other.  In  the  glamor  and  mist  of  night  greeting 
day,  this  much  was  tangible — the  meeting  and  clasping 
of  human  hands  .  .  .  but  even  as  they  met  ...  or  ever 
word  could  be  spoken  .  .  .  the  earth  yawned  her  mouth 
asunder,  spat  out,  as  it  were,  from  her  deep  jaws,  many 
tons  of  chalk  cliff,  sent  it  far  out  to  sea,  with  the  roar  as 
of  mighty  thunders.  And  hurled  on  the  velocity  of  falling 
cliff,  swiftly,  and  with  an  unpreparedness  which  the  justice 
of  Jehovah  will  surely  take  into  account  at  Judgment 
Day,  Milly  Gatehouse  and  Pearce  Hassock  went  out  to 
their  death,  nay>  also  to  their  burial,  these  same  tons  of 
falling  cliff  their  grave,  the  discordant  wail  of  disturbed 
seagulls  their  funeral  dirge. 

Day  dawned  and  showed  a  mutilated  headland,  a  hiss- 
ing, wrathful  sea,  that  for  more  than  half  a  week  was 
like  milk  along  the  shore,  white  and  thick  in  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  chalky  waves. 

A  bit  of  torn  scarf  which  Hannah  Anseed  knew  to  be 
Milly  Gatehouse's,  a  floating  cap  which  Henrietta  and 
Harriet  Hassock,  through  their  tears,  identified  as  their 
brother's.  .  .  .  And  for  the  two  who  went  down  beneath 
the  chalk,  such  a  burial  perchance  as  Moses  had,  whose 
dead  body  no  man  hath  seen  to  this  day. 


CHAPTER   XXX 


mercy's    wobd 


How  shall  I  tell  of  the  desolation  in  two  homes  follow- 
ing the  tragedy  of  the  landslip  at  Lucksboat  Point?  Of 
hopeless  tears  shed  by  two  old  women  who  wandered  about 
rooms  pathetically  tidy,  because  no  man's  tread  disturbed 
the  old-maidish  primness  of  them  ?  Of  the  helpless  droop 
of  shoulders  unaccustomed  to  take  on  any  responsibility, 
shrinking  from,  yet  taking  it  up,  because  the  responsible 
one  was  gone  ?  In  time  grief  wore  itself  thin  by  constant 
dwelling  on  it  and  telling  of  it,  and,  perceiving  this,  I  sat 
long  hours  with  them,  just  listening  to  the  oft-repeated, 
monotonous  recital : 

"If  only  we  might  have  said  good-bye  to  poor,  dear 
Pearce,"  was  their  first  lament.     Their  next : 

"If  only  the  body  could  be  found,  he  could  have  had 
such  a  handsome  funeral." 

If  time  assuaged  the  first  grief,  it  never  diminished  the 
regret  of  the  second.  Then  I  would  leave  them  to  find  my 
way  home  by  the  cliff,  where  a  kindly  spring,  an  early 
summer,  were  spreading  gracious  fingers  of  healing  over 
the  ugly  gaps  and  scars,  making  green  the  graves  of  our 
dead. 

A  fence  had  been  put  up  to  save  unwary  feet  from 
tripping,  and  some  there  were  who  hurried  past  the  spot 
by  daylight,  avoided  it  in  the  dark.  But  not  I — I  liked 
to  stand  there  and  ponder  on  the  quiet  friendship  of  so 
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many  years,  consummated  in  a  departure  which  meant 
no  parting  for  the  two.  Sometimes  Hannah  Anseed  came 
slowly  out  to  the  gate  to  meet  me ;  I  knew  a  long  way  off 
the  familiar  attitude  of  her  hand  lifted  above  her  eyes  to 
aid  their  furthest  vision.  But  oftener  now  she  just  sat 
with  idle  hands  in  her  lap.  She  had  left  off  working,  and 
louder  than  any  tongue  it  spoke  the  depth  of  her  sorrow. 

"I'll  take  up  th'  work  ag'in  arter  a  bit,"  she  said  pa- 
tiently, looking  down  at  hands  which  never  all  her  life 
had  lain  so  still  as  now.  "But  theer's  nothink  to  do, 
dearie.  Ye  see,  I've  alwiz  had  her  to  think  for,  an'  plan 
for,  an'  work  for,  an'  th'  Lord's  took  it  out  o'  my  hands 
all  at  once,  an'  it's  knocked  me  backkards  a  bit.  Pres'n'y 
I  shall  stand  up  on  my  feet  ag'in." 

"She'd  better  be  taken  like  that  than  live  out  her  days 
in  an  asylum,"  I  said.  And,  indeed,  it  was  to  me  a 
never-failing  solace ;  I  would  wish  it  for  myself,  why  not 
for  Aunt  Milly,  whom  I  loved  ? 

"We've  got  Albit-Ed  to  think  of,"  I  reminded  her. 

"Eh,  my  dear,  yes."  And  at  this  the  hard,  wrinkled 
hands  moved  a  little.     I  pushed  some  knitting  into  them. 

"Th'  socks  Miss  Milly  begun,  dessay  she'd  like  fur  me 
to  finish  'em.  He's  sich  a  wearer  to  socks,  an'  no  means 
o'  mendin'  'em." 

So  she  b^an  life  again  with  sock-knitting. 

To  outside  eyes  the  work  of  the  farm  went  on  as  usual. 
The  so  suddenly  dropped  reins,  which  I  picked  up  because 
there  was  no  one  else  to  do  it,  I  found  to  be  but  carrying 
out  Aunt  Milly's  will.  Except  for  legacies  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  each  to  Sibert  and  Michael,  it  was  found 
she  had  left  everything  to  me.  "Acting  on  the  advice  of 
my  friend,  Pearce  Hassock,"  she  wrote  in  a  letter  which 
was  tied  up  with  the  will.  More  also  she  wrote  in  the 
letter:  "I  desire  Mercy  Pardilow  always  to  have  a  care 
of  Hannah  Anseed  and  Albert  Edward  Anseed,  to  let 
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them  want  for  nothing  while  she  has  a  mouthful  to  spare." 
(It  hurt  me  a  little  that  Aunt  Millj  should  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  write  this.) 

I  believe  I  experienced  a  certain  sober  elation  in  know- 
ing myself  to  be  a  woman  of  independent  if  small  means. 
It  made  me  no  less  an  orphan,  and  for  the  first  year  after 
Aunt  Milly's  death  llie  knowledge  pressed  home  to  me 
more  acutely  than  at  any  time;  but  I  was  no  longer  a 
dependent  orphan,  the  difference  of  a  farm  lay  between 
the  two,  since  one  woman — ^my  mother's  sister — ^had  re- 
paid my  few  years  of  love  and  service  by  this  gift  of 
money,  stock,  and  furniture.  And  yet  willingly,  most 
willingly,  would  I  have  put  it  from  me  as  though  it  had 
never  been  for  me,  to  have  had  back  my  dear  Aunt  Milly's 
almost  childish  dependence  on  my  judgment,  her  way  of 
leaving  everything  to  my  decision.  Almost  I  could  have 
cried  out  for  her  to  be  near  me  in  the  night  watches. 
Morning  came,  and  I  realized  how  that  incurable  malady 
of  the  mind  had  been  taking  hold  of  her  again.  I  gave 
God  thanks  then  that  Fearce  Hassock  did  not  tread  alouQ 
that  short,  sharp  road  Home. 

And  now  I  was  a  farmer  in  my  own  right,  renting 
Lucksboat  as  Milly  Gatehouse,  and  her  father,  and  her 
grandfather  had  done  before  me.  There  had  been  times 
when  I  thought  my  aunt's  life  narrow  and  shut  in,  but 
when  the  interests  of  the  farm  became  mine,  I  also  fell 
under  the  spell  of  its  fascination.  I  found  how  summer 
and  winter,  day,  and  sometimes  night,  alike  compelled  my 
care  and  attention,  often  my  assistance ;  how,  until  a  per- 
son has  sown  (or  superintended  the  sowing  of)  a  crop,  he 
cannot  realize  of  what  absorbing  interest  the  weather  be- 
comes, which  so  materially  aids  or  hinders  the  growing 
and  the  mowing  of  that  crop;  nor  what  to  a  farmer  are 
the  sheep  he  has  bred,  the  calves  he  has  reared. ' 

Early  morning  found  me  put  ii;  th^  fields  a^d  the 
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meadows,  in  the  evenings  I  wandered  round  stackyard  or 
graiiary,  stables  or  outhouses,  the  sheepdog  at  my  heels, 
clacking  fowls  about  my  path.  Somehow  the  solitude  of 
the  open  air  oppressed  me  less  than  the  solitude  of  indoors. 

For  all  that,  the  farm  did  not  prosper  as  it  had  pros- 
pered in  Aunt  Milly's  time,  and,  looking  back  on  that 
year,  arraigning  it  before  me,  regarding  it  from  every 
standpoint,  I  see  three  reasons.  The  money  taken  out  of 
the  business  to  pay  Sibert  and  Michael  their  legacies,  the 
incidental  payments  which  one's  country  demands,  when 
one  generation  having  done  with  their  few  savings  passes 
it  on  to  the  next,  hampered  us  in  the  buying  of  stock. 

"Next  I  hold  Anseed  to  blame.  He  had  never  liked  me, 
indeed  he  was  not  a  man  who  could  be  bound  by  any  ties 
of  affection ;  he  had  served  my  aunt  from  force  of  habit, 
as  having  taken  on  service  under  her  at  her  father's  death. 
In  his  eyes  I  was  "a  impident  young  woman,"  and,  but 
that  he  was  too  old  to  seek  fresh  work,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  left  Lucksboat,  though  (and  perhaps  he  knew 
this)  he  would  have  left  Hannah  behind.  So  he  remained, 
a  sulky,  ill-tempered  bailiff,  and  in  like  mood  the  men 
worked  under  him.  It  was  then  that  the  loneliness  as  in 
Sibert's  Wood  rose  up  and  enveloped  me. 

Last  of  all,  the  farm  missed  Pearce  Hassock.  I  could 
look  a  month  ahead  of  me.  Aunt  Milly  had  looked  six 
months  or  more,  but  to  Pearce  Hassock  a  year  was  the 
test,  two  years  the  outlook.  I  farmed  in  the  present;  he 
never  neglected  the  present,  but  he  considered  the  future 
not  less,  and  all  the  knowledge  bred  of  experience,  the 
fruits  of  a  long,  hard-lived  life,  were  at  Miss  Milly's  ser- 
vice— ^he  wanted  no  other  guerdon  for  his  toil.  For  this, 
Lucksboat  Farm  missed  him. 

Missed  him  more  than  did  his  own  farm  of  Salutation, 
for  the  man  who  came  of  generations  of  farmers  was 
jniildecl  to  make  of  th^  old  man's  talents  ten,  if  not  twenty. 
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Of  bim  I  saw  little  or  nothings  he  rarely  came  to  us  at 
Lucksboat,  and  he  was  seldom  in  the  house  when  I  went 
to  &ee  the  Miss  Hassocks  at  Salutation.  I  cannot  tell  for 
what  reason,  but  the  dear  intimacy  of  our  friendship 
seemed  to  have  vanished,  and  the  few  times  we  met  it 
might  have  been  as  acquaintances  rather  than  as  cousins, 
or,  as  he  had  once  called  us,  brother  and  sister.  The 
a£Fection  of  a  brother  hurt  me  once,  now  I  told  myself  I 
should  find  it  satisfying  enough.  A  farmer's  life,  absorb- 
ing though  I  found  it,  did  not  exclude  my  friends;  for 
Sibert  Gatehouse  it  seemed  to  take  the  place  of  them. 

To  him  as  to  me  had  come  '^dead  men's  shoes,"  for  that 
just  old  man  (more  generous  in  his  death  than  ever  he 
had  been  in  his  life)  left  to  Sibert  Gatehouse  the  manage- 
ment of  Salutation  Farm  during  the  lifetime  of  the  sis- 
ters, with  a  sufficient  salary,  and  at  the  death  of  the  sur- 
viving sister  the  farm  of  many  acres  came  to  him,  the 
balance  at  the  bank  of  many  hundreds,  the  savings  of 
many  years— -in  a  day  near  or  distant,  Sibert  Gatehouse 
would  be  a  comparatively  well-off  man. 

If  at  Sibert's  Wood  there  were  "envy,  hatred,  malice, 
and  all  uncharitableness"  toward  the  two  whom  death  had 
benefited,  no  intimation  of  it  reached  us.  The  frank 
sweetness  of  Michael's  letters  never  varied,  but  he  told 
me  more  of  his  own  immediate  interests  and  pursuits  than 
of  his  parents,  and  I  learned  how  by  small  and  unpre- 
tentious steps  he  was  setting  his  feet  in  the  stony  path  of 
literature;  how  among  much  MSS.  returned,  here  and 
there  one  cast  anchor  in  some  magazine  or  local  paper. 
In  another  place  I  will  set  down  the  poem  I  loved  most, 
because  to  me  it  breathed  of  the  woods  and  trees,  the 
birds  and  animals  I  also  loved.  You  would  not  know  it 
to  be  his,  for  he  never  set  anything  but  his  initial  M.  to 
anything  he  wrote ;  he  had  no  ambition  to  make  a  name, 
merely  to  find  an  outlet  for  his  talent,  to  see  if  by  any 
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means  he  could  show  to  others  the  glory  of  the  vision 
vouchsafed  to  himself. 

It  took  me  by  surprise  when  Uncle  Robert  paid  his 
first  visit  to  Lucksboat;  an  uncomfortable  flush  rose  to 
my  face,  the  memory  of  so  much  lay  between  now  and 
the  last  time  I  had  spoken  with  him.  He  had  come  over 
at  the  time  of  Aunt  Milly's  death,  prowled  about  the 
farm,  made  minute  inquiries  into  the  disposition  of  her 
affairs,  commented  to  others  on  insanity  showing  itself  in 
the  making  of  a  will  as  in  everything  else.  This  was  told 
me  later ;  at  the  time  he  might  have  said  anything  to  me 
and  I  should  not  have  heard  it,  accused  me  of  influencing 
Aunt  Milly  in  the  making  of  her  will,  and  it  would  not 
have  hurt  me,  because  the  thing  which  was  hurting  me 
lay  so  very  far  from  him,  even  where  angry  waves  were 
hissing  themselves  to  rest  over  new-fallen  cliff  at  Lucks- 
boat  Point.  I  waited  silently,  a  trifle  indifferently,  for 
what  his  errand  might  be,  and  such  was  his  cunning  it 
was  some  weeks  before  I  found  out.  From  his  manner, 
rather  than  from  his  words,  I  guessed  he  secretly  sided 
with  me  against  Aunt  Caroline. 

"When  are  you  coming  back  to  Sibert^s  Wood?"  he 
asked,  not  looking  me  in  the  face  while  he  waited  my 
answer. 

"Not  all  the  time  I  find  work  to  do  here,"  I  said,  at 
first  with  a  quiet  vehemence,  afterward  coldly,  as  he 
repeated  his  visits  and  renewed  the  question. 

"I  know  at  the  time  you  chose  to  go  and  live  with  such 
a  poor  tool  as  your  Aunt  Milly,  sooner  than  with  a  clever 
woman  like  your  Aunt  Caroline,  eh,  Mercy?  But 
now " 

I  could  not  tell  if  he  spoke  soberly  or  sarcastically,  so 
cleverly  he  managed  his  voice. 

"I  went  where  I  was  loved,  rather  than  stay  where  I 
was  hated,"  I  said  once. 
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"Come,  come,  girl,  they're  strong  words.  I  never  said 
I  liated  you,  nor  did  your  aunt,  either." 

"Perhaps  you  never  even  cared  enough  about  me  to 
hate  me." 

"I  missed  you  afterward  in  many  ways,"  he  mumbled. 
"And  your  aunt,  she  is  terribly  hard  on  other  women, 
never  can  make  out  why,  s'pose  it  is  she  knows  their 
failings  so  well.  Of  course  there  was  one  thing  in  par- 
tickler  gave  her  a  grudge  against  you,  Mercy."  He 
paused,  perhaps  he  thought  I  would  show  curiosity.  I 
showed  none,  and  he  continued :  "She  always  thought  you 
set  your  cap  at  one  of  our  boys,  and  she  couldn't  abide 
the  notion.  Michael,  perhaps — ^you  might  have  had  him. 
But  Sib,  she  sets  such  store  by  that  boy;  a  princess 
wouldn't  be  too  good  for  him." 

I  felt  a  flame  in  my  ordinarily  white  cheeks,  but  still 
I  did  not  speak. 

"Now,  if  you  were  to  ask  me" — ^he  moved  a  trifle 
closer — "I  should  say  the  boot  was  on  t'other  leg.  Sib 
isn't  good  enough  for  you,  my  girl,  though  I'm  his  father 
that  says  it." 

Then  I  spoke : 

"Sibert  is  never  likely  to  care  for  me,  Uncle  Robert, 
as — ^as  a  husband  should  care  for  his  wife,  and  I  would 
never  marry  a  man  who  didn't  care  that  way.  'Tisn't 
likely  I  shall  ever  marry,  or  tliat  one  of  your  sons  would 
be  my  husband  if  I  did,  so  I  can  say  this  of  them  without 
its  mattering  that  I  say  it.  You've  never  been  just  to 
them,  and  less  just  to  Sibert  than  to  Michael.  But  other 
people,  neighbors,  the  villagers,  they  talk;  and  listen. 
Uncle  Robert,  it  is  not  Sibert  they  blame  because  he 
cannot  live  at  home  with  you,  any  more  than  it  is  me 
they  blame  because  I  left  Sibert's  Wood  to  go  back  to 
Lucksboat.  Do  you  and  Aunt  Caroline  ever  sit  and  won- 
der through  the  long  evenings,   with   Sibert  away   and 
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Michael  reading  or  writing  up  in  his  room,  buying  his 
own  candles — ^yes,  it's  true,  he  did  that  when  I  lived 
there — and  you  and  Aunt  Caroline  by  yourselves  in  the 
parlor?  Do  you  ever  think  it  is  dull  and  lonely  when 
it  needn't  be  ?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  Shows  what  a  lot  of  sickening  trash 
a  woman  can  conjure  up  when  she  takes  the  sentimental 
stopper  out."  My  uncle  laughed  boisterously  for  him, 
whose  laughter  was  never  merry,  but  a  snarl  edged  the 
laugh,  as  of  an  animal  who,  but  for  fear,  would  rend  the 
hand  that  whipped  him. 

Uncle  Robert  talked  on  smoother,  safer  subjects  the 
second  time  he  came.  And  the  third.  And  the  fourth. 
It  cost  him  five  visits  before  I  learned  his  errand,  and  in 
part  satisfied  him. 

I  chronicled  the  first  year  of  my  farming  at  Lucksboat 
as  The  Year  the  Sheep  Died.  It  followed  a  spell  of  ill 
luck  and  misfortune.  A  field  of  wheat,  coming  up  early, 
was  eaten  off  by  rooks,  for  all  that  I  paid  a  boy  to  call, 
whistle,  clap,  and  fire  small  shot  while  daylight  lasted; 
they  sowed  wheat  once  more  across  the  furrows  of  the 
first  crop,  and  it  bid  fair  to  yield  well,  but  it  meant 
double  labor.  Then  a  field  of  many  acres  lay  brown 
and  bare  more  than  three  weeks  after  lines  of  young  oat 
blades  should  have  painted  the  ground  with  living  emer- 
ald. The  oats  were  heated  before  they  were  sown.  I 
blamed  Anseed.  Anseed  swore,  which,  at  least  in  Aunt 
Milly's  presence,  he  had  refrained  from  doing. 

"You  should  have  known,"  said  I. 

"You  bought  'em,"  said  he. 

But  clearest,  blackest  of  all,  stand  out  those  weeks  of 
cold,  unkindly  spring  when  the  sheep  died.  The  sense 
of  smell  which  tells  a  country-born,  better  almost  than 
sight  or  hearing,  what  his  surrouijdings  are,  could  have 
told  even  a  town-dweller  he  was  near  a  sheepfold.     The 
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smell  hung  over  the  farm ;  it  came  to  the  garden ;  it  en- 
tered doorways  and  climbed  the  stairs,  that  peculiar  and 
not  to  be  mistaken  smell  of  sheep. 

^^What  means  this  bleating  of  sheep  in  mine  ears  ?"  had 
asked  Samuel  the  prophet  of  transgressing  Israel.  Sound 
of  bleating  never  ceased  on  Lucksbo«»t  Farm  for  weeks; 
I  would  have  walked  miles  to  rid  my  ears  of  it. 

Some  sheep  we  killed  while  yet  their  flesh  made  eatable 
mutton.  To  the  people  of  the  hamlet  it  was  at  first  a 
succession  of  feasts;  we  inmates  of  the  house  turned 
sickly  away  from  it,  whether  roasted  brown  or  boiled 
white,  lean  of  joint,  small  of  bone,  but  always  mutton — 
the  dinner  of  herbs  had  been  a  banquet.  Over  sheep 
that  died,  whose  torn  limbs  were  thrown  to  them,  my 
dog  and  Anseed's  growled  greedily  at  first,  fought  as 
dogs  will;  but  after  a  while  even  the  dogs  sniffed  lan- 
guidly. 

And  ever  the  baaing  and  bleating  of  those  which  lived 
rose  incessantly  and  protestingly  to  a  dry  heaven  from 
which  no  rain  fell.  And  the  number  of  sheep  that  died 
told  us  slowly  by  twos  and  threes,  seldom  missing  as 
many  days  between. 

"Rotten  livers,^'  said  Anseed  gloomily.  "I  knowed  it 
'fore  th'  vet  come  here  an'  said  so." 

"What  does  he  say  we  must  do  ?"  I  asked  him. 

"  'Tain't  no  good  his  tellin'  ye  to  do  anythink  fur  sheep 
as  have  got  rotten  livers,"  said  he.  "And  ye  doan't  know 
it  fur  cert'n  through  th'  winter.  Not  till  lambin'  time 
comes,  then  they  drop  off  like  this  'ere." 

I  looked  out  across  the  sheepfold  sadly ;  I  suppose  there 
were  other  sounds  than  that  of  sheep  bleating,  for  it  is 
in  the  spring  that  the  birds  sing  shrillest,  but  I  did  not 
hear  them. 

Anseed  spoke  again. 

"It  wur  yer  own  fault,"  said  this  combination  of  Eli- 
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phaz^  Bildad,  and  Zophar,  "you  didn't  give  a  big  enow 
price  fur  'em  when  you  bought  'em  last  autumn," 

"I  thought  they  looked  all  right,"  said  I. 

"They  was  too  cheap,"  said  he.  "She'd  ha'  given 
more."     It  was  so  he  always  spoke  of  Aunt  Milly. 

"It  seemed  a  lot  of  money  at  the  time,"  said  I. 

"Not  in  our  time,"  said  he.  "She  awviz  said  th'  best 
was  good  enow  fur  her.  Said  it  paid  in  th'  long  run,  she 
did." 

I  bowed  to  his  sulkily  delivered  judgment  and  retraced 
my  steps  slowly ;  at  least  indoors  the  bleating  of  the  sheep 
was  farther  away,  the  smell  of  them  less  oppressive.  I 
was  in  despair.  Old  Anseed  seemed  by  no  means  a  master 
farmer;  I  began  to  fear  I  was  no  farmer  at  all.  Even 
the  crops  languished  for  the  promise  of  rain  at  whose 
heels  fulfilment  lagged. 

"What  would  Aunt  Milly  have  done  if  her  sheep  had 
died  like  this  ?"  I  asked  of  Hannah  Anseed. 

"She'd  have  sent  fur  Muster  Hassock,  Miss  Mercy,  she 
would." 

"But  I  can't  do  that,  Hannah." 

"No,  dearie,  in  course  you  can't.  But  seems  to  me 
as  you  was  set  in  Miss  Milly's  place.  Muster  Hassock's 
place  wasn't  left  empty.  They're  gittin'  on  fine  at  Salu- 
tation, I  hear."  The  eye  that  looked  away  from  me 
blinked  a  little. 

"I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do,"  said  I. 

"Send  fur  Muster  Sibert  to  adwise  ye,"  said  she  sud- 
denly, and  now  the  other  eye  looked  away  from  me  and 
blinked. 

"He  might  have  come  before  this  to  see  how  I  was  get- 
ting on,"  I  pettishly  rejoined. 

"Anseed  met  him  t'other  day,"  said  she,  "when  he  was 
carting  stones. over  to  Six-foot-bottom,  an'  told  him  we 
was  putt  about  be  th'   contrariness  o'  th'  weather  an' 
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sichlike,  an'  why  didn't  he  step  across  an'  see  ho^  things 
was  goin'  wi'  us." 

"Well  ?"    Impatience  sharpened  my  voice. 

"He  sez^  ^hen  young  missus  wants  me^  she  can  send 
fur  me,'  he  sez." 


CHAPTER   XXXI 
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LORE  OF  THE  WOODS 


Oh,  green  of  the  elm  trees. 
And  white  of  the  may  bloom. 
And  shim'Ang  light  one  sees 
Throtigh  the  trees,  gloom. 

II 

Sound  of  the  shrill,  sweet  note 

From  a  bird's  throat: 
Lullaby  of  grasses. 
Flash  of  red-brown,  as  a 

Squirrel  passes. 
Crunch  of  the  dry,  dead  wood 

Trod  underfoot; 

Acorn's  light  thud. 
Ripe  falling  at  oah  root. 

Ill 

The  incomparable  blue 
Of  a  starling's  egg; 

The  delicatest  green  bud 
On  a  young  twig. 

909 
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IV 


The  length  of  cool,  brown  shadow 

In  an  old  bam. 
Where  sits  an  ancient  shepherd. 

Spinning  his  yam. 
Where  slicing  of  sweet  turnip 

Ooes  on  slowly: 
Breath  of  warm  air 
Is  of  sleek  cattle  wholly; 

In  the  gray  gloom 
Their  hurdles  idly  nosing. 
Or  in  high-raftered  room 

Slowly  browsing. 


The  still  duck  pond 
By  the  yard  gate; 
Dovecote  beyond. 
Bird  calls  to  mate. 


VI 

Swift  swing  of  gnats 
On  a  May  night; 
Flitting  of  bats 
After  daylight. 
The  quiet  hum  of  insects'  talk. 
The  way  sheep  walk. 
Making  thin  track. 
Through  field  to  fold. 
Scent  daisies  lack. 
Wild  roses  hold. 
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VII 

How   bracken  fern  uncoils. 
Up  from  its  root; 

How  the  patient  mole  toils. 
Deep  underfoot. 

VIII 

Rings  inside  a  tree  trunk. 

Telling  its  years. 
Since,  ^neath  it,  kine  have  drunk 

Up  the  rain-tears: 

Under  its  boughs. 

Congregating, 

Hoof 'deep  in  turf. 

Their  turn  waiting. 

IX 

The  swift  white  flash 

Of  forked  lightning; 

Crackling  crash  of 

Thunders:    heightening 
The  splendor  of  a  heaven 

Tempest-driven : 

While  woods  are  thrashed. 

Great  giants  lashed 
By  tV  embrace  of  blinding  rain. 
Flooding  the  green  earth  again. 

As  in  Noah's  days: 
Before  the  affrighted  gaze 
Of  terror-huddled  cattle. 
Whose  inarticulate  moan 
Must  voice  their  fear  alone. 
Their  dread  of  Nature's  battle. 
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Long  bars  of  lights 

Where  the  sun  sets, 

'Twixt  day  and  night, 

A  glory  frets: 
An  awed  hush  in  the  meadows, 
A  gray  gloom  on  the  clover. 
Solemn  gathering  of  shadows: 

Day  is  over. 

Mebct's  Postsceipt 


M. 


Michael  sent  this  poem  to  me  on  my  hirthday;  he 
wrote  it  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  Siberf s  Wood,  which, 
he  said,  seemed  to  him  the  perfect  setting  for  his  favorite 
psalm,  the  Benedicite,  omnia  Opera.    He  quoted  bits  to 


me: 
ft 


0  ye  Winds  of  Ood,  bless  ye  the  Lord:  praise  Him,  and 

magnify  Him  forever. 
0  ye  Winter  and  Summer,  bless  ye  the  Lord:  praise  Him, 

and  magnify  Him  forever. 
0  ye  Lightnings  and  Clouds,  bless  ye  the  Lord:  praise 

Him,  and  magnify  Him  forever. 
0  let  the  Earth  bless  the  Lord:  yea,  let  it  praise  Him^ 

and  magnify  Him  forever. 
0  all  ye  Oreen  Things  upon  the  Earth,  bless  ye  the  Lord: 

praise  Him,  and  magnify  Him  forever. 
0  all  ye  Fowls  of  the  Air,  bless  ye  the  Lord:  praise  Him, 

and  magnify  Him  forever. 
0  all  ye  Beasts  and  Cattle,  bless  ye  the  Lord:   praise 

Him,  and  magnify  Him  forever. 
"Mercy,"  he  wrote  at  the  end,  "I  pray  to  be  counted 
worthy  to  stand  among  the  'humble  Men  of  heart,  who 
hless  the  Lord,  praise  Him,  and  magnify  Him  forever.^ " 
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All  the  scents  of  spring  mingled  with  the  song  oi,  the 
sea  and  came  rioting  at  my  window,  if  I  would  let  them 
in,  but  instead  I  sank  my  ears  in  elbow-lifted  hands,  that 
nothing  might  distract  me  while  I  tackled  the  problem 
of  how  to  make  farming  pay.  I  faced  the  fact  that  for 
a  year  I  had  tried,  and  in  a  sense  failed — as  measured 
by  my  income  and  what  had  been  Aunt  Milly's — ^not 
irretrievably,  for  my  fields  of  growing  crops  were  very 
fair  to  look  upon,  but  underneath  lay  the  truth  forced 
on  me  by  that  most  practical,  unpoetical,  inartistic  thing, 
a  diminished  banking  account — diminished  even  after  al- 
lowing for  Sibert's  and  Michael's  legacies  and — other  ex- 
penses. Anseed's  advice  had  not  helped  me,  nor  my 
own  judgment.  I  would  search  Aunt  Milly's  bookshelves 
— few  and  ill-lighted,  just  rows  of  books,  calf-bound  and 
mottle-edged ;  I  would  pray  instruction  of  the  section  de- 
voted to  agriculture. 

I  pulled  down  the  first  (and  they  were  all  portly  vol- 
umes), it  was  "A  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Flanders/^  What  had  Eastern  and  Western 
Flanders  to  do  with  Kent?  Why,  surely  nothing.  I 
looked  at  the  title  page  and  found  the  Beverend  Thomas 
Radcliffe  had  vn-itten  it  in  1819 — ^long  before  Queen  Vic- 
toria took  the  scepter  from  her  dead  uncle's  hand.  Next 
I  took  up  a  ''Dictionary  of  the  Farm" — another  parson, 

SIS 
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the  Beverend  Bham,  had  compiled  it  in  1853.  My  heart 
wanned  toward  these  men  whose  sermons  could  not  have 
been  so  dry  as  dust  as  those  of  their  town  brethren,  since 
from  the  hills  and  the  valleys,  granaries  and  barn  floors 
they  must  have  carried  home  great  thoughts  clothed  in 
homely  words  to  be  easily  understanded  of  the  common 
people.  Did  not  the  Master  go  to  the  fields  for  His 
parables  ?  Shall  not  His  messengers  then  search  the  open 
spaces  of  the  farm  for  their  sermons? 

Alas,  these  ancient  books  held  no  brief  for  setting 
Lucksboat  more  firmly  on  its  legs.  There  was  ''Price  on 
Sheep*'  (hitherto  I  had  held  the  price  of,  rather  than  on, 
sheep  to  be  paramount).  And  Mr,  Price  was  the  eldest 
of  them  all,  for  so  far  back  as  1809  he  discoursed  learn- 
edly and  lengthily.  I  waded  through  pages  and  pages 
and  pages  to  find  a  cure  for  my  own  poor  sheep,  till  I  got 
lost  among  the  ills  to  which  that  unfortunate  animal  is 
heir.  Even  the  remedies  were  as  a  dead  language,  for 
it  would  seem,  if  other  times  meant  other  manners,  other 
sheep  meant  also  other  diseases.  I  left  ''Price  on  Sheep/' 
but  from  an  educational  point  of  view  I  gained  as  little 
help  from  "The  Library  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultu- 
ral Knowledge/'  printed  and  published  by  one  J.  Baxter, 
in  1830. 

I  sent  for  Sibert.  He  came  the  next  day,  and  till  then 
I  had  not  known  what  a  business  interview,  pure  and 
simple,  could  be  like.  I  found  that  if  he  thought  he 
could  be  of  any  use  in  steering  my  boat  toward  luck 
again,  he  would  not  be  content  with  knowing  less  than 
everything.  I  fetched  out  Aunt  Milly's  account  books; 
we  read  the  items  together,  most  faithfully  and  diligently 
entered  in  fine,  angular  writing:  The  men's  wages;  the 
horses'  keep;  corn  sold;  seed  bought;  dates  when  cows 
calved ;  an  outbreak  of  swine  fever ;  prizes  won  at  the 
plowing  matches ;  fowU  reared ;  eggs  and  butter  marketed. 
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It  was  a  diary  of  many  years  rather  than  a  book  of  ac- 
counts, and  pathetically  interesting  as  being  the  simple 
record  of  a  single  woman's  life.  Sibert  studied  it  care- 
fully, jotted  down  many  sums  of  addition,  as  also  of  sub- 
traction and  division.    Then  he  shut  to  the  books. 

"Now  yours,  Mercy." 

Again  an  hour  of  silence  while  the  clock  ticked. 

"Your  pass-book,  please,"  he  said  presently. 

"Why  r  said  I. 

"Because  I  must  know  how  you  stand,"  said  he. 

"I  would  much  rather  not,  Sibert." 

"Just  as  you  like.  Only  if  I'm  to  take  the  job  in 
hand " 

Reluctantly  I  brought  it. 

"Thanks."  He  turned  the  pages  over  quickly.  "I  see 
Aunt  Milly's  legacies  to  Michael  and  me  should  have  been 
left  in  Lucksboat  till  the  money  could  better  have  been 
spared.  You  could  have  paid  us  a  fair  percentage  for 
the  use  of  it.  I'd  put  mine  back  willingly — only  just 
now  it  isn't  possible,  convenient  that  is — for  Michael  or 
me  to  do  so." 

"Oh,  but  I  haven't  particularly  wanted  it,  Sibert." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"You  don't  understand.  It  has  crippled  you  in  buying 
stock ;  you  could  have  done  with  more  sheep  on  your  pas- 
tures" (I  shivered,  would  not  the  monotonous  bleating 
have  been  still  more  insistent  ?)  "and  a  better  lot  of  bul- 
locks." 

"I  suppose  so;  it  is  what  Anseed  says.  Sibert — per- 
haps it  isn't  businesslike — ^but  I  should  so  hate  to  farm 
with  money  that  wasn't  my  own.  I  should  always  be 
afraid  of  losing  what  wasn't  really  mine  to  lose." 

He  laughed  shortly. 

"Half  the  world's  business  is  done  on  borrowed  capi- 
tal," said  he.     "Countries  and  tbeif  governments   are 
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financed  on  credit.  I  grant  you  with  farming  it's  a  specu- 
lation— necessary  speculation,  though;  I  do  it  myself. 
Xow  I  make  out  a  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  to  account 
for  besides,  Mercy.     What  have  you  done  with  that?" 

I  knew  the  question  must  come  since  Sibert  had  in- 
sisted on  seeing  even  my  pass-book. 

"I  think  that  is  my  business,"  I  said  a  little  stiffly. 

"It  is  mine  if  I  am  to  help  you  with  yours,"  he  an- 
swered stubbornly. 

For  all  that,  I  had  my  way — or  I  thought  I  had  my 
way — at  the  time.  It  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
quarrel  Sibert  and  I  had  ever  come  .  .  .  and  he  was 
working  for  me.  I  twisted  my  hands  in  my  lap,  and 
wondered  what  I  could  do  short  of  doing  what  he  wanted. 

Silence  fell  between  us.  Sibert  lighted  his  pipe,  smoked 
vigorously,  and  apparently  followed  old  Pearce  Hassock's 
plan  of  "farming  in  his  head."  I  fetched  some  sewing 
and  sat  down  almost  back  to  him.  The  hateful  clock 
ticked  on.  My  ears  were  attuned  to  catch  the  least  sound 
other  than  clock  ticking,  and  presently  they  heard  the 
pipe  rapped  sharply  against  something  hard,  a  muttered 
exclamation,  then : 

"My  confounded  pipe's  got  stopped  up  somehow.  I 
wish  you'd  lend  me  a  hairpin,  old  girl,  to  stoke  it  out 
with." 

It  was  the  old  voice  I  knew  and  loved,  and  never  more 
willingly  did  I  ever  pull  a  hairpin  from  my  hair.  Our 
eyes  met,  and  the  kindness  in  his  made  mine  water. 

"Why,  Mercy,"  he  said,  half  laughing,  "if  you  go 
through  the  world  letting  a  dog's  bark  hurt  you  so  much, 
you'll  never  have  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  hold  your 
own  if  the  dog  tries  to  bite  you.'^ 

I  shook  my  head,  for  well  I  knew  if  ever  the  dog  I 
cared  for  bit  me,  I  should  just  run  away  and  hide. 

"I've  been  thinking  it  over,"  he  said  presently,  "and, 
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Lucksboat  being  no  distance  to  speak  of  from  Salutation, 
I  find  I  can  easily  manage  the  two  together.  I'd  rather, 
in  fact,  there  isn't  enough  for  me  to  do  on  the  old  man's 
land,  and  when  we're  in  full  swing  in  the  summer  work 
I  shall  find  it  handy  to  put  men  from  both  farms  on  to 
the  job  that  wants  doing  soonest  at  either  place.  It  ought 
to  work  oiit  very  well." 

He  was  again  "farming  in  his  head";  his  whole  ex- 
pression spoke  the  pleasure  he  found  in  doing  it.  It  was 
as  he  once  told  me,  Gatehouses  had  always  been  farmers, 
it  was  in  their  blood. 

"But,  Sibert — ^your  time — its  value,"  I  protested.  "To 
me,"  I  added. 

He  gave  me  a  considering  glance,  which  held  in  it 
something  of  a  question. 

"My  wages,  you  mean?"  he  asked  lightly.  "I'll  come 
to  you  for  them  in  two  years — it  might  even  be  a  year's 
time.     Will  that  suit  you  ?" 

"It  must  be  as  you  think  best,"  I  hesitated,  "only — 
you  know  my  way — I  do  like — I  must  pay  for  a  thing 
when  I  have  it." 

"It  is  your  turn  to  give  in  to  me  now,  young  woman," 
he  reminded  me,  "and  when  I  want  my  wages,  or,  better 
still,  when  I  think  I've  earned  the  wages  I  want,  I'll  come 
to  you  for  them.  See?  But  I  must  make  this  certain 
between  us,  Mercy,"  his  voice  hardened.  "So  long  as 
I  have  anything  to  do  with  Lucksboat,  there  must 
be  no  more  mysterious  sums  of  money  paid  out,  and 
me  not  know  where  they've  gone  to.  The  farm  can't 
stand  it." 

"Very  well,  Sibert,"  I  agreed  meekly.  In  my  heart  I 
said  it  joyfully.  Sibert  and  I  were  friends  again.  I 
would  open  my  window  wide  now  to  let  in  the  scents  of 
spring  commingled  with  the  sea's  song.  What  matter  if 
the  bleating  of  the  sheep  came  also  to  my  ears  ?  Soon  at 
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least  their  cry  would  cease  to  trouble  me,  for  had  not 
Sibert  promised  to  take  them  in  hand,  and  now : 

'Troud-pied  April,  dressed  in  all  bis  trinii 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everything/' 

I  patted  the  back  of  "Mr.  Price  on  Sheep,"  put  him 
back  in  his  place,  the  two  divines,  and  other  ancients  with 
them. 


CHAPTER   XXXm 


meeoy's   word 


Old  Tappbnbeb  once  gave  this  unasked-for  testimony: 

"Ef  Muster  Sibert  sez  he'll  do  a  thing,  it's  done  surer'n 
as  ef  another  man  swears  he'll  do  it." 

I  found  the  truth  of  this  in  the  way  Lucksboat  pros- 
pered under  new  management.  Anseed  recognized  a  mas- 
ter, moreover,  one  who  knew  better  than  the  men  how 
to  work,  as  well  as  to  direct  work,  for  in  practice  rather 
than  theory  Sibert  Gatehouse  excelled,  and,  according  to 
his  lights,  the  old  man  became  a  good  servant  once  more, 
though  it  is  to  be  feared  his  wife  had  to  pay  for  outside 
submission,  by  putting  up  with  increased  surliness  in  the 
house. 

I  found  time,  now  the  fields  no  longer  required  my  anx- 
ions  oversight,  to  rear  chickens  and  market  e^s,  for,  of 
all  my  inherited  possessions,  the  busy  clacking  hens,  the 
proud  crimson-combed  cocks,  were  my  chief  est  pride.  And 
the  few  books  that  had  belonged  to  Aunt  Milly  I  read  as 
a  starved  person  nibbles  at  moldy  crusts — ^they  just  stayed 
my  hunger,  these  dingy  brown  volumes  of  Travels,  Pope's 
Works,  bound  years  of  the  Spectator,  ancient  novels.  I 
nodded  a  triumphant  dismissal  to  ''Mr.  Price  on  Sheep  f 
since  Sibert  Gatehouse  on  sheep  and  all  else  had  super- 
seded him. 

It  was  well  I  made  good  use  of  my  time  then,  for 
never  before  or  since  has  so  large  leisure  been  granted 
me.     Sometimes   I  smiled   at  myself   and   the   orderly 
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fashion  into  which  I  sorted  the  hours  for  reading  and 
working,  gardening  and  sewing;  surely  I  was  fast  quali- 
fying for  the  years  of  spinsterhood  which  lay  ahead  of 
me — the  time  when  the  boundaries  of  Lucksboat  would  be 
the  limits  of  my  desire,  or  my  interest  in  the  outside 
world.  I  told  myself  it  was  already  becoming  so,  even 
though  I  knew  it  was  not  the  truth,  for  in  the  twenties 
the  sap  is  yet  green  in  the  bark,  body  and  spirit  alike  cry 
out  for  a  vague  something  that  lies  beyond,  out  of  imme- 
diate reach,  unknown,  untried,  perhaps  hazardous.  Here 
I  was  secure,  I  sat  at  ease,  I  dwelled  safely,  and  I  told 
myself  I  had  nothing  more  to  ask  for. 

I  was  deep  in  one  of  the  old  brown  novels  an  after- 
noon when  Hannah  came  earlier  than  usual  to  set  the 
table  for  tea. 

'Th'  kettle  Viled,"  she  explained,  "an^  I  thought  you 
looked  a  bit  down  in  th'  dumps.  Miss  Mercy,  an',  nex'  to 
the  Bible,  a  cup  o'  tea's  more  comfortin'  'an  anythink  I 
knows  of,  'less  it  is  a  good  cry  an'  done  wi'  it;  but  theer's 
never  no  time  fur  crying." 

"Hannah,  you  are  a  dear,"  I  sprang  up  and  my  brown 
book  tumbled  down.  "For  comfort  I'd  put  you  between 
the  Bible  and  a  cup  of  tea.  But  now,  do  not  my  cup  and 
saucer  look  cold  sitting  there  by  themselves?" 

"Tea'U  warm  'em,"  suggested  the  practical  Hannah. 

I  laughed :  "But  lonely — as  I  am,  Hannah  ?" 

"Lonely  ?  Very  like,  but  common  sense  means  leading 
a  lonely  life.  That's  why  in  the  end  Miss  Milly  lived 
alone.  Common  sense  is  partickler  about  th'  comp'ny  she 
keeps — doesn't  spread  a  table  for  fools  to  loll  at." 

"Hannah,  fetch  your  cup  and  saucer  and  let  it  sit 
down  beside  mine,"  I  commanded  her  in  desperation. 
"Am  I  learning  common  sense,  do  you  think  ?  And  does 
it  always  mean  living  a  lonely  life  ?  Oh,  but  I  never  was 
in  the  least  bit  in  love  with  common  sense." 
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"Lawks,  Miss  Mercy,  how  you  do  run  on!  You'd 
oughter  be  in  love  wi'  a  man,  not  a  wirtue." 

She  came  back  with  her  cup  and  saucer  and  the  where- 
withal to  make  a  "bit  o'  toas'."  (Toast  followed  on  tea 
in  Haimah's  estimation.) 

I  was  deep  in  my  brown  book. 

"Listen,  Hannah,"  said  I.  "Did  you  ever  heard  of 
'Clarissa  Harlowe'f 

"Ifot  Clarisser,  I  haven't.  Theer  was  a  Maria  Harlow 
once ;  folks  said  Anseed  'u'd  ha'  had  her  ef  he  hadn't  had 
me.     More's  th  'pity,  I  say." 

"Ah,  but  I  mean  a  book,  which  purports  to  be  the  'His- 
tory of  a  Young  Lady.'  It  has  taken  me  a  long  time  to 
read,  one  thousand,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  pages  long. 
Think  of  it,  and  all  the  s's  are  long  f 's.  But  in  it  I  have 
found  a  picture  of  an  old  maid's  life,  which,  after  all,  has 
charms  of  its  own." 

"Amusin'  to  read,"  scoffed  Hannah;  "but,  mark  my 
word,  you'll  not  need  to  tutor  for  an  old  maid's  life,  Miss 
Mercy." 

"You  listen,  Hannah,  and  don't  you  interrupt.  We 
might  make  a  sort  of  charade  or  tableau  of  it.  'And  thus 
may  her  old  nurse  and  she' — (you'll  play  at  being  the  old 
nurse,  won't  you,  Hannah?)  'An  old  coachman' — (An- 
seed will  have  to  dress  up  for  that).  'A  pair  of  old  coach 
horses' — (we  must  look  at  Aunt  Milly's  old  pony  through 
magnifying-glasses  till  we  see  two  ponies).  'And  two  or 
three  old  maid-servants;  and  perhaps  a  very  old  footman 
or  two' — (we  must  imagine  them,  Hannah,  or  dress  up 
broom-handles).  'Everything  will  be  old  and  penitential 
about  her — (old,  yes,  but  must  it  be  always  penitential?). 
'They  mil  live  very  comfortably  together' — (we  do  that 
now,  don't  we  Hannah?).  'Beading  old  sermons  and  old 
prayer-boohs' — (there  will  be  need  for  practice,  quite  a 
lot  of  practice,  before  I  get  used  to  that,  and  you'd  be 
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sure  to  fall  asleep  when  I  read  them  to  you).  'Believing 
old  men  and  old  women' — (ah,  but  we  shall  like  that, 
Hannah,  they  are  such  dear  old  men  and  old  women  here 
at  Lucksboat.  Now  here  comes  something  we  shall  not 
find  so  easy,  at  least  they  will  not  thank  us  for  it).  'Giv- 
ing old  lessons  and  old  warnings,  upon  new  subjects,  as 
well  as  old  ones,  to  the  young  ladies  of  her  neighborhood; 
and  so  pass  on  to  a  good  old  age,  doing  a  great  deal  of 
good  both  by  precept  and  example  in  her  generation/ 
There,  what  do  you  think  of  that  for  an  old  maid's  life  ?" 

"A  pack  of  old  rubbidge.  Miss  Mercy ;  jest  talkin'  fur 
talkin's  sake."    Thus  Hannah  Anseed. 

Each  year  Albit-Ed  seemed  to  drift  farther  out  of  our 
lives.  It  was  a  trouble  to  me,  not  so  much  the  loss  of 
my  childhood's  companion,  as  to  feel  I  was  not  carrying 
out  Aunt  Milly's  wishes.  He  preluded  his  rare  visits  by 
plaintive  strains  from  his  violin,  but  the  weeks  length- 
ened into  months  between.  When  he  did  come,  he  stayed 
a  few  nights  before  journeying  on.  In  vain  I  besought 
him  to  make  it  his  permanent  home;  always  that  slow, 
gentle  shake  of  the  head,  soft  as  snow,  unyielding  as  rock, 
answered  me: 

"I  can't  stay  long,  Mercy ;  on'y  time  fur  mother  to  set 
a  few  stitches  o'  mendin'  in  my  clothes,  then  I  must  be 
pushin'  on  ag'in." 

^^Make  him,  Hannah;  cannot  you  make  him  stay? 
Aunt  Milly  would  like  it — if  she  knows." 

Much  it  surprised  me  that  Hannah  seldom  added  her 
entreaties  to  mine. 

"Albit-Ed  ain't  a  child  no  longer.  Miss  Mercy.  A  man 
knows  hisself  what's  best  fur  him  an'  what  ain't." 

"But  not,"  I  hesitated,  "perhaps  not— Albit-Ed." 

She  took  my  meaning  calmly. 

"  'Cause  he  ain't  just  like  other  folks  ?"  said  she.  "Ah, 
but  he's  wise  enow  at  times,  dearie;  what's  wantin'  in 
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one  way  is  made  up  for  in  another,  an'  ef  tV  Lord's  eyes 
are  in  every  place,  why  it  means  He  keeps  our  poor  bye 
in  sight." 

A  year  slipped  away,  and  the  second  year  wanted  four 
months  when  at  last  Sibert  Gatehouse  asked  for  his  wages. 

It  was  a  winter's  day  in  January.  From  the  comfort- 
able warmth  of  the  parlor,  from  the  flickering  lights  cast 
on  walls  and  furniture  by  flaming  logs  which  crossed  each 
other  in  a  basket-grate,  I  looked  out  on  a  frozen  silence 
of  starshine  and  snow — ^whitest  light,  blackest  shadow.  I 
gazed  long  at  the  austere  solitariness  of  the  landscape, 
then  as  I  looked  a  lantern  from  a  distance  swung  redly 
toward  me.  One  figure  amid  the  white  and  the  black 
stumbled  slowly,  because  of  snow  clogging  his  heels.  I 
never  see  the  snow  fall  without  recalling  the  night  it  so 
nearly  made  a  white  grave  for  me,  half  a  mile  from 
Salutation  Farm.  It  was  Sibert  and  Michael  then  who 
rescued  me ;  it  was  Sibert  and  Michael  now,  Sibert  was 
my  right  hand  on  the  farm,  and  those  dear,  jealous  old 
things,  the  Miss  Hassocks,  as  much  grudged  his  helping 
me  now  as  in  earlier  days  they  sought  to  prevent  their 
brother  Pearce's  too  often  visits  to  Aunt  Milly.  The  oc- 
casions were  rare  when  I  and  Michael  met,  but  we  wrote 
to  each  other,  and  I  told  him  this  in  one  of  mine :  "Your 
letters  help  me,  Michael;  they  buckram  me — do  you 
understand  ? — stiffen  me  for  the  daily  standing  up  against 
the  world's  odds."  My  thoughts  returned  to  the  stumbling 
figure  swinging  its  red  lantern. 

"It  is  Beerling  feeding  the  bullocks,  or  Kemp  on  his 
way  to  milk  the  cows;  but,  no,  that  would  be  done  earlier," 
I  told  myself,  drew  the  curtains  across  the  wintry  pic- 
ture, and  turned  thankfully  to  the  warm  light  of  a  lamp 
on  the  middle  table — -my  work-basket,  my  books,  my  pen, 
and  no  absolute  need  to  take  up  one  or  any  of  them. 
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"Truly,"  thought  I,  "a  spinster's  life  has  its  compen- 
sations, even  if  they  be  of  a  negative  rather  than  a  posi- 
tive quality." 

I  had  drawn  the  curtains  between  me  and  out  of  doors, 
but  my  thoughts  strayed  there,  curiously  persistent  in 
following  the  red  stain  the  lantern  made  on  the  snow. 
It  must  be  Sibert  taking  a  final  survey  of  stock  before 
letting  himself  rest  from  the  day's  toil.  Some  one — I 
think  it  is  Emerson — defines  prudence  as  ''the  virtue  of 
the  senses.  It  is  the  science  of  appearances.  It  is  the 
utmost  action  of  the  inmost  life.  It  is  Ood  taking  thought 
for  oxen."  In  this  Sibert  followed  his  Master.  Well 
could  one  be  sure  that  under  his  care  no  four-footed  beast 
would  suffer ;  happen  the  two-footed — the  men — ^might  tire, 
but  he  would  see  to  it  no  rest  was  theirs  till  the  beasts  of 
the  field  had  such  provender  as  suited  their  needs.  And 
is  not  prudence  a  goodly  if  not  a  beautiful  virtue?  We 
do  not  sufficiently  extol  it  in  this  our  day  of  false  heroics 
and  neurotic  emotions. 

I  took  up  a  bit  of  needlework  and  stitched  hard  for  the 
love  of  stitching,  and  on  it  and  my  musings  the  door 
opened.  I  looked  up  and  saw  Sibert.  He  brought  almost 
the  sough  of  the  wind  with  him,  certainly  the  keenness  of 
the  night  air,  and  not  for  years  had  I  seen  on  his  face 
so  young  a  smile.  All  at  once  his  face  was  boyish  and 
buoyant. 

"I  saw  you  standing  at  the  window  with  the  firelight 
shining  behind  you,"  said  he;  "and  was  it  my  fancy,  or 
did  you  beckon  to  me  ?" 

"Your  fancy,  pure  and  simple." 

"A  pretty  fancy  anyway,  and  I  shall  keep  it.  Also  I 
have  solved  a  problem,  and  I  have  come  for  my  wages." 

Standing  beside  my  chair,  he  laid  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder.  I  could  feel  how,  lying  there,  it  shook;  but 
^armwork  is  hard  and  heavy — it  might  be  he  had  given 
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the  men  a  helping  hand  since  noon  in  carrying  sacks  of 
wheat  from  the  threshing-machine  to  the  granary.  But 
it  was  problems  and  wages  he  had  spoken  of;  not  sacks  of 
wheat. 

"What  was  the  problem,  Sibert  ?"  I  asked.  "Could  I 
have  helped  you?" 

"You  have  helped  me  all  the  way." 

"I  ?" 

He  nodded: 

"I'll  tell  you.  Maybe  I  spoke  too  certainly  when  I 
said  I  had  solved  the  problem.  I  meant  my  part  of  it — 
my  side.  There  is  yours  to  consider.  It  is  about  that  I 
have  come  to  you." 

"Money  worries,  Sibert  ?  They  never  leave  people  long 
alone,  do  they  ?  Don't  forget  you  said  I  could  help  you." 
(It  was  not  of  Lucksboat  or  Salutation  Farm  I  was  think- 
ing, but  of  Sibert's  Wood,  and  how  farmers  wondered 
that  Robert  Gatehouse  was  still  holding  on,  when  two 
years  ago  it  was  thought  he  must  fail.) 

"Do  I  look  as  if  it  were  money  worries  this  time, 
Mercy  ?" 

No,  truly  it  was  not  in  this  guise  a  man  with  worries 
came.  He  sat  down  near  me  and  drew  my  sewing  from 
my  hands,  seeming  to  study  it  closely,  though  I  believe 
he  never  saw  it 

"Do  you  remember — it  is  a  long  way  back,  Mercy — ^that 
night  before  I  left  home  to  go  soldiering,  how  my  mother 
found  you  packing  for  me  in  my  room,  and  the  unjust 
things  she  said  of  you  ?" 

As  if  I  could  forget :  my  heart  leaped  at  thought  of  it, 
it  sent  the  red  blood  hurrying  to  my  cheeks. 

"And  to  show  her  we'd  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  I 
kissed  you,  Mercy — ^you  recollect  ?" 

Aye,  did  not  I  ?  It  seemed  as  if  one  small  scarlet  spot 
on  my  cheek  must  still  cry  aloud,  "You  kissed  me  here." 
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''I  don't  suppose  you  ever  thought  any  more  about  it," 
he  went  on ;  "I  didn't  for  a  time"  (my  heart  lessened  its 
strong  beatings),  ^^e  had  been  good  friends  always,  and 
after  that  night  I  missed  you.  I  remember  once  or 
twice  afterward  I  was  almost  ashamed  I'd  done  it.  But 
perhaps,  after  all,  it  tied  a  knot  in  our  friendship,  like 
your  old-maidish  way  of  tying  a  knot  in  the  comer  of 
your  handkerchief  to  make  you  think  of  something  next 
day.  Well,  the  knot  remained  tied,  and  at  odd  times  it 
rubbed  against  me,  seemed  to  say  to  me,  ^There's  Mercy, 
your  cousin ;  you  kissed  her  once — ^never  you  dare  to  kiss 
another  girl  unless  she  is  good  enough  to  put  alongside  of 
Mercy.'    My  dear,  I've  never  found  one  so  good." 

I  bent  my  face  low  over  my  recaptured  sewing.  What 
of  IN^umparel,  I  wondered.  I  wondered.  It  was  as  if  his 
voice  found  voice  to  disarm  mine : 

"I  don't  know  how  it  is  with  women"  (I  thought  his 
tone  held  apology,  only  I  would  not  lift  my  eyes  to  read 
it  in  his  face),  "but  with  men,  Mercy — ^we  men  can  love 
twice,  aye,  and  twice  times  over,  I  suppose;  and  each 
time  we  love,  it  is  true  of  its  kind  and  real  and  lasting. 

There  was  N'umparel "      (The  name  was  out,  my 

childhood's  friend,  my  girlhood's  unconscious  rival,  in 
womanhood  back  to  friendship  again  save  in  this,  did  her 
life  still  cross  mine  where  my  Cousin  Sibert  was  con- 
cerned?). I  dropped  my  sewing  now,  there  were  other 
things  toward,  more  vital  things  than  fine  stitching,  which 
was  merely  a  refuge. 

"Yes,  Sibert— about  Numparel?" 

"Why,  she's  married." 

I  could  have  smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  the  remark. 
Were  his  aflFections  so  orderly,  so  governed?  If  it  had 
happened  he  had  been  married  long  years  to  Numparel, 
there  would  have  been  no  other  man  to  whom  I  could 
give  my  heart's  best  love  but  to  him. 
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"And  you  do  not  still  love  Numparel  best,  Sibert  ?" 

He  pulled  a  chair  forward  and  sat  down  facing  me, 
and  I,  who  had  been  leaning  back,  now  sat  forward  in 
my  chair,  so  close  that  my  knees  touched  his,  to  read 
and  study  his  face,  the  while  he  repeated  his  simple 
answer : 

"Numparel  married  another  chap,  Mercy.  I  licked  the 
platter  once,  but  I  don't  come  back  to  it;  she  belongs  to 
Walkup  now." 

"And  the  other  girls,  Sibert,  the  twice  and  twice  times 
over  V 

It  dug  deep  into  my  wounded  pride,  but  if  I  were  to 
be  more  than  just  Sibert's  friend  of  many  years,  his  favor- 
ite cousin,  it  behooved  me  to  know  where  I  stood,  if  the 
ground  were  firm  under  my  feet,  that  I  might  build  my 
heart's  temple  on  no  shifting  sands,  but  the  very  rock  of 
a  good  man's  love.     He  laughed  at  my  question : 

"Goodness  knows,  Mercy,  I  don't.  Married,  I  expect ; 
anyway,  they're  nothing  to  me,  honor  bright,  you  can 
believe  it" 

For  ten  seconds  or  twenty  I  looked  him  straight  in  the 
face  where  the  yellow  lamplight  fell  across  it,  and  un- 
flinchingly he  bore  the  scrutiny.  Then  with  a  glad  heart 
I  put  my  hands  in  his. 

"Well,  Mercy,  will  you  have  me,  and  make  a  better  man 
out  of  the  worst  of  me,  old  girl  ?" 

"Now  I  believe  you,  Sibert,  that,  better  than  ITumparel 
or  any  other  girl,  you  love  me.  If  you  want  me,  I'll  be 
your  wife." 

There  never  was  anything  really  sentimental  about 
Sibert  (I  don't  see  how  there  could  have  been  in  a  son 
of  Uncle  Robert  and  Aunt  Caroline).  So  now  he  just 
said,  with  that  same  boyish  exultation  in  his  voice  as  I 
had  seen  in  his  face : 

"That's  good  bearing,  my  dear.     I  promise  you  you 
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shan't  regret  it,  and,  if  I've  been  a  Bluebeard  sort  of  a 
lover,  I'll  make  you  a  good  husband.     So  help  me,  God." 

Into  this  last  there  crept  the  vibration  of  a  strong 
man's  emotion — ^not  lightly  stirred,  not  quickly  stilled ;  a 
little  it  scared  me,  much  it  heartened  me. 

Then  I  bethought  me  of  something  he  had  said  at 
first: 

"You  spoke  of  a  problem,  Sibert — and  your  wages  ?" 

He  was  standing  now,  and,  so  standing,  looked  down 
and  laughed  at  me. 

"Ah,  there  speaks  the  little  missus  of  Lucksboat.  A 
question  of  foreman's  wages,  eh?  Well,  if  the  foreman 
marries  the  missus,  that  squares  things  all  round,  doesn't 
it?  Joking  apart,  Mercy,  you  never  really  thought  I 
meant  coming  to  you  for  wages,  did  you  ?" 

"I  wondered — sometimes,"  I  admitted.  "I  didn't  think 
you'd  take  money  wages  exactly,  so  I  puzzled  how  I  could 
find  a  way  of  making  it  up  to  you."  (He  showed  me 
how  I  could  make  it  up  to  him.) 

"What  was  the  problem  you  solved,  Sibert  ?" 

He  left  laughing  now. 

"It  was  a  rum  word  I  got  hold  of,  hardly  the  word  at 
all,  but  it  comes  to  this:  Nearly  two  years  ago,  when 
you  wouldn't  account  to  me  for  that  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  deficit,  I  decided  I  must  find  out  for  myself  what 
you  had  done  with  it.  Now  hear  me  out,  my  dear,  before 
you  break  off  our  engagement;  remember,  you  can't  give 
me  back  the  ring,  because  I  haven't  bought  you  one  yet." 
His  blue  eyes  twinkled  merrily  again,  but  to  me  it  was 
not  an  occasion  of  merriment.  "It  didn't  take  me  long 
to  find  out  what  you'd  done  with  it.  You  recollect  at 
the  time  I  told  you  it  wasn't  convenient  for  either  Michael 
or  me  to  put  back  Aunt  Mill's  money  into  Lucksboat — 
we  couldn't  do  it  now — ^but  that  and  the  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  have  kept  my  father  going  at  Sibert's  Wood 
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the  last  two  years.  Mercy,  you  are  a  little  brick,  but  you 
didn't  think  for  one  minute  I  could  allow  it,  did  you? 
Where  was  your  security  ?" 

"But,  Sibert " 

"My  dear,  you  can't  deny  it,  what's  the  use?  Things 
must  be  fair  and  square  between  us,  first  starting  off, 
anyway;  so — ^well,  I  paid  the  check  into  your  account 
to-day  at  Seatown  bank,  so  that  I  could  come  to  you  this 
evening  with  the  weight  of  the  debt  off  my  mind." 

I  threw  down  my  sewing  and  stood  up  beside  him 
(even  so  reaching  barely  to  his  shoulder,  so  tall  was  he, 
so  short  was  I). 

"But  I  will  not  have  it,  Sibert.  Surely,  if  I  like  to 
let  my  uncle — or — or  any  one  have  the  loan  of  money 
which  is  my  very  own,  you  have  no  right  to  interfere. 
And  was  it  fair  of  you  to  go  behind  my  back  to  ask  Uncle 
Robert?    I  could  have  told  you — if " 

"Interfere,  Mercy  ?  That  word  between  you  and  me — 
now  ?" 

The  reproach  hurt  me  into  letting  hot  tears  drop  down. 
Perhaps  it  was  pride  on  my  part,  and  but  pandering  to 
it  that  I  should  let  Aunt  Caroline's  husband  come  to  me 
for  money — me,  who  for  years  had  been  their  household 
drudge.  I  had  hugged  that  thought  to  my  heart  and 
lent  to  him  willingly,  even  being  very  sure  I  should  not 
see  it  again. 

"Nor  did  I  go  behind  your  back  to  ask  my  father,"  he 
went  on  quietly.  "There  was  no  need  when  it  was  so 
plain.  You  promised  me  you  would  have  no  more  money 
transactions  without  letting  me  know.  Has  my  father 
been  to  see  you  more  than  twice  since  then  ?" 

"I'm  sorry  I  spoke  hastily.  I'm  hot-tempered,  you 
know  I  am."  (Penitence  compelled  me  to  say  so  much.) 
"But  I  do  think  about  paying  back  the  money — ^well,  it 
should  be  left  to  a  person's  discretion  when  she  calls  in 
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her  own  debts.  I  liked  lending  the  money  to  Uncle 
Kobert" 

'^I  liked  paying  it  back  for  him." 

^'Then  we  each  only  pleased  ourselves.  And  I  have 
the  same  right ^^ 

"I'm  no  good  at  arguing,  Mercy." 

"What  matter  when  you  get  your  own  way  without?" 

So  we  left  it,  and  I  wondered  afterward  if  that  would 
be  typical  of  our  life  together,  would  he  concede  to  me 
the  last  word  because  always  in  the  matter  disputed  he 
would  take  his  own  way? 

That  was  later.  INTow  there  was  but  one  thing  to  take 
hold  of  and  rejoice  over : 

Sibert  Gatehouse  cared  for  me  more  than  for  any  other 
woman.  He  had  cast  behind  my  back  the  old  loneliness 
of  an  uncompanioned  life — there  would  be  two  of  us  now 
to  walk  together,  and  I  would  curb  my  hot  temper  that 
we  might  so  walk  agreed. 

It  was  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  month,  I  cannot 
forget  the  date  if  I  would,  because  that  morning  I  had 
read  hastily  the  psalm  for  the  twenty-fourth  day,  and,  of 
it  all,  the  first  four  words  remained  with  me  through  the 
hours,  repeating  themselves  over  and  over ;  now  they  rang 
as  with  the  chime  of  many  joy-bells,  "I  am  well  pleased, 
I  am  well  pleased."  In  the  morning  I  read  these  words 
of  utter  content,  and  they  held  for  me  but  little  meaning; 
now  at  night  I  could  say  it  with  a  woman's  thankful  heart. 
Aye,  and  I  could  say  on  through  the  Dilexi,  qv/miam;  the 
triumphant  ring  of  the  first  two  verses,  the  eager  resolu- 
tion to  be  worthy  of  such  favor ;  the  poignant  depths  of  a 
soul's  misery,  which  the  third  in  a  few  words  told;  dread 
of  the  clouds  which  will  inevitably  arise  on  so  fair  a  land- 
scape, and  a  fuller  dependence  on  Jehovah  in  the  fourth ; 
simple  trust  born  of  the  experience  of  past  benefits  in  the 
sixth.     On,  on,  yet  never  coming  to  the  end  of  what  the 
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Lord  had  done,  how  He  preserved,  rested,  rewarded,  de- 
livered, broke  bonds.  Followed  the  joyous  duty  of  the 
benefited  one:  to  'Weceive  the  cup  of  salvation,  to  offer 
sacrifices  of  thanksgiving,  to  pay  vows  to  the  most  High/' 
My  sleep  that  night  was  a  Pilgrim's  Progress  through 
this  psalm  of  being  "well  pleased" ;  but,  I  know  not  why, 
I  awoke  on  the  note  of,  'T  shall  find  trovhle  and  heavi- 
ness/' and  I  have  learned  since  how  pleasant  and  easy  a 
thing  it  is  to  thank  God  and  to  praise  Him  in  the  day- 
light, but  how  we  have  to  reach  out  for  Him,  to  grope 
feebly  if  haply  we  may  find  Him  in  the  dark. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV 


MEBCT^S     WOED 


SiBBET  drove  me  to  Sibert's  Wood  to  tell  his  mother  of 
our  engagement;  I  would  not  let  him  know  how  much  I 
dreaded  it,  nor  if  I  could  have  prolonged  the  drive,  it 
would  have  taken  a  year  to  accomplish.  She  had  heard, 
but  I  had  no  word  of  how  she  received  it,  and  my  last 
sight  of  her  was  as  the  turbulently  angry,  almost  tragic 
figure  who  had  bidden  me  begone  five  years  before.  I  had 
seen  Uncle  Robert  since,  but  not  Aunt  Caroline.  I  ex- 
pected no  welcome,  but  I  was  somewhat  assured  it  would 
not  be  a  distinct  rebuff,  seeing  I  did  not  come  to  them 
penniless  as  at  the  first  time ;  they  would  be  satisfied  that 
Aunt  Milly's  money  should  stay  with  the  Gatehouses,  it 
might  perhaps  make  a  smooth  pavement  for  my  feet. 

It  was  like  a  man  to  leave  me  to  face  his  mother  alone, 
like  a  man  to  see  no  particular  bravery  in  my  doing  it. 
Each  step  I  took  up  the  path  to  the  door  was  reluctant 
with  memories  of  thorns  rather  than  rose  petals.  Still 
with  a  vacant,  smiling  face  the  house  of  square  windows 
regarded  me ;  still  the  contempt  of  an  arched  porch  above 
the  shut  door  of  its  mouth,  its  hearthstoned  lower  lip. 
Some  one  turned  the  handle  of  the  door  and  opened  it; 
Aunt  Caroline  stood  there  to  receive  me.  She  had  grown 
a  portly,  handsome  woman  in  a  big,  massive  sort  of  way. 
In  my  first  swift  glance  I  took  in  two  facts:  the  black 
hair  which  curtained  that  fine  bold  wall,  her  forehead, 
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had  turned  gray ;  she  was  wearing  her  plum-colored  silk  to 
do  me  honor.  Only  on  three  occasions  had  I  seen  it  apart 
from  the  muslin  bag  in  which  it  hung  for  many  years.  I 
thought  it  augured  well. 

"Sibert  told  me  to  come  indoors,"  my  voice  was  thin 
with  nervousness;  "he  is  putting  the  horse  away.'' 

I  limply  proffered  either  hand  or  cheek  •  she  kissed  the 
latter. 

"It  is  just  as  well,"  she  said  not  unkindly,  "men  are 
in  the  way  at  times.  He  is  a  wise  man  who  knows  it  with- 
out his  womenkind  telling  him."  She  placed  her  hand 
on  my  shoulder  (the  difference  in  our  height  made  it 
quite  easy),  while  her  sharp  eyes  traveled  up  and  down 
my  person.     "So  it  is  one  of  my  boys  after  all,  Mercy  ?" 

There  was  almost  contentment  in  the  tone,  and  I,  who 
had  expected  nothing  half  so  kind,  could  have  cried. 

"Sibert  wanted  me,  Aunt  Caroline.     He  asked  me." 

"Yes,  I  supposed  that.  You  see  I  haven't  forgotten  the 
pride  of  you  when  you  were  but  a  penniless  chit." 

"I  remember  too,  because  you  used  to  hurt  it  so  often-'^ 
I  ventured  sadly. 

"Pride  has  to  be  checked  when  we're  young,"  she  said 
coldly;  "and  I  don't  regret,  if  it's  made  a  better  woman 
of  you  for  Sibert." 

There  spoke  the  mother.  For  her  son's  comfort,  her 
son's  happiness,  if  he  wanted  me,  if  his  heart  were  set  on 
me,  she  would  concede  much,  and,  as  being  his  choice,  she 
would  give  me  such  a  place  as  Mercy  Parlidow,  her 
niece,  could  never  have  hoped  to  attain. 

"Has  he  ever  asked  you  before?"  she  demanded  sud- 
denly, after  we  had  sat  down  and  for  brief  intervals  with- 
draAvn  scrutinizing  eyes  from  each  other. 

"No,  Aunt  Caroline." 

"Or  Michael  ?" 

"Yes." 
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"More  than  once  ?" 

"No.  But  18  it  fair  to  me— or  to  Michael,  to  ask  me 
these  questions?" 

Had  she  forgotten  my  habitual  meekness  could  be  some- 
times surprised  into  quick  retort?  Apparently,  but  she 
took  it  with  a  good  grace. 

Sibert  persistently  stayed  outside  the  house,  though 
much  and  often  I  wished  for  his  company,  compelled  at 
the  same  time  to  acknowledge  his  wisdom.  If  ever  I 
were  to  find  the  door  to  his  mother's  heart,  it  must  be 
alone,  groping  my  careful  way  and  making  no  use  of  his 
latch-key. 

"Were  you  disappointed  when  you  heard  about  us,  Aunt 
Caroline  ?" 

"Not  so  disappointed  as  you'd  think,"  she  answered 
candidly.  "The  last  five  years  have  given  me  time  to  see 
things  in  a  different  light.  Maybe  I've  drawn  up  the 
blinds  and  let  in  more  light,"  she  joked  grimly,  "and  it'll 
be  a  proof  of  how  much  I  think  of  you  when  I  say  I 
missed  you  many  a  day  after  you  left  us.  Days  when  I 
was  without  a  servant,  it  came  over  me  I  shouldn't  have 
had  to  work  so  hard  if  you'd  been  here ;  I  never  thought 
how  many  steps  you  saved  me  till  I  had  to  run  them  my- 
self, for  all  I  never  paid  you  any  wages." 

"There  was  my  keep,"  I  reminded  her  quietly,  and  I 
saw  the  swift  color  in  her  cheeks  as  she  acknowledged  my 
reference  to  the  old  unjust  lie. 

"Will  you  not  forget  that,  Mercy?"  she  asked  almost 
sadly. 

"You  once  told  me  the  Gatehouses  have  such  long  mem- 
ories they  cannot  forget ;  I  am  half  a  Gatehouse.  I  have 
remembered  for  five  years,  but  now,  if  you  wish  it " 

"I  was  in  the  wrong,"  she  interrupted  me  with  slow, 
weighty  words.  "I  told  a  lie  when  I  said  you  didn't  earn 
your  keep ;  you  did  that  and  more.     But  I  thought  myself 
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a  strong-minded  woman  at  the  time,  and  so,  haying  said 
it,  I  would  not  unsay  it;  but  now  I  know  it  was  obsti- 
nacy, pigheadedness,  a  weak  will  rather  than  a  strong  will. 
And  I've  learned,  too,  Mercy,  that,  where  it  takes  a  strong- 
minded  person  to  rule,  it  takes  a  stronger-minded  person 
to  give  in  and  never  show  how  it's  hurting.  Ah,  my  girl, 
the  Gatehouses  are  a  queer  lot." 

"Aunt  Caroline,"  I  said  earnestly,  "I  never  thought 
you'd  say  so  much  to  me.  I  will  forget.  I  have  for- 
gotten. But  if  it's  true  the  Gatehouses  are  a  queer  lot, 
why,  as  I  said,  I'm  half  a  Gatehouse,  and  Sibert  is  my 
first  cousin." 

"I  know  that,"  said  she.  "It's  my  chief  objection  to 
your  marrying.  There  are  many  things  you  share  in 
common,  and  now  and  again  it  makes  for  happiness;  but 
if  there's  any  truth  in  the  old  saying  that  opposites  agree 
best,  why  'tis  no  good  for  first  cousins  to  marry.  And, 
Mercy,  this  I'm  telling  you  out  of  my  own  experience" — 
her  voice  deepened  till  it  was  ominous  as  a  distant  roll 
of  thunder — "it's  been  forced  on  me  at  times  that  the 
Gatehouses  are  a  family  cursed  by  Almighty  God.  We 
walk  hand  in  hand  with  misfortune,  tragedy,  death.  Are 
you  strong  enough  to  face  those  three,  Mercy  Pardilow  ?" 

"It  is  better  than  Sibert  facing  them  alone — if  it's  true 
what  you  say.  Aunt  Caroline." 

Momentary  siitisfaction  played  across  her  somber  face, 
withal  she  continued  to  speak  gloomily : 

"There's  seldom  one  of  us  escapes.  Look  at  your  Aunt 
Milly  and  the  end  she  came  to.  Look  at  your  own  mother; 
her  life  was  a  tragedy,  even  if  the  biggest  part  of  it  was 
her  own  making.  There  was  old  Stephen  Gatehouse,  your 
Uncle  Robert's  father.  And  Robert  and  me;  no  ill  for- 
tune that  can  be  called  by  name,  but  not — ^not  a  happy 
life,  Mercy." 

"If  we  care  for  each  other.    I  ventured. 
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"Yes,  but  when  the  caring  cools  off — there's  where  it 
hurts.  And  there's  the  ill  luck  of  being  short  of  money, 
that's  pinched  us  of  late  years.  Seems  to  me  at  times  as 
if  the  devil  was  in  want  of  a  job,  and  got  the  Almighty's 
consent  over  again,  as  he  got  it  in  Job's  time,  to  work  his 
will  among  the  Gatehouses,  to  torment  'em,  drive  'em, 
torture  'em,  not  even  the  Lord  hindering  for  a  time.  And 
we  aren't  Jobs,  Mercy;  we  try  to  hit  back,  and  we  only 
hit  ourselves.     Always  recollect  that." 

Gloomy  forebodings  these  to  tender  a  girl  who  had  given 
her  word,  being  half  a  Gatehouse,  to  marry  into  the  Gate- 
house family.  But  I  listened  with  a  serene  face,  an 
unruffled  spirit  I  said  to  myself,  as  generations  have 
said,  since  woman  was  created  to  be  man's  help- 
meet, "Together  we  can  do  it;  if  I  have  his  love 
and  he  has  mine,  shall  it  not  be  an  impregnable  fortress 
to  withstand  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  for- 
tune ?" 

"A  self-willed,  determined  lot,  the  Gatehouses,"  Aunt 
Caroline  repeated.  "The  women  they  marry  they  bend 
to  their  wills ;  sometimes  it  ends  in  breaking." 

I  looked  a  question  she  read,  and  answered: 

"No,  not  me.  I'm  neither  bent  nor  broken,  but  there's 
such  a  thing  as  friction,  Mercy;  it  wears  steel  to  knife- 
blade  thinness  in  time,  and  still  the  grindstone  goes  on 
sharpening  it." 

Sibert  came  in  just  then.  Health  and  a  contented  mind 
had  given  him  a  cheerful  countenance.  He  whistled  as 
he  walked.    Kissed  first  his  mother,  then  me. 

"Here's  a  riddle,  mother,"  said  he.  "  'A  roadful,  a 
barnf ul,  you  cannot  catch  a  pipeful :   what  is  it  V  " 

"The  wind,  my  son.  I  heard  it  and  answered  it  be- 
fore you  were  born." 

"What,  the  wind?  I  dare  say.  Mother,  what  do  you 
think  of  my  little  missus?    Measured  with  a  yard  meas- 
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ure,  she'd  come  short  by  inches,  wouldn't  she?  Hasn't 
grown  much  since  she  left  Sibert's  Wood,  has  she  ?" 

"She  was  past  growing  age,"  said  Aunt  Caroline  coldly. 

The  long  day  wore  on.  I  moved  as  a  stranger  about 
the  old  house,  whose  every  nook  and  corner  I  knew  by 
heart ;  but  in  five  years  a  wall  had  been  built  round  me — 
I  had  yet  to  find  a  way  out 

"Where  is  Michael?"  I  asked  once. 

"He  went  to  Canterbury  for  his  father  this  morning," 
Aunt  Caroline  said;  "but  he  ought  to  be  back  by  now. 
Here  he  is,  too." 

I  looked  up  and  met  such  a  steadfast,  cheery  smile  as 
made  me  think  he  must  quite  have  forgotten  his  old  fancy 
for  me,  and  that  far-back  day  in  the  woods.  Surely  I 
was  a  rich  woman  indeed,  with  Sibert  for  a  husband  and 
Michael  for  a  brother. 

"So  we  are  going  to  keep  you,  Mercy,"  he  greeted  me. 
"I  always  had  a  fear  lest  some  lucky  farmer  over  Lucks- 
boat  way  might  step  in  and  carry  you  oflF  one  fine  mom- 
mg." 

"Sibert  lives  over  Lucksboat  way,"  I  laughed  nervously. 

"Ah,  yes,  of  course ;  since  old  Hassock  died." 

He  moved  away  at  a  summons  from  his  father,  as  curtly 
given  as  to  a  boy  of  fifteen,  but  his  cheerful  obedience 
never  failed;  only  when  I  caught  sight  of  his  face  after- 
ward I  saw  on  it  the  look  of  settled  tiredness  which  comes 
to  one  who  habitually  cheats  the  twenty-four  hours  of  their 
apportioned  time  for  sleep. 

"How  much  do  you  pay  a  pound  for  candles  ?"  I  whis- 
pered in  passing;  "and  do  you  buy  eights  or  tens?" 

A  second  of  groping  after  my  meaning,  a  flash  of  com- 
prehension, an  answering  smile : 

"Draw  the  string  of  your  bag,"  warned  he,  "and  keep 
the  cat  from  mewing." 

It  was  too  late : 
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'^hen  I  was  a  boy,"  grumbled  Uncle  Robert,  with  in- 
tuition which  was  partly  cunning,  "folks  were  wise  enough 
not  to  pester  me  with  books;  I'd  have  burnt  'em  if  they 
had.  I  hold  a  farmer  shouldn't  be  a  bookworm,  else  he's 
a  bad  farmer.  One  thing  at  a  time,  and  that  done  well, 
is  my  motto." 

"I  try  to  do  two  things  at  once  and  let  well  alone," 
laughed  Michael — if  jest  might  thereby  turn  away 
wrath. 

Love's  proverbially  blind  eyes  did  not  keep  me  from 
noting  this  difference  in  the  brothers :  Sibert  had  broken 
away  from  home  ties  and  trammels,  but  his  hot  temper 
could  ill  brook  the  interference  or  unwarranted  reprimand 
which  Michael  faced  with  so  imperturbable  and  sunny  a 
smile. 

The  long  day  came  to  an  end,  and  it  was  almost  with  a 
gasp  of  relief  I  stuck  the  pins  through  my  hat  when  I 
heard  Sibert  drive  round  from  the  stables.  I  looked  out 
of  Aunt  Caroline's  window  onto  a  moonlighted  garden, 
and  she  stood  beside  me: 

"Have  you  settled  when  it's  to  be  ?"  she  asked  abruptly. 

"No,  Aunt  Caroline." 

"Ah,  well,  of  course,  it's  more  your  concern  than  mine ; 
but  I'll  say  this,  Mercy,  and  I  never  thought  to  say  it  of 
you — so  long  as  Sib  is  set  on  marrying,  I'd  as  lieve  it  was 
you  as  any  other  girl."-  She  granted  one  more  concession, 
a  great  one,  "I'd  rather  'twas  you  than  a  good  many.  You 
know  what  my  ways  are,  and,  I  should  think  by  now  com- 
mon sense  has  told  you  you  can't  better  'em." 

"No,  Aunt  Caroline,"  I  said  meekly;  for  among  other 
things  common  sense  had  taught  me  to  agree  with  Aunt 
Caroline  while  she  was  in  the  way. 

Downstairs  Uncle  Bobert  pointed  a  waggish  finger  at 


me. 


Ah^  my  lady,"  said  he,  "I've  had  a  thumb  in  that  pie 
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of  your  love  affairs,  more  than  you  think,  and  youVe  got 
me  to  thank  for  a  lot." 

Thank,  did  he  say  ?  I  could  afford  to  smile  at  the  utter 
untruth  of  it,  having  the  knowledge  of  a  loan,  because  of 
which  Sibert's  pride  kept  him  from  speaking  till  he  had 
paid  it  back. 

The  moon  had  risen  silver  clear,  pitiless  of  mere  earth 
grubbers  where  she  sat,  throned  high  in  a  steel  heaven.  A 
north  wind  whistled  coldly  in  my  ears;  I  leaned  toward 
Sibert,  partly  for  warmth,  partly  because  he  drove  so 
silently,  never  breaking  on  the  clatter  of  cart  wheels  along 
a  frozen  road.  I  glanced  at  him  sideways;  his  profile 
showed  stem  in  the  white  glare  of  the  moon,  which  had 
bleached  his  brows,  his  fair  moustache,  frosted  his  lashes, 
till  he  became  the  Norseman  of  my  childhood's  fancies 
again. 

"Sibert,  I  got  on  all  right,  didn't  I  ?" 

"All  right,  Mercy  ?  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  What  are  you 
getting  at,  my  dear  ?" 

"I  wondered.  I  was  afraid — if  you  thought  your 
mother  wasn't  pleased  with  me  ?" 

His  laugh  was  reassuring  as  he  tucked  a  slipping  rug 
more  tightly  round  me : 

"Oh,  the  mother  was  pleased  with  you  right  enough. 
Fact  is,  Mercy,  I  hadn't  given  it  a  thought.  I  had  other 
things  to  think  of." 

This  was  abrupt  to  rudeness,  but  Sibert  and  I  were  not 
strangers  who  had  met  and  hailed  each  other  on  life's 
highway,  rather  were  we  travelers  who  had  marched  to- 
gether since  young  years,  at  times  the  one  lagging  behind 
the  other  for  a  space,  till  a  turn  in  the  road  came,  when 
the  one  chose  a  new  companion  to  march  with,  and  for  a 
time  the  other  walked  solitarily.  But  the  new  companion 
went  by  another  road,  and  he  and  I  marched  in  step  again, 
cognizant  of  each  other's  cares,  sharing  each  other'is  joys, 
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wishful  to  help  with  the  lightening  of  the  cares,  that  more 
blissful  might  be  the  shared  joys.  Sibert  had  placed  Num- 
parel  Mee  on  a  pedestal,  being  a  very  young  man  who 
found  her  beauty  a  thing  to  worship.  Came  disillusion. 
I  had  no  beauty,  there  was  not  even  a  pedestal  had  I 
wished  to  climb  one.  Kather — I  thought,  I  hoped,  I  be- 
lieved— was  a  dearer,  warmer  place  at  his  side,  heart- 
nearest,  heart-dearest.  Our  way  might  lead  through  mud 
and  slush,  happen  we  might  tread  thorns,  get  hurt  against 
the  flints,  but  together  our  eyes  were  set  to  the  goal  of 
humbly  performed  duties,  hardly  achieved  purposes,  pain- 
fully grasped  opportunities,  to  "the  Rest  that  remaineth^' 
for  those  even  though  they  should  have  "failed  much." 

It  was  not  so  much  while  I  was  driving  with  Sibert 
through  the  fine  clear  night,  skimming  glassy  roads  be- 
hind his  good  horse,  that  I  thought  of  these  things,  but 
when  he  was  not  with  me,  and,  kneeling  low,  I  thanked 
God  for  His  goodness.    ISTow: 

"Anything  I  can  help  you  with,  Sibert  ?" 

He  raised  his  whip  as  if  to  slash  the  horse,  repented, 
put  it  back  in  its  place : 

"It  is  the  waste  of  good  money  which  makes  me  angry, 
Mercy.  What  you  did  two  years  ago,  what  Michael  and 
I  did — it  has  all  been  of  no  use  practically — ^just  a  mat- 
ter of  bolstering  a  shaky  concern,  a  staving  off  of  what's 
bound  to  come  in  the  end." 

"Cannot  yau  or  Michael  do  anything  to  stop  it  ?" 

"I?  No.  You  see,  in  a  way,  I've  cut  myself  loose 
from  the  old  farm.  !N"ot  that  Michael  can  do  much  more 
with  the  guv'nor  than  I  can.  The  old  man  will  never 
give  up  his  place  at  the  helm,  so  there's  nothing  for  it  but 
to  see  a  good  ship  go  till  she  drifts  on  the  Goodwins." 

(Living  within  sound  of  sea  waves  had  sent  Sibert  to 
them  for  his  simile,  rather  than  to  the  lanes  and  fields.) 

"And  thei^  ?" 
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"Be  there  with  some  sort  of  a  lifeboat,  I  hope.  And 
what  doesn't  get  saved  will  be  wrecked,"  he  finished  gloom- 

"Even  wreckage  comes  ashore/'  I  said  softly.  "The 
sparrow  that  falls  to  the  ground,  the  wreckage  Uiat  floats 
on  the  waves " 

"Ah,  yes.  There  was  a  queer  old  word,  Mercy,  the 
Mees  used  to  call  you  by — ^what  was  it  ?" 

I  told  him : 

"  ^ Goods  of  Ood's  mercy f  "  I  explained  further. 

"And  my  luck,  my  undeserved  luck,"  said  he,  "that 
no  man  picked  you  up  till  I  came  along.  Did  ever  any- 
one try  to  pick  Wilsam  up  ?"  he  jested. 

The  rug  seemed  slipping  from  my  knees  again ;  I  leaned 
down  to  pull  it  in  place  and  did  not  answer,  and,  as  busy 
tucking  it  in  securely,  Sibert  did  not  notice  my  silence. 

"I  used  to  fancy  that  old  Michael ^"     He  paused 

inquiringly. 

"Did  you  ?"  said  I  indiflFerently. 

"Numparel  used  to  fancy  it,  too." 

"Did  she  ?"  said  I,  varying  the  pronoun. 

Sibert  would  not  come  indoors  when  we  reached  Lucks- 
boat,  did  not  even  get  down  to  help  me  from  the  dog- 
cart's high  step,  merely  steadied  the  horse  so  that  I  should 
spring  clear.  I  do  not  think  that  I  expected  it,  for  farmers 
were  chary  of  showing  attention  to  their  girls — some  of 
them.  He  held  me  to  him  and  kissed  me  so  that  his  frost- 
rimmed  moustache  brushed  wetly  against  my  face. 

I  stood  at  the  gate  till  I  could  no  longer  hear  the  light 
clatter  of  wheels.  Indoors  two  welcomes — ^nay,  three — 
waited  me.  Hannah  Anseed's  green  eyes  glowed  in  her 
lean,  smile-wrinkled  face ;  she  held  a  letter  toward  me : 

"I've  lit  a  fire  up  in  yer  room,  dearie ;  I  dessayed  ye'd 
be  clemmed  wi'  th'  cold  ride  home  to-night,  an'  it's  a 
draughty  room  in  winter.    I  'member " 
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"Ah,  yes,"  I  stopped  her,  for  the  same  wave  of  thought 
lapped  over  me.  "I  know  what  you  are  remembering, 
Hannah,  the  ever-so-long-ago  night  when  I  crept  down- 
stairs to  the  kitchen  to  get  warm  beside  you  and  Albit-Ed." 

"An'  he  took  an'  rubbed  yer  littl'  blue  toes  wi'  dry  mus- 
tard, an'  you  was  that  stuck  up  fur  a  littl'  un,  you  wasn't 
sure  ef  you'd  'low  him  to." 

"Hannah,  tell  me" — I  held  her  two  hands  in  mine  be- 
seechingly— "I've  lost  my  stuck-uppedness  since  then, 
haven't  I  ?" 

"You  ain't  so  bad  as  you  was,"  she  conceded. 

By  the  dancing  fire  flames  of  a  wood  fire  I  sat  on  the 
hearth  rug  to  read  mother  Polly's  letter,  disdaining  can- 
dles. It  was  the  same  room  in  which  an  orphan  had  shiv- 
ered miserably  in  the  cold  expanse  of  a  four-post  bed,  but 
its  aspect  was  changed.  The  big  four-post  bed  was  there, 
robbed  of  some  of  its  funereal  hangings ;  most  of  the  black 
and  somewhat  worm-eaten  furniture  was  there — a  little 
had  been  added.  In  an  old  maidish  way  I  liked  to  gather 
my  own  particular  household  gods  about  me:  books  were 
on  all  the  shelves;  pictures  had  come  down  to  eye-level; 
a  litter  of  needlework  lay  on  spindle-legged  tables ;  a  wine- 
glass with  a  spiral  twist  in  its  stem  held  violets  Sibert  had 
brought  me  from  Salutation  Farm  the  day  before ;  the  lid 
of  a  lacquer  tea-caddy  shut  over  my  lace  bobbins ;  a  tureen 
of  Mason's  ironstone  china,  sole  survivor  of  its  fellows, 
held  a  fire  of  yellow  crocuses,  with  snowdrops  nodding 
slenderly  above  them.  In  these  lines  fallen  on  pleasant 
places  I  read  mother  Polly's  letter: 

"Mercy  Pardilow,"  she  began,  "I  have  forgotten  the 
color  of  your  hair — ^very  nearly  that  is,  or  is  it  seaweed 
covers  Wilsam  ?  I  have  heard  your  news,  I  can't  tell  how, 
probably  the  winged  things  of  the  air  carried  the  message. 
My  dear,  I  am  the  thankfuUest  woman  in  consequence,  be- 
cause— oh,  well,  you  know  why.    So  Sibert  Gatehouse  has 
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found  his  mate  at  last?  I  wondered  how  long  it  would 
take  him.  Men  are  such  blind,  blundering  duffers ;  I  tell 
the  professor,  if  ever  I  went  to  Parliament,  I  should  pro- 
pose a  Board  of  Matrimony,  managed  by  women,  so  as  to 
take  all  the  trouble,  beyond  the  incidental  one  of  earning 
an  income,  off  the  men's  shoulders.  Come  and  tell  your 
news  over  again  to  the  grandmother  of  Nonesuch.  I  shall 
start  watching  for  you,  so  soon  as  I  think  you  have  read 
this.  We  call  him  If  onesuch  because  he  is  the  son  of  Num- 
parel.  He  is  a  beauty !  I  am  certain,  and  so  are  IN^um- 
parel  and  Ferdy,  that  none  of  my  boys  were  so  fine  at  his 
age.  He  is  a  baby  born  with  a  mission,  too,  and  is  by  way 
of  fulfilling  it — that  of  resurrecting  his  grandfather  from 
Anglo-Saxon  dust.  Such  a  mercy  the  professor  has  given 
up  writing  what  no  publisher  was  kind  enough  to  take  off 
his  hands,  for  I  always  had  a  feeling  in  my  bones  that  one 
day  your  "silver  man"  would  turn  into  a  pillar  of  MSS. 
or  that  he  would  be  buried  under  a  pile  of  it.  You  must 
see  the  study  when  you  come ;  it  is  the  queerest  mixture 
of  ancient  learning  and  modern  toys.  And  the  boys,  par- 
ticularly the  proud  godfathers,  absolutely  spread  them- 
selves for  Nonesuch  to  try  his  first  steps  on.  I  do  not  so 
much  regret  that  my  seventh  was  my  last,  now  Numparel 
is  willing  to  lend  me  her  boy.  Come  if  you  love  me,  says 
mother  Polly." 
So  I  went 
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WOBD  OF  MICHAEL  GATEHOUSE 

The  day  after  Mercy  Pardilow's  visit  to  Sibert's  Wood 
Michael  Gatehouse  came  into  his  mother's  dairy  early  in 
the  afternoon,  and  found  her  filling  the  churn  with  cream 
for  the  next  day's  butter  making. 

"Give  us  a  glass  of  milk  and  a  biscuit,  mother,"  said  he, 
"and  don't  wait  for  me  at  tea-time." 

"Where  are  you  off  to,  Michael  ?" 

"To  Seawall.  I  shall  spend  the  evening  with  Mr. 
Knightrider — if  he'll  have  me." 

"The  man  who  pays  you  now  and  again  for  doing  a  bit 
of  writing  for  his  magazine  ?" 

"Yes,  mother." 

"What  about  your  leg;  can  you  manage  the  walk  there 
and  back  ?" 

He  laughed  mirthlessly : 

"My  leg  must  go  if  I  want  it  to,  mother,  and  just  now 
I  have  a  feeling  I  must  clear  out  and  go  somewhere — 
anywhere — away  from  the  farm.  And  old  Knightrider  is 
very  good  to  me." 

Mrs.  Gatehouse  sighed,  but  said  nothing,  yet  she  would 
have  given  years  out  of  her  life  to  secure  the  happiness  of 
her  two  boys ;  but  she  had  a  tongue  which  sometimes  love 
sharpened  rather  than  softened. 

"Will  you  be  late  back  ?"  she  inquired. 

844 
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"Probably.  Ask  father  to  leave  the  front  door  unlocked 
when  you  go  to  bed,  will  you  ?" 

Mrs.  Gatehouse  did  as  she  was  asked,  and  her  husband 
sneered  at  "the  tomfoolery  of  making  a  friend  of  a  man 
who  was  no  farmer." 

"I  don't  mind  who  his  friends  are,  but  I'm  thinking  of 
his  lameness  and  the  long  walk." 

This  Mr.  Gatehouse  designated  as  "more  tomfoolery." 

The  lame  leg  covered  the  distance  between  Sibert's  Wood 
and  Seawall  in  fair  time,  and  the  evening  was  yet  young 
when  the  little  town  lay  before  him;  its  lights  under  a 
black  sky  looked  as  if  all  the  stars  of  heaven  had  fallen 
into  the  space  of  a  few  acres.  The  moon  had  not  yet 
risen,  a  fine  rain  had  succeeded  the  frost  of  yesterday — 
penetrating,  enveloping,  but  not  specially  discomforting  to 
Michael  Gatehouse. 

Standing  on  the  pavement,  recognizing  nobody  because 
she  was  wrestling  with  an  umbrella  which  refused  to  "go 
up,"  was  Marybud  Mee.  Michael  knew  her  slightly,  and 
proflPered  assistance,  which,  in  her  nervous,  retiring  fash- 
ion, she  refused,  persisted  in  her  efforts  without  success, 
stood  baffled.  Seeing  which,  he  took  the  offending  um- 
brella, opened  it,  held  it  over  her,  and  proceeded  to  walk 
by  her  side  for  a  matter  of  ten  minutes,  as  time  is  meas- 
ured, till  they  stopped  beside  the  Mees'  door.  Neither 
spoke,  for  Marybud's  shyness  was  proverbial  in  the  fam- 
ily. Her  father  had  once  described  her  as  "a  girl  who 
loved  home  as  much  as  she  hated  At  Homes,"  and,  so  true 
was  this,  it  could  not  be  forgotten.  At  parting  she  held 
out  her  little  wet-gloved  hand,  thanked  him  hurriedly,  and 
as  hurriedly  explained  she  had  been  taking  her  boys'  class 
for  carving  and  fretwork,  which  made  her  late  because  they 
wanted  her  to  sing  to  them.  The  light  of  a  street  lamp 
fell  on  her  raised  eyes,  gray  and  luminous,  and  there 
flashed  through  his  mind  words  of  the  son  of  Jesse :  ''Clear 
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shining  after  rain/*  Somehow  the  phrase  remained  with 
him.  Once  he  caught  himself  wondering  what  her  singing 
voice  would  be  like,  whose  speaking  voice  was  so  small. 

He  next  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  tall,  dingy  house 
at  the  other  end  of  Seawall,  where  lived  Henry  Knight- 
rider,  a  man  of  seventy  odd  years,  but  with  an  intellect  so 
marvelously  young  he  had  been  heard  to  wish  the  law 
would  permit  his  best  friend  to  drug  him  to  the  soundest 
of  all  sleeps  when  he  saw  signs  of  its  weakening.  What 
had  at  first  been  a  week-end  summer  house  was  becoming, 
as  the  years  went  on,  more  and  more  a  place  to  come  to  for 
rest  when  the  business  of  his  London  office  pressed  too 
hardly  on  him,  and  from  this  quiet  comer,  which  few 
knew  of,  he  controlled,  edited,  supervised  much  journal- 
istic matter. 

He  peeped  up  over  the  back  of  his  big  leather  chair 
when  he  heard  the  door  open. 

"The  wish  was  father  to  the  thought  when  I  told  my 
housekeeper  it  was  your  knock,"  he  greeted  Michael  Gate- 
house. "Come  in,  my  boy — come  in.  Find  a  seat  for 
yourself,  if  you  can.  Farmers  tell  me  stones  grow  in  the 
fields  if  they  are  left  alone;  I  am  certain  books  grow  in 
my  den,  and  you  know  that  of  the  making  of  them  Hhere 
is  no  end.'  They'll  choke  me  one  of  these  days."  His 
laugh  was  dry  and  asthmatic. 

Michael  moved  a  pile  of  them  with  the  care  one  gives 
to  that  which  is  precious,  as  indeed  books  were  to  him.  He 
touched  them  lingeringly,  because  he  cared  for  them. 

"What  have  you  brought  me,  Gatehouse?" 

"Nothing,  sir," 

A  slight  frown  shifted  the  lights  and  shadows  on  the 
yellow,  wizened  face : 

"How's  that  ?  I  told  you  I'd  got  room  next  month  for 
a  decent  poem,  or  something  as  good — -and  short,  in  prose." 

"I  know.     I  tried." 
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^^Ah,  if  it  has  come  to  trying — it  was  as  well  you  left  it. 
Been  extra  busy  leveling  molehills  lately  ?" 

Michael's  laugh  was  appreciative,  his  manner  touched 
with  homage  for  this  man  of  diminutive  size  and  stature, 
who  was  nevertheless  by  way  of  being  a  giant  in  that  world 
of  books  to  which  the  young  man's  thoughts  turned  for 
solace,  rest,  recreation,  what  you  will. 

"I  don't  know  that  we're  extra  busy  just  now,  though  a 
man  can  always  find  as  much  as  he  wants  to  do  on  a  farm. 
But  there  are  other  things  to  be  leveled  besides  molehills. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  just  waste  my  time  trying.  I  al- 
ways know  I'm  a  fool  to  let  such  a  feeling  get  the  upper 
hand  of  me,  so  when  it  came  over  me  to-day  I  thought  I'd 
just  walk  across  and  see  you.  Hope  I  haven't  taken  a 
liberty,  sir." 

"Fill  your  pipe,  boy."  The  little  man  rammed  tobacco 
into  the  huge  bowl  of  his,  and  passed  a  battered  leaden  jar 
across  the  table.  Then  he  ran  his  eye  quickly  along  one 
of  the  many  bookshelves  which  lined  the  room,  and  pulled 
out  the  volume  he  wanted. 

"Listen  to  this,"  said  he.  "A  parson  wrote  it;  he  wrote 
sermons  besides,  but  it  isn't  his  sermons  folks  read  nowa- 
days: 

"  'Though  man  is  of  all  others  the  most  curious  vehicle,' 
said  my  father,  'yet  at  the  sam^  time  'tis  of  so  slight  a 
frame,  and  so  totteringly  put  together,  that  the  sudden 
jerks  and  hard  jostlings  it  unavoidably  meets  with  in  this 
rugged  journey  would  overset  and  tear  it  to  pieces  a  dozen 
times  a  day,  was  it  not,  brother  Toby,  that  there  is  a  secret 
spring  within  us' — 'Which  spring,'  said  my  Uncle  Toby, 
'I  take  to  be  religion' — 'Will  that  set  my  child's  nose  on?' 
cried  my  father,  letting  go  his  finger  and  striking  one  hand 
against  the  other.  'It  makes  everything  straight  for  us,' 
answered  my  Uncle  Toby.' 

"Eh,  Gatehouse,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 
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Michael  bent  his  head : 

"If  I  didn't  believe  it,"  said  he,  "the  knots  never  could 
be  untied,  the  molehills  never  could  be  leveled,  the  tangles 
never  could  be  straightened.  As  it  is — I  shall  be  twenty- 
eight  next  month,"  he  finished  with  seeming  irrelevance. 

Henry  Knightrider's  gaze  rested  thoughtfully,  even  af- 
fectionately, on  the  worn  young  face,  perhaps  he  noted  the 
sweet  strength  of  a  repressed  will  in  it. 

"The  Master  was  thirty  years  old  when  He  began  to 
teach,"  he  said  slowly — "began,  mark  you.  By  the  way,  I 
sometimes  feel  inclined  to  remind  the  very  young  curates 
of  that,  when  they  try  to  drown  me  in  the  rhetoric  of  their 
schoolboy  experiences.  But  think  of  it.  Gatehouse,  thirty 
years  for  learning,  three  years  for  teaching;  it  doesn't  alto- 
gether march  with  our  arithmetic,  does  it  ?  And  mark  you, 
also,  how  little  the  curtain  is  lifted  during  the  years  of 
probation.  He  was  subject  to  Joseph  the  carpenter,  but 
who  knows  if  carpentering  came  easy  to  Him  ?  Monoto- 
nous, needless,  irksome,  may  have  seemed  the  planing  and 
sawing,  the  fitting  and  joining.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it,  the  Christ  life  is  not  an  easy  life,  was  not  meant  to  be 
easy.  The  Master's  promise  to  us  was,  'I  come  not  to 
bring  peace  upon  the  earth,  but  a  sword.'  A  sword  pierced 
through  His  own  mother's  heart,  and  we  never  read  that 
of  any  women.  He  loved  one  better." 

For  some  minutes  the  two  men  smoked  in  silence,  then 
the  younger  leaned  forward : 

"I  told  you  I  had  brought  nothing,"  he  hesitated ;  "I 

haven't — for  the  magazine,  that  is — ^but "     He'  took 

out  a  shabby  pocketbook  and  opened  it,  passed  it  to  Mr. 
Knightrider.    The  old  man  read  slowly : 

"Life  is  fuller  of  compensations  and  alleviations  than 
one  sees  at  first  glance.  The  blind  perceive  things  which 
they  that  have  eyes  do  not  discern;  there  are  melodies 
which  only  fall  on  deaf  ears;  the  mind  of  a  cripple  may 
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travel  further  than  the  man  whose  legs  are  not  bent ;  the 
dumb  may  be  as  the  honored  dead^  who  in  death  yet  speak. 
The  young  have  hope ;  the  middle-aged,  experience ;  the  old, 
their  memories." 

^^And  what  are  the  compensations  to  the  undersized 
men  ?"  he  asked  whimsically. 

Michael's  steady  eyes  did  not  waver: 

"I  don't  know  any  undersized  men,  sir,"  he  said  simply. 

"Then  there's  something  wrong  with  your  sight,  young 
man,  and  you'll  need  to  see  an  oculist.  Have  I  liberty  to 
add  thereto,  as  they  say  of  the  by-laws  ?" 

He  scribbled  a  few  lines,  and  passed  the  book  back  to 
Michael. 

"To  the  old  and  undersized  belong  the  compensations 
of  the  company  of  young  men  and  books,"  he  read. 

"But  the  j&rst  cannot  be  much  pleasure  to  you,  sir.  You 
let  us  come,  you  sometimes  let  us  prate  ignorantly,  fool- 
ishly— I  don't  know  if  you  guess  how  we  value  the  privi- 
lege.    But  your  pleasure  ?" 

The  old  man  nodded. 

"More,  much  more  than  you  think,"  he  said.  "You 
bring  me  your  thoughts,  your  plans,  your  ideas ;  they  are 
often  crude,  untenable.  But  they  are  fresh,  they  are  real, 
they  interest  me.  There  was  an  American  bishop  who  lay 
dying,  and  he  told  the  watchers  round  his  bed  that  he  was 
dying  seventy-seven  years  young.  I  shall  die  that  way,  if 
you  young  ones  will  some  of  you  keep  me  company.  But 
make  the  most  of  life,"  counseled  the  old  man ;  "make  the 
very  most  of  life — in  the  right  way.  What  have  you  to 
handicap  you — ^you  who  are  young  ?" 

"Poverty  handicaps  some,"  suggested  rather  than  op- 
posed Michael. 

"Make  that  an  incentive — let  it  spur  you  on  in  the  race, 
not  deter  you." 

"Constant  grinding,  is  it  not  wearing  ?"  asked  Michael, 
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somewhat  as  one  who  knew  of  what  he  was  speaking. 
"Doesn't  it  make  one  humdrum,  colorless,  turning  the  but- 
terfly into  a  moth,  choking  the  flower  of  thought  till  it  be- 
comes a  weed  ?" 

"Root  out  the  weeds,  in  the  night  if  need  be  while  others 
are  sleeping  and  taking  their  rest,"  said  the  elder  man 
strongly,  "then  cherish  the  flower  of  thought  which  re- 
mains, even  though  it  be  but  a  small  one;  water  it  with 
your  tears,  sun  it  with  your  smiles,  let  others  inhale  its 
fragrance,  and  at  length,  if  it  be  worthy,  present  it  to  the 
Master." 

"Ill  health,  sickness  ?"  further  suggested  Michael. 

"Ah,  there  you  have  me,"  said  Henry  Knightrider 
sadly,  "so  far  as  work  is  concerned.  But  the  most  beauti- 
ful life  I  ever  knew  was  spent  on  a  bed  of  pain,  by  a 
woman  who,  as  years  went  on,  exchanged  the  agony  of 
pain  for  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  which  crept  slowly  upward 
as  the  pain  lessened.  Gatehouse,  that  woman  was  my  sis- 
ter. I  also  know  a  man  whose  brilliant  brains  promised 
an  extraordinary  career" — his  face  darkened  and  saddened 
inexpressibly.    Michael  waited. 

"He  lived  a  life  of  his  own  planning,"  Mr.  Knightrider 
went  on  with  some  sternness,  "at  his  own  cost,  and  so  long 
as  life  lasts  he  will  have  to  go  on  paying  the  costs — and 
the  devil  is  an  extortionate  money  lender.  That  man  is 
sixty  now,  with  perhaps  twenty  or  more  years  ahead  of 
him,  and  he  spends  his  days  in  arranging  pebbles  in  little 
patterns,  all  day,  every  day ;  they  tell  me  he  is  getting  to 
prefer  lucifer  matches.  The  most  promising  sign  that  his 
intelligence  is  not  entirely  dead  is  when  a  military  band 
passes  the  house,  he  takes  a  concertina  and  tries  to  imi- 
tate their  tunes;  he  composed  music  in  his  time.  That 
man  is  my  brother." 

It  was  late  when  Michael  Gatehouse  left  his  old  friend. 
His  solitary  footsteps  echoed  on  the  wet  pavements,  and 
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the  lights  of  Seawall  were  few  and  mostly  in  the  upper 
windows.  Stilly  and  silently  the  rain  which  had  suc- 
ceeded many  frosts  was  falling.  Soon  he  left  behind  him 
even  the  scattered  houses,  felt  under  his  feet  the  yielding 
mud  of  country  roads,  by  whose  sides  lay  the  long  fields, 
some  still  ploughed  and  bare,  others  with  the  young  corn 
sprouting  greenly  in  the  furrows.  At  length  he  reached 
home,  dragging  his  lame  leg  wearily.  He  found  the  key 
in  its  accustomed  secret  place,  entered  a  dark  and  silent 
house,  ghostly  as  if  deserted  by  all  its  inmates,  groped  for 
matches,  found  them;  crept  (ghostly  himself)  up  to  his 
room  under  the  roof.  He  looked  out  on  a  night  lightened 
now  by  the  hitherto  obscured  moon;  rain  had  ceased. 
Came  again  and  unbidden  to  his  mind  the  psalmist's 
words,  ''Clear  shining  after  rain."  The  comfort  of  Henry 
Knightrider's  strong  counsel  wrapped  him.  He  fell 
asleep. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 


mercy's  word 


I  LEFT  Lucksboat  quite  early  on  a  March  morning  to  go 
and  see  mother  Polly.  She  must  have  been  watching  for 
me,  for  down  the  steps  she  came,  drawing  me  up  them  in 
her  dear,  impetuous  fashion. 

"You  have  disappointed  me  once  this  morning,"  said 
she,  "but  nothing  matters  now  you  have  really  come." 

"Dear  mother  Polly,  how  did  I  disappoint  you  ?" 

"I  was  in  the  kitchen,  my  dear,  and  I  heard  a  knock, 
and  I  brought  my  most  welcoming  smile  to  answer  it." 

"And  it  wasn't  I?" 

"It  was  the  baker.    So  I  took  a  loaf." 

"And  the  smile,  mother  Polly  ?" 

"Oh,  I  had  still  got  it  on;  there  hadn't  been  time  to 
take  it  oflf  all  in  a  second  of  time." 

"But  the  baker  ?" 

"Oh,  I  suppose  he  was  pleased,  he  said  it  was  a  fine  day. 
And  now  you  have  come,  I  am  quite  sure,  with  him,  it  is 
a  fine  day." 

Mother  Polly  had  a  fashion  all  her  own  of  starting  the 
morning's  work  with  a  big  covering  apron,  but  as  her  work 
increased  and  the  day  advanced,  so  one  layer  of  apron 
succeeded  another,  till  except  for  the  sleeves  (and  these 
were  covered  to  the  elbow  in  other  sleeves),  one  wondered 
what  the  gown  far  underneath,  which  so  seldom  saw  morn- 
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ing  lights  was  like.  And  not  one  of  them  all  did  she  dis- 
card now  for  me. 

"The  sands  upon  the  seashore  are  scanty,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham  few,  compared  with  the  number 
of  duties  I  crowd  into  my  days,"  laughed  she.  "Just  now 
I  am  preparing  the  corpse  of  a  dear  young  rabbit  for  per- 
sonal and  general  consumption.  You  remember  the  boys* 
rabbits,  Mercy  ?  I  think  this  must  be  a  many  times  great- 
grandchild of  them." 

"And  you  used  so  to  hate  cooking,  mother  Polly." 

"I've  grown  older  since  then,  Mercy.  The  other  day  I 
unearthed  an  ancient  copybook  which  exhorts  us  to  hate 
nothing  but  sin,  and  that  we  should  hate  with  all  our 
hearts." 

"Shouldn't  we  be  unbearable  to  live  with,  and  uninter- 
esting as  neighbors,  if  we  lived  up  to  copybook  axioms  ?" 
inquired  a  voice  (grown  a  little  older  and  fuller  than  when 
I  first  heard  it  in  St.  Jude's  churchyard). 

"It's  Numparel,"  I  cried  joyfully,  and  turned  to  greet 
her. 

"Numparel  as  ever  was,"  she  said  calmly,  and  proceeded 
to  kiss  me  as  coolly  and  prettily  as  I  suppose  she  kissed  her 
many  friends  in  the  fiUed-up-with-social-duties  life  which 
was  hers  now.  I  had  always  known  she  was  beautiful; 
now  her  beauty  was  finished,  enhanced,  accentuated  (as  I 
suppose  is  that  of  all  beautiful  jewels),  by  a  rich  setting. 
We  talked,  I  think  there  was  not  a  half  hour  when  we  did 
not  talk,  but  never  did  I  get  below  the  fine  delicate  sur- 
face ;  a  smiling  "Thus  far"  met  and  lightly,  daintily,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  repulsed  me.  At  first  I  rubbed  my 
eyes  to  keep  the  surprise  out  of  them,  later  I  rubbed  them 
to  keep  a  tear  out.  • 

"I  cannot  think  how  mother  manages  without  a  maid, 
or  how  I  could  have  existed  at  home  without  one."  Num- 
parel's  voice  had  acquired  a  slightly  affected  drawl. 
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Her  mother  laughed  merrily: 

"Oh,  my  dear,  it  was  only  the  cooking  I  ever  minded, 
and  I'm  rewarded  for  that  because  I  rather  love  to  see  a 
man  eat  a  well-cooked  dinner ;  he  begins  with  such  a  lively 
sense  of  favors  to  come." 

"Ferdy  says  there  comes  an  age  when  the  joy  of  living 
gives  place  to  the  joy  of  dining,"  said  his  wife. 

"Would  that  not  be  what  some  folks  would  call  good  liv- 
ing ?"  mother  Polly  joked  demurely.  "Dears,  I  warn  you 
to  be  content  with  an  inch  allowance  of  soup  at  lunch ;  I 
was  putting  in  some  salt,  scraping  at  a  lump,  you  know^ 
and  the  lump  fell  in.  I  ladled  it  out  as  quickly  as  I  could, 
but  salt  melts  rather  quickly  also,  doesn't  it  ?" 

"Dear  mother,  what  unnecessary  details!"  Numparel 
protested  almost  unhappily.  I  tried  to  put  my  word  in 
edgewise : 

"Your  baby,  Numparel — I  should  tell  you  I'd  come  on 
purpose  to  see  your  baby,  if  mother  Polly  weren't  here." 

"The  boy?  Oh,  you  must  wait.  Auntie  Mercy;  he  is 
asleep  just  now.  (Such  a  blessing  that  babies  require  so 
many  hours'  sleep  out  of  the  twenty-four,  isn't  it?)  And 
Ferdy  insists  on  his  being  brought  up  like  a  clockwork  toy. 
His  times  and  seasons  are  measured  out  by  hours  and  half 
hours,  his  food  by  tablespoons  and  teaspoons.  We  keep  a 
sort  of  diary  of  what  we  are  to  expect  at  the  different  ages 
of  his  infantile  career;  he  was  rather  clever  in  timing 
his  first  tooth,  but  according  to  the  book  he  is  a  trifle  back- 
ward in  saying  daddy  and  mummie." 

"Then  I  must  just  sit  down  and  sew,"  said  I  discon- 
solately, for  my  arms  wanted  so  badly  to  hold  Numparel's 
baby. 

"Mercy,  why  have  you  brought  your  sewing?"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"I  have  an  old-fashioned  desire  to  go  to  my  husband  as 
our  great-grandmothers  went  to  their  husbands,  with  linen 
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presses  filled,  and  clothing — of  sorts,"  I  laughed,  "and 
mother  Polly  is  such  a  famous  cutter-out." 

"What  fun!  I  don't  helieve  I  set  a  single  stitch  in 
mine,  but  I  must  in  yours — certainly  I  must,  Mercy.  It 
will  be  tremendously  interesting  to  help  make  a  garment 
for  Sibert's  wife.  I  wonder — I  wonder  ever  so  much — 
if  he  makes  love  to  you  as  he  tried  to  make  love  to  me, 
poor  boy." 

Her  bright  eyes  challenged  me  to  retort. 

"We  are  a  very  practical  couple,"  I  told  her  quietly. 
"We  do  without  much  lovemaking,  perhaps  (something  in- 
side hurt  me  into  saying  it)  "we  are  so  sure  of  the  love 
we  have,  there  is  no  need  to  make  more." 

"You  dear  silly,"  she  said  lightly.  "Now  give  me  some 
sewing  to  do." 

I  refused;  she  insisted,  borrowed  my  thimble,  set  six 
stitches,  lost  the  thimble,  and  tossed  aside  the  work. 

"We  are  all  kleptomaniacs  more  or  less,"  she  explained. 
"With  some  of  course  it  is  more  fully  developed  than  with 
others.  With  Ferdy  it  is  matches,  and  he  isn't  even 
ashamed.  With  me  I  think  it  is  other  people's  thimbles, 
but  I  do  try  to  return  all  that  don't  fit,  unless  I  lose  them. 
I'm  fearfully  sorry,  Mercy  dear." 

A  tiny  cry,  younger  than  belonged  to  any  of  mother 
Polly's  seven,  fell  on  our  ears,  and  the  young  grandmother 
rushed  away  in  its  direction  with  the  velocity  of  an  au- 
tumn gale,  while  Numparel  smiled  and  waited. 

"It  is  quite  ridiculous  to  think  of  her  as  a  grand- 
mother," she  said  indulgently,  "and  she's  so  awfully  fond 
of  Nonesuch,  I  just  let  her  adopt  him  while  we're  here. 
The  parent,  too,  makes  a  quite  capital  nurse." 

"Are  you  staying  long  ?"  I  asked. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  in  the  old  pretty  way  I  re- 
membered : 

"It  depends  on  Ferdy.    We  are  such  wanderers,  and  I 
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usually  follow  his  lead,  unless  of  course  it  happens  not  to 
be  in  nay  direction — such  as  living  with  his  mother. 
Mercy,  I  simply  couldn't  do  that." 

Her  air  of  comic  tragedy  provoked  me  to  ask  her  why. 

^^She  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  purple  and  fine  linen, 
and  some  doctors  say  that,  surrounded  by  purple  for  six 
weeks,  a  person  would  go  out  of  his  or  her  mind  at  the 
end.  Think  what  might  happen  to  me  if  I  looked  at  pur- 
ple for  an  indefinite  period,  even  coupled  with  fine  linen 
more  or  less  underneath.  Melancholia  would  result,  with 
matricidal  tendencies.  She  is  fabulously  rich.  I  always 
try  to  remember  that  when  we  pay  her  quite  long  visits." 

"Numparel, — ^Numparel,"  I  cried,  and  I  would  have 
pushed  the  fair,  smiling  face  aside  to  find  the  little,  dear 
Numparel  I  used  to  know.  But  she  turned  an  adder's  ear 
(albeit  a  dainty  pink  one),  and  would  none  of  my  grop- 
ings  for  another.  So  I  desisted,  but  I  kept  my  faith — I 
keep  it  still — some  day  the  Numparel  we  knew  first  and 
loved  most  will  come  back  to  us.  She  will  grow  tired, 
homesick,  perhaps  ill,  perhaps  poor,  then  she  will  return 
to  us.    Mother  Polly  and  I  will  not  fail  her  then. 

Mother  Polly  had  written  me  that  her  grandson  was  a 
finer,  more  wonderful  baby  than  any  of  her  own  had  been. 
I  looked  for  a  veritable  nonesuch  when  she  brought  him 
in.  Somewhere  among  yards  of  frilled  lace,  embroidered 
cambric,  broad  satin  ribbons,  I  found  a  thumb-prayer-book- 
sized  edition  of  Ferdinand  Walkup;  a  little  middle-aged 
face,  black  eyes  which  peered  up  and  over  his  white  cheeks 
(almost  they  set  me  searching  for  his  father's  monocle) 
regarded  me  stolidly ;  his  mouth  was  sensible  and  unbaby- 
ish. 

"There,"  cried  mother  Polly,  and  into  one  word  she 
pressed  all  the  notes  of  adoration,  pride,  and  affection  it 
was  possible,  and  all  that  was  not  comprised  in  one  word 
shone  from  her  gay,  grandmotherly  eyes. 
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I  had  an  intuition  that  Numparel's  vision  was  clearer, 
that  in  her  heart  was  an  unacknowledged  disappointment, 
a  grudge  with  no  one  to  vent  it  on,  that  son  of  hers  should 
have  inherited  his  father's  features  and  not  hers.  At  pres- 
ent only  the  pride  of  mothership  was  apparent,  later  per- 
chance little  Nonesuch  would  dig  and  find  the  love,  nor 
miss  a  tenderness  he  had  never  Imown. 
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I  PLEADED  for  a  long  engagement.  I  think  I  wanted 
time  to  get  used  to  my  new  happiness ;  to  take  it  out,  and 
look  at  it  in  secret,  even  to  play  with ;  for  the  moment  to 
cheat  myself  into  supposing  its  non-existence ;  than  all  at 
once  to  reassure  myself  that  Sibert  Gatehouse's  love  was 
mine. 

With  Sibert  himself  this  had  no  weight;  it  was  mere 
nonsense,  perhaps  fool's  talk. 

"Let's  get  married  and  settled  down,  old  girl,"  said  he. 
"I  want  a  housekeeper,  and  I  haven't  much  time  for  court- 
ing." 

I  delighted  to  tell  Hannah  these  were  his  only  reasons, 
that  nothing  more  tender  or  sentimental  ever  touched  his 
lips. 

"Pack  o'  nonsense,"  said  she.  "You  ain't  the  on'y 
couple  I've  knowed,  though  I  don't  say  but  what  you're 
fonder  of  him,  Miss  Mercy,  than  what  he  is  of  you." 

"No,  no,"  I  cried  emphatically.  And  in  the  night  when 
none  heard  me  I  cried,  "No,  no,"  again. 

"Dessay  you've  boath  got  enow  to  start  with.  More'n 
I  had,"  she  looked  away  beyond  the  cottage  where  she  and 
Anseed  started  their  married  life ;  perhaps  she  looked  to- 
ward the  gap  in  the  cliff  where  Aunt  Milly  and  Mr.  Has- 
sock lay  buried.  I  touched  her  gently  to  call  her  back 
from  musings  on  the  past  if  I  could. 

S58 
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"You'll  come  to  my  wedding,  Hannah — ^you  and  Albit- 
Ed  ?" 

"Aye,  my  dearie,  we'll  come  right  enow,  though,  given 
eh'ice,  I'd  rather  look  on  at  a  funeral  than  a  weddin' ;  th' 
one  you're  at  th'  eend  o'  trouble,  t'other's  on'y  th'  be- 
ginnin'." 

"But  I  want  to  be  at  the  beginning,  even  if  it's  to  be 
trouble,"  I  said.  "I  think  I  don't  want  the  end  to  be  in  a 
hurry  to  come.  You  see,  I  never  thought  I  was  going  to 
be  so  happy,  Hanilah." 

"Not  when  you  read  me  that  there  rubbidge  'bout  how 
peaceful  an  old  maid's  life  could  be  ?"  Hannah  laughed 
shrewdly.  "I  up  an'  told  you  then  as  'twas  more  sensibler 
to  be  in  love  wi'  a  man  than  a  wirtue.  Seems  you  took 
my  adwice,"  she  finished  drily. 

"Yes,  Hannah,"  said  I. 

So  when  summer  was  at  an  end,  her  wealth  of  flowers 
diminishing,  the  harvest  of  corn  and  fruit  gathered  (we 
knew  nothing  of  hops  at  Lucksboat),  my  wedding  day 
came,  and  in  a  kind  of  dream  I  went  through  with  it.  I 
remember  Uncle  Robert  came  early  in  the  day,  with  little 
difference  in  his  manner  save  that  he  sneered  at  us  smil- 
ingly, instead  of  scowlingly;  Aunt  Caroline  looked  hand- 
some but  gloomy  in  her  plum-colored  silk  (she  carried  pur- 
ple asters  of  too  blue  a  shade).  I  believe  her  eyes  never 
left  Sibert's  face  all  the  time,  and  her  hand  shook  more 
than  mine  when  we  signed  our  names  in  the  vestry.  The 
dear  ladies  from  Salutation  Farm  were  there,  with  their 
never-failing  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  love  and 
marriage. 

"With  you  and  Sibert,"  they  said  quaintly,  "it  is  as  if 
one  of  us  had  a  son  and  the  other  a  daughter,  and  they 
grew  up  and  married.  My  dear,  it  is  beautiful,  and  it 
makes  us  very  happy  seeing  you  two  so  happy — if  only 
dear  brother  Pearce  were  with  us.     You'll  notice  we've 
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gone  into  color  with  our  bonnets  out  of  respect  to  the 
bride,  but  you  won't  mind  us  wearing  our  black  silks ;  we 
feel  most  at  home  in  them,  and  they've  been  done  up  since 
the  crape  was  taken  off."  They  did  not  wait  for  me  to 
assure  them  how  little  I  minded  what  they  wore  before 
they  trailed  off  to  a  fresh  topic.  "Yes,  Mercy,  it  is  an 
old  copper  warming  pan  we  are  giving  you  and  Sibert. 
It  belonged  to  our  poor  dear  mother,  and  warming  pans 
get  picked  up  by  fanciers  nowadays  they  tell  us.  But  you 
will  find  a  use  for  it,  if  you  remember  to  pop  it  in  the 
spare  room  bed  before  visitors  come.  Don't  mention  it, 
dear,  such  a  small  gift;  we  are  only  too  pleased,  if  you 
and  Sibert  are  pleased." 

Thus  Miss  Henry  and  Miss  Harry. 

The  Mees  were  there :  mother  Polly,  with  an  April  face 
on  which  tears  were  as  bright  as  laughter;  the  professor, 
mildly  curious  as  to  forms  and  ceremonies,  because  mine 
and  Numparel's  were  the  only  weddings  he  had  ever  at- 
tended except  his  own;  the  boys,  whom  sedate  Marybud 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  keep  in  order;  not  Numparel  (I  do 
not  know  if  I  was  most  sorry  or  glad),  she  and  Mr.  Walkup 
and  the  boy  were  at  some  German  spa,  where  she  wrote 
me  the  drinking  of  queer  tasting  water  at  fixed  hours  com- 
prised the  whole  duty  of  man  and  woman.  Michael  was 
Sibert's  best  man,  and  at  Sibert's  suggestion  he  gave  us 
a  silver-plated  teapot. 

Hannah  came  to  church  with  me ;  her  red-rimmed  eyes 
and  her  hard  hands  twisting  a  damp  handkerchief  re- 
mained longest  in  my  memory  of  that  strange,  dream-like 
day.  Her  tears  were  not  all  for  me,  but  because  we  had 
both  set  our  hearts  on  Albit-Ed  being  with  us,  and  for 
over  a  month  we  had  not  heard  of  him. 

"He  knew  the  day,  so  he  could  have  come,"  I  said,  and 
left  it,  for,  though  I  had  taken  him  on  as  a  part  of  Aunt 
Milly's  legacy,  he  was  but  Hannah  Anseed's  son. 
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Sibert  and  I  stood  and  knelt  as  the  service  directed,  we 
took  each  other  "for  better,  for  worse,  for  richer,  for 
poorer,  till  death  should  us  part,"  we  signed  the  register, 
then  people  came  and  shook  hands  with  us — ^strange  hands 
they  seemed  to  me,  and  yet  the  faces  above  them  smiled, 
and  appeared  to  know  me — indeed,  one  or  two  kissed  me, 
so  I  am  sure  they  must  have  known  me.  But  to  me  it 
seemed  all  the  time  as  if  I  myself  were  looking  on  at  a 
girl  I  knew  intimately,  who  was  being  married.  For  my- 
self, I  seemed  to  shrink  from  such  an  irrevocable  step,  but 
the  girl  I  looked  on  at  took  it  calmly  enough,  even  to  go 
about  it  as  if  it  were  an  everyday  occurrence.  I  tried  to 
tell  her  I  was  sorry  for  her,  but  she  smiled  serenely  and 
unafraid,  so  my  other  self  slunk  away  out  of  sight. 

The  church  door  stood  wide,  the  air  was  a-buzz  with 
people  coming  and  going,  craning  their  necks,  whispering 
and  giggling  (weddings  were  rare  at  St.  Jude's  on  the 
Cliff).  Through  it,  and  above  these  multitudinous  small 
sounds,  stole  another,  faintly  sweet,  gathering  strength  and 
sound,  as  if  the  unseen  hand  which  was  drawing  a  bow 
across  the  strings  of  a  violin  was  timid  and  uncertain  at 
first,  but  as  if  the  prelude  notes  gave  it  courage  to  go  on, 
until,  as  we  reached  the  door,  and  the  waiting  people  made 
a  way  for  Sibert  and  me  to  walk  through  their  midst,  the 
tune  rang  clearly  in  my  ears — the  old,  so  well-remembered 
one  which  first  Pearce  Hassock  had  whistled,  and  next 
Albit-Ed  took  up  and  played  on  his  first  fiddle : 

''Up  and  down  the  city  wall,  in  and  out  the  Eagle, 
That's  the  way  the  money  goes,  pop  goes  the  weasel." 

It  was  Albit-Ed  playing  now,  and,  mindful  of  my  old 
promise  to  him,  I  drew  my  hand  from  Sibert's  arm  and 
went  toward  him.  He  was  standing  between  two  graves, 
yet  higher  than  the  path  which  cut  deep  through  the 
churchyard,  his  head  bent  forward,  his  weak  eyes  screwed 
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up  to  aid  their  imperfect  sight,  his  thin,  restless  fingers  so 
at  home  at  their  work. 

"Albit-Ed,  why  did  you  not  come  sooner? — ^why  have 
you  come  now  ?"  I  cried.    "Did  not  you  know  ?" 

He  smiled  mournfully : 

"I  alwiz  know  about  ye,  Mercy — I  dunno  how,  but  I 
do.  Sometimes  folks  let  me  have  a  line  o'  writin',  for 
there's  one  or  two  places  up  an'  down  th'  country  wheer,  ef 
I'm  passin',  I  looks  in  to  see  ef  theer's  a  letter,  an'  days 
or  weeks  or  months,  what's  it  matter,  news  gits  to  me  soon 
enow,  an'  theer's  never  no  herry  in  my  life." 

"Is  it  a  happy  life,  Albit-Ed  ?" 

He  looked  away,  then  back  at  me,  touched  the  sleeve  of 
my  dress  in  a  furtive,  admiring  way. 

"My  word,  but  it's  a  pretty  rig  out,"  he  said  wistfully, 
"an'  it  matches  your  shinin'  eyes  an'  your  little  pinky  face. 
Ef  you're  happy,  Mercy,  it  doant  matter  'bout  a  poor  chap 
like  me." 

"But  it  does,— it  does,"  I  cried.  "Oh,  Albit-Ed,  often 
and  often  I  think  about  you,  especially  when  the  nights 
come  cold  and  dark,  and  I  wonder — I  lie  awake  and  won- 
der  " 

"Then  I'm  happy,"  he  cried.  "Never  you  worrit  no 
more,  Mercy,  I'm  happy  as  th'  days  are  long,  me  an'  my 
fiddle,  ef  you  ever  git  thinkin'  'bout  me.  But  git  back  to 
him,  Mercy,"  he  whispered,  pointing  his  finger.  "Sibert 
never  liked  to  be  kep'  waitin',  he's  lookin'  like  thunder  at 
us — ^me — ^now.  But  you  stepped  across  an'  come  to  see  me 
when  you  heerd  tb'  tune  played,  Mercy,  you  done  that." 

He  disappeared,  and  I  retraced  my  steps,  slipped  my 
hand  again  within  Sibert's  arm;  but  his  face  was  too 
lowering  surely  for  that  of  half-an-hour's  husband.  He 
frowned  and  left  me  to  speak  first.  With  Sibert,  as  with 
his  father,  a  sullen  silence  was  the  strong  weapon  he  used 
against  his  womankind,  who  possibly  might  beat  bruised 
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hands  or  bleeding  knuckles  against  the  stubborn  rock  of  it, 
and  not  prevail. 

"Sibert,  you  didn't  mind,  did  you  ?  It  was  only  Albit- 
Ed.    Sibert "  as  still  he  did  not  speak.    Then : 

"Isn't  it  a  little  late  to  ask  if  I  mind  after  the  thing  is 
done  ?  No,  of  course  it  doesn't  really  matter,  except  that 
I  hate  anything  out  of  the  way  and  unusual ;  it  makes  peo- 
ple talk — and  stare." 

"A  wedding  itself  is  a  little  unusual,  for  you  and  me, 
Sibert." 

He  chuckled:  it  was  often  by  a  laugh  one  could  turn 
away  his  wrath — only,  if  I  must  study  so  soon  as  leaving 
the  church  after  our  marriage  to  turn  away  my  husband's 
wrath,  why  ten  years,  five  years,  a  year  even,  might  see 
me  doing  little  else. 

We  did  not  journey  far  for  a  honeymoon,  the  outside 
of  a  week  was  all  the  playtime  Sibert  could  spare  for  him- 
self and  me.  So  we  just  went  inland  to  that  high  ground 
of  Kent,  where  you  may  look  across  to  the  Sussex  hills, 
and  know  that  south  of  them,  a  long  way  south,  come 
marsh  and  the  same  blue  sea  as  washes  Lucksboat's  feet. 

At  our  feet  now  stretched  another  sea,  whose  waves  were 
heather  of  a  restful,  sunless  pink,  merging  into  a  mazy 
space  of  distant  woods  and  hills.  And  as  you  might  dip 
your  bucket  into  the  sea  at  Lucksboat  all  day  long,  and 
diminish  it  not  a  single  drop,  so  you  might  stoop  again 
and  again  to  fill  your  arms  with  ling  and  bell  heather,  and 
still,  as  wide  and  beautiful  as  ever,  the  pale  crimson  sea 
would  stretch  around  you.  Countless  bees  swung  over  its 
sweetness  in  the  pleasantly  chastened  air  of  late  summer. 
Already  patches  of  the  common  were  a  fire  of  bracken — 
orange  and  tawny  brown,  the  great  fronds  waved  in  a 
flickering  breeze. 

For  this  most  perfect  week,  life  was  a  picnic  spent  in 
Eden» 
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I  DO  not  think  happiness  needs  the  most  diffuse  chroni- 
cler ;  often  there  is  little  to  record  in  a  succession  of  event- 
less days  which  we  meet  and  let  go  in  a  dream-like  se- 
quence, nor  do  we  realize  to  the  full  their  never-to-be-re- 
peated charm,  till  the  rough  jolt  of  disaster  comes,  re- 
minding us  the  good  time  is  over. 

I  can  look  back  on  two  years  of  more  or  less  prolonged 
honeymoon.  The  sky  was  not  always  fair,  the  landscape 
did  not  unfailingly  smile;  at  times  small  clouds  obscured 
the  sun's  brightness,  there  were  threatenings  of  storm 
clouds,  but  they  never  broke  over  our  heads  in  those  two 
years. 

Sibert  was  lenient  to  my  shortcomings,  my  hasty  tem- 
per, my  quick  speech ;  while  my  love  for  him,  was  it  not 
wide  enough,  and  deep  enough,  and  broad  enough,  to  make 
his  faults  as  dear  to  me  as  his  virtues  ?  He  had  plenty  of 
both:  his  temper  matched  mine — his  occasional  fits  of  it 
lasted  longer.  He  was  domineering  and  selfish,  partly 
the  results  of  his  upbringing,  but  with  it  all  he  was  a 
faithful  and  loving  husband.  In  a  very  real  sense  ours 
was  a  shared  life,  wherein  farming  made  a  common  in- 
terest. Lucksboat  had  been  dear  to  me  in  Aunt  Milly's 
time ;  it  was  not  less  dear  when  I  took  the  reins  her  dead 
hands  dropped ;  dearest  of  all  now  Sibert  was  at  my  side, 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  land.    But  my  pride  in  Lucks- 
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boat  made  me  selfish;  I  forgot  that  to  Sibert  it  was  but 
another  farm  to  manage,  that  it  could  never  be  so  much 
to  him  as  Sibert's  Wood,  not  even  as  Salutation,  which 
would  one  day  be  his  own,  while  Lucksboat  and  Sibert's 
Wood  were  but  rented  holdings.  The  hardest  thing  I  had 
to  bear  (nor  did  it  lessen  with  time)  was  my  husband's 
secretiveness  as  regards  money  matters.  If  we  prospered 
or  if  we  lost  money,  I  did  not  know,  and  yet  every  penny 
I  possessed  was  in  Lucksboat  Farm.  Surely,  as  its  tenant, 
I  had  a  right  to  know  as  much  as  Aunt  Milly  did  of  the 
incomings  and  outgoings,  the  profits  and  the  losses.    But: 

"Women  are  no  good  at  business,"  Sibert  said.  "Look 
what  a  muddle  you  were  getting  things  into,  little  missus, 
till  I  took  it  in  hand.  I  should  think  precious  small  beer 
of  myself  as  a  farmer  if  I  didn't  shift  all  such  worries 
off  your  shoulders  on  to  mine." 

"But,  Sibert,  indeed  I  was  getting  used  to " 

"No  need,  my  dear.  Come  to  me  when  you  want  a  five- 
pound  note  for  housekeeping  or  dressmaking,  or  the  hun- 
dred and  one  things  you  women  want  sixpences  for." 

"Sibert,  I  think  I'd  rather " 

He  had  got  out  his  account  book  and  did  not  hear  me. 
Once  again  I  had  had  the  last  word — and  he,  his  way. 
But  my  love  was  wide  enough  to  stretch  across  and  make 
it  my  way— as  yet. 

We  were  early  risers,  for  Sibert  was  a  working  farmer, 
and  opened  the  yard  gate  each  morning  to  his  men  at 
Lucksboat  before  riding  over  to  Salutation  to  make  sure 
old  Bass  was  carrying  out  his  instructions  there,  and  then 
back  to  breakfast,  to  find  me  at  the  gate,  waiting  for  him. 
Mine  was  in  consequence  a  busier,  fuller  life,  more  prac- 
tical, if  less  intellectual,  healthier  because  so  essentially 
an  open-air  life,  for  no  path  across  the  field  was  so  nar- 
row that  I  could  not  walk  alongside  Sibert  as  he  went. 
In  time  it  altered  even  my  way  of  dressing.     I  chose 
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stuffs  that  would  stand  hard  wear,  heavy  rains,  driving 
wind  or  sleet ;  my  prints  were  fast  dyed,  or  the  sun  would 
have  bleached  them;  my  boots  of  leather,  or  the  loose 
stones,  the  stubbled  fields,  would  have  scratched  and  worn 
them. 

But  I  laughed  at  everything  if  Sibert  walked  to  the 
windward  of  me,  and  when  I  reached  home,  blown  by  wind 
or  drenched  by  rain,  Hannah  drew  off  my  soaked  boots 
and  dried  them,  shook  out  my  muddy  skirts  and  brushed 
them,  tried  vainly  to  remind  my  battered  hats  of  their 
first  beauty. 

Sunday  mornings  St.  Jude's  bell  called  us  to  the  little 
church  on  the  cliff,  the  slow,  reverent  conning  of  the  book 
of  Common  Prayer,  the  sermon,  the  melody  of  its  famous 
organ,  the  shaft  of  light  from  a  near  window  falling  on 
the  silver  hair  of  the  man  who  "made  music."  Some- 
times he  walked  across  the  fields  with  us  to  Lucksboat,  or 
Mother  Polly  came,  or  the  boys ;  but  the  one  who  after  a 
while  came  oftenest  and  stayed  longest  was  Marybud,  and 
by  the  charm  of  her  gentle  presence  she  made  me  forget 
that  Numparel,  her  sister,  had  been  my  first  friend. 
Sibert  and  she  became  great  friends;  he  chaffed  her  un- 
mercifully about  her  silence,  her  quiet  ways,  her  noise- 
less footsteps;  I  have  known  her  almost  talkative  with 
him.  At  long  intervals  Michael  came  to  us  from  Sibert's 
Wood,  and  then,  if  they  met,  the  "scared  mouse,"  as 
Sibert  called  Marybud,  became  more  scared  and  altogether 
silent. 

I  remember  a  Sunday  in  July,  a  day  of  sweet  scents 
and  palpitating  heat,  St.  Jude's  bell  called  across  the  cliffs, 
but  Sibert  called  to  me  instead: 

"I  shall  put  the  horse  in  the  trap,  Mercy,  and  drive 
you  over  to  Sibert's  Wood;  the  land  about  here  is  so 
parched  and  dry,  it  will  do  us  good  to  see  the  green  of  the 
old  wood  again." 
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It  was  true.  The  long  drought  had  made  the  meadows 
bare  and  brown  as  stubbled  fields ;  at  a  glance  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  tell  one  from  the  other. 

"Across  either,"  said  Sibert,  "you  could  see  a  mouse 
run,  so  bare  and  dry  is  the  surface." 

"But— Sunday,  Sibert  ?"  I  objected. 

"We'll  be  like  the  disciples,  we'll  walk  through  the 
com  and  rub  it  between  our  fingers,"  he  teased  and 
laughed  at  my  scruples. 

Both  Uncle  Robert  and  Aunt  Caroline  seemed  pleased 
to  see  us,  though  the  latter  thought  it  peculiar  that  I 
should  wish  to  accompany  the  brothers  in  their  ramble 
round  the  farm;  Uncle  Robert,  on  the  other  hand,  en- 
couraged the  notion.  Of  Michael's  pleasure  at  seeing  us 
there  was  no  manner  of  doubt. 

"There's  the  field  of  beans  I  wanted  you  to  see.  Sib," 
said  he  proudly,  "podded  all  the  way  down  the  stalk. 
Last  year  they  went  to  straw,  but  these  have  been  a  sight 
all  the  way  along.  You  should  have  seen  them  in  bloom- 
ing time,  Mercy." 

I  nodded : 

"I  was  here  one  day  in  the  spring,  and  I  never  smelled 
anything  sweeter." 

As  I  spoke  I  seemed  to  see  again  acres  of  pale  bluish- 
green,  a-flower  with  blossoms  like  tiny  black  velvet  gloves 
in  white  handkerchiefs. 

We  walked  through  a  field  of  barley,  the  bearded  ears 
were  level  with  my  elbow,  swaying  to  and  fro  as  the  wind 
listed.  He  broke  off  an  ear  and  counted,  "Thirty-five 
clevels,"  said  he. 

"Is  it  much  or  little?"  I  asked.  But  I  knew  it  was 
much,  the  content  of  his  voice  told  me. 

"More  often  they  run  thirteen  or  fourteen  a  side,"  he 
said. 

We  came  to  the  hop  gardens.     Here  unconsciously  Si- 
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bert  took  the  lead ;  hops  were  more  to  him  than  to  Michael. 
I  had  not  realized  what  it  must  be  to  him  to  live  on  a 
hopless  fann  till  I  saw  his  face  light  up  with  pride — 
honesty  unashamed  pride,  gloating  pride — ^though  the  hops 
were  his  father's  and  not  his. 

"In  burr  already,"  said  he!  "That's  good  work,  Michael. 
See  how  the  bind  clings  to  your  hand,"  he  drew  his  fingers 
gently  up  and  down  it.  "Shows  they're  making  good 
progress,  that  does." 

I  drew  it  along  my  fingers,  too,  but  their  clinging  set 
my  teeth  on  edge,  the  almost  uncanny  way  it  touched 
my  hand  rather  than  I  touched  the  bind. 

"If  the  nights  were  as  warm  as  the  days,  the  burr 
would  turn  into  hop  in  no  time,  but  cold  nights  like  we 
get  now,  the  wind  north  in  July,  they  hang  in  burr  and 
make  no  headway.     Eh,  Michael  ?" 

Thus  Sibert  on  a  subject  near  to  his  heart. 

We  went  home  by  the  wood,  and  I  left  farming  to  enter 
the  fairies'  kingdom  of  my  childhood  again,  the  abode 
alike  of  elves  and  ogres,  the  school  where  I  learned  of 
Michael  the  lore  of  the  woods.  In  its  bosky  glades  my 
tired  feet  wandered  and  grew  less  tired  on  moss  for  car- 
pet ;  my  tired  ears  listened  and  were  soothed  by  the  soft, 
small  twitter  of  many  birds ;  my  tired  eyes  rested  on  and 
found  a  salve  in  the  maze  of  green  ways.  It  was  mid- 
July,  the  call  of  the  cuckoo  was  silenced ;  in  its  place  one 
heard  through  quiet  evenings  the  crooning  of  doves,  the 
lullaby  of  pigeons  nesting  in  their  branches. 

Driving  home  that  night  under  a  purple  heaven  strewn 
thick  with  the  gold  dust  of  stars.  Uncle  Kobert's  manner 
at  parting  recurred  persistently  to  my  mind:  its  forced 
geniality,  its  pleasantness  that  was  almost  obsequious.  A 
question  arose  in  my  mind,  was  Lucksboat  being  drained, 
by  any  chance,  to  keep  Sibert's  Wood  going — ^the  farm 
whose  hops  were  his  pride — the  old  homestall  of  the  Gate- 
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houses?  There  was  about  Sibert's  Wood  an  opulence  of 
color,  a  depth  of  shade,  redolent  of  the  richness  of  its 
soil,  which  Lucksboat  on  the  cliflF,  treeless,  shadeless,  sun- 
baked, altogether  lacked.  But  the  rent  of  the  former  was 
so  high  as  to  eat  up  its  profits,  and  Uncle  Eobert  was  of 
the  old  school,  which  in  some  farmers  bred  niggardliness 
rather  than  economy.  But  I  strangled  the  thought, 
stamped  it  underfoot;  it  was  unworthy  of  Sibert  and  of 
me.  But  for  all  that  I  was  jealous  for  my  nest  in  the 
cliflF.  Next  day  I  persuaded  Sibert  to  come  with  me  and 
beat  its  bounds,  for  it  does  not  take  a  great  while  to  com- 
pass a  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  and  every  perch  of  the 
ground  was  dear  to  me. 

At  the  upper  end  of  a  pond,  from  which  in  summer 
drought  the  stagnant  water  had  in  part  receded,  stood  up 
from  its  muddy  dregs  the  bleached  ribs  of  a  skeleton  sheep, 
basket  shape,  or  like  a  miniature  ship  in  building,  so  bare 
and  white  the  bones,  that  scavenging  flies  must  long  ago 
have  left  it,  and  in  and  out,  over  jaw  and  gleaming  teeth, 
swept  the  tiny  ripples.  I  shuddered:  it  was  to  me  a 
gruesome  sight,  though  common  enough  to  the  men  on  the 
farm. 

"It  was  the  year  the  sheep  died,'^  Sibert  explained. 
"One  slipped  in  the  pond  and  got  drowned,  and  the  shep- 
herd and  I  were  so  busy  looking  after  the  rest  we  did  not 
miss  it  at  the  time,  nor  found  it  till  later." 

I  shuddered  again :  it  was  for  the  memory  of  The  Year 
the  Sheep  Died.  Sibert  had  come  to  my  rescue  then, 
should  I  not  gladly  give  him  of  my  substance  now  if  he 
had  need  ?  Aye,  my  heart  said,  ten  times  over.  But  that 
he  should  take  it 

Followed  more  than  half  a  year  of  such  a  life,  and  we 
had  been  nearly  two  years  married,  when  I  left  following 
Sibert  round  the  fields,  to  stay  behind  in  the  house  and 
make  a  nursery;  to  turn  my  plowshare  into  a  cradle  for 
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•when  Mikey  came.  And,  when  he  came,  my  measure  of 
happiness  was  pressed  down,  running  over — so  full  I  was 
afraid  of  it — so  full  it  made  me  a  humble,  reverent,  thank- 
ful woman. 

Hannah  Anseed,  grown  old  and  a  little  work-tired  at 
the  end,  for  us  renewed  her  youth.  I  do  not  know  when 
she  slept,  for  always  it  seemed  to  me  her  faithful,  squint- 
ing eyes  were  keeping  watch,  one  on  the  baby,  one  on 
me.  Of  Sibert  and  me  she  said  dismally  to  Mother  Polly 
(who  repeated  it  to  me  as  an  exquisite  joke)  : 

"Them  two  morried  an'  thought  they'd  took  lodgings  in 
heaven.  Thought  they  was  goin'  to  stop  there,  but  I 
knowed  better.  There's  nothink  like  a  baby  fur  bringin' 
folks  back  to  earth  agen:  angels  ain't  used  to  wakeful 
nights,  nor  they  don't  unnerstand  how  th'  littl'  mites  cut 
their  teeth  an'  are  subjick  to  conwulsions  an'  brownchitus 
an'  things  like  that." 

Of  course  Mother  Polly  thought  there  never  could  be 
a  baby  to  compare  with  her  grandson,  while  I  thought 
there  was  no  comparison  at  all  between  my  boy's  fair, 
large  limbs  and  little  N'onesuch,  puny  even  in  his 
third  year.  I  told  Sibert  so,  but  he  only  laughed, 
and  said: 

"Ours  is  a  jolly  little  chap,  Mercy,  but  all  babies  are 
alike,  'twould  take  a  blind  man  on  a  galloping  horse  to 
see  the  difference." 

"A  blind  mother  would  know,"  said  I,  with  conviction. 

We  called  the  boy  Michael;  I  had  always  liked  the 
name,  and  I  knew  it  would  please  big  Michael.  I  thought 
Sibert  was  pleased  too;  he  agreed. 

"Have  your  way,"  said  he.  "Call  the  boy  Michael,  if 
you  like." 

And  the  pity  of  it  that  I  did  not  know,  till  long  after, 
how,  as  he  spoke,  there  rose  in  him  a  venomous,  small- 
headed  reptile   (he  would  have  laughed  scornfully  had 
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^ny  called  it  jealousy).  It  had  a  voice:  "Perhaps,"  it 
slaid,  "she  fancied  the  man  who  bears  that  name;  it  ia 
certain  he  loved  her."  Ah,  but  why  could  not  the  little 
reptile's  voice  have  penetrated  my  ear  so  that  with  strong 
and  no  uncertain  word  of  denial  I  could  have  refuted  the 
lying  suggestion. 

We  took  the  boy  to  St.  Jude's  on  the  Cliff  for  the  chris- 
tening, and  the  two  or  three  gathered  together  round  the 
font  waited  long  for  the  old  parson  who  carried  his  eighty 
years  tremblingly,  and,  when  at  length  he  came  slowly  and 
reluctantly  from  the  vestry,  a  nervous  fright  seized  Mary- 
bud  Mee,  not  so  much  at  thought  of  the  responsibilities 
she  was  undertaking  as  godmother  as  for  the  immediate 
duties  such  responsibilities  entailed. 

"Boy  or  girl  ?"  the  old  man  asked  huskily. 

(I  left  it  for  the  godparents  to  tell  him;  surely  they 
knew. ) 

Michael  glanced  reassuringly  at  Marybud,  whose  face 
was  streaked  pink  and  white  like  a  bunch  of  carnations. 

"Michael,"  she  gasped. 

The  old  man  nodded. 

"A  boy,  tnen,"  said  he,  and  later : 

"Name  this  child." 

"Michael,"  she  gasped  again. 

"Never,  never  will  I  be  a  godmother  to  any  other  baby," 
she  declared  afterward.  "I  thought  I  could  at  least  hold 
a  baby  properly,  but  oh,  Mercy,  when  I  gave  him  to  the 
vicar,  our  four  hands  got  so  hopelessly  mixed  up  in  the 
baby's  clothes  I  was  afraid  neither  of  us  could  let  him 
go." 

"I  was  afraid  both  of  you  would  manage  to  do  that," 
Sibert  remarked  drily.  "I  also  noticed  you  didn't  follow 
the  service  very  attentively,  Marybud." 

"I  know."  Her  contrition  was  pathetic.  "I  think  I 
just  renounced  everything  but  my  godson,   and  I  kept 
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wondering  till  the  last  minute  if  Mercy  wouldn't  repent 
having  asked  me  to  be  godmother  to  her  boy." 

Like  a  little  living  lesson  book,  Mikey  taught  me  to 
understand  my  mother-in-law,  as  in  all  the  years  I  had 
failed  to  understand  my  aunt.  Surely  as  much  of  pride 
as  of  love  goes  to  make  up  the  intensity  of  affection  a 
woman  pours  out  for  her  eldest  son.  With  the  exultation 
of  the  Hebrew  mother  of  old,  her  heart  cries  aloud,  even 
if  she  keep  a  silent  voice,  "I  have  borne  a  man  child  into 
the  world."  And  if  for  good  or  evil,  for  failure  or  suc- 
cess, for  humiliation  or  for  triumph,  only  the  future  holds 
the  secret,  and  prayers  and  tears,  hopes  and  fears,  weary 
eyes  and  aching  limbs — ^all  these  are  willing  toll  she  pays 
to  make  a  man  of  the  boy. 

So  I  gauged  Aunt  Caroline's  love  for  Sibert  by  mine 
for  Mikey,  and,  so  measured,  I  no  longer  wondered  that 
Wilsam  from  the  sea,  penniless  and  beautiless,  had  not 
seemed  good  enough  mate  for  him.  Why,  when  the  time 
came,  I  should  doubtless  find  fault  with  perfection  her- 
self, if  she  wanted  to  marry  Mikey.  Oh,  the  girl  had  yet 
to  be  made  who  would  do  for  my  son's  wife.  It  was  a 
lesson  I  spelled  letter  by  letter,  but  it  made  me  grow  more 
patient  with  Sibert's  mother. 

(She  came  to  Lucksboat  more  often,  now  she  could  give 
me  advice  as  to  the  upbringing  of  Sibert's  child.) 
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WOED   OF   THE   MASTEE   OF   SIBEET's   WOOD 

It  was  a  year  later,  and  Mercy  Gatehouse  stood  bare- 
headed in  the  sunshine,  on  that  dip  of  the  clijBF  whence 
looking  out  of  Lucksboat  window  you  see  always  a  cup 
of  the  sea,  gray  or  green  or  blue,  as  the  weather  paints  it. 
She  had  her  baby  in  her  arms,  his  sturdy,  never  tranquil 
limbs  were  ever  climbing,  slipping  back  but  climbing,  as 
though  his  mother  were  some  unknown  peak  it  behoved 
him  to  explore. 

"Th'  child^n  make  yer  arms  ache  when  they^re  babbies," 
old  Hannah  Anseed  quoted  a  country  saying,  "but  they 
make  yer  heart  ache  when  they  grow  older." 

Young  Mrs.  Gatehouse  laughed  back  at  her. 

"But,  Hannah,  I  am  so  strong  he  does  not  make  my 
arms  ache  now,  so  is  not  it  a  good  omen  that  he  will  not 
make  my  heart  ache  presently  ?" 

"There's  no  tellin's,"  quoth  Hannah  Anseed. 

Mercy  clasped  her  boy  the  closer  and  looked  across  that 
shining,  rippling  strip  of  channel  to  where  France  lay. 

"Ah,  but  if  mother  could  have  lived,"  she  murmured, 
"I  would  have  taught  Mikey  to  play  gee-gee's  reins  with 
her  long  hair  as  I  used  to  play.  And  father — ^but  I  do 
not  remember  father,  and  Mikey  will  never  know  any 
grannie  and  grandad,  but  Sibert's  father  and  mother." 

The  baby  rubbed  his  fat  cheek  against  hers. 

"Ah,  lovey,"  she  cooed,  "but  why  should  I  live  in  the 

873 
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past^  even  for  a  little  while  ?  It  is  not  wise  when  life  has 
such  a  satisfying  present." 

She  tossed  him  high  in  the  air,  stooped  and  rolled  him 
in  the  warm  grass.    Then : 

"Time  for  us  to  go  home,  sonnie/'  she  told  him.  "It 
is  daddy's  dinner-time." 

The  boy  had  ruffled  her  black  hair ;  the  sun  had  tanned 
her  pale  cheeks;  happiness  had  rounded  her  angular  fig- 
ure ;  the  plain  girl  was  developing  into  a  not  beautiful,  but 
comely  woman. 

She  lifted  the  latch  of  the  gate,  and,  setting  the  boy 
down  on  the  grass-plot,  gathered  sprigs  of  southernwood 
from  bushes  growing  round  the  door,  dipped  her  own 
face  and  Mikey's  enjoyingly  into  the  fragrant  handful. 
The  door  opened,  and  without  looking  up  she  guessed  it 
was  Sibert. 

"Sibert,"  she  cried,  "I  remember  reading  of  an  old 
Cornish  parson  once  who  used  to  strew  his  church  floor 
with  southernwood  and  thyme,  *for  angels  to  smell  to.' 
Isn't  it  a  rather  beautiful  idea?" 

"For  God's  sake,  Mercy,  put  a  hat  on,  if  you're  going 
to  stand  out  in  the  blazing  sun  like  this,  and  see  the  boy's 
head  is  covered  as  well  I" 

Gatehouse's  voice  fell  sharp  and  rough  on  her  light 
speech.  It  alarmed  her,  and  she  glanced  up  quickly. 
What  had  happened  to  drive  the  blood  from  his  face  and 
plant  trouble  in  its  stead  ? 

"Pottle  has  just  come  from  Sibert's  Wood,"  he  said. 
"My  father  has  had  a  sunstroke ;  he  was  unconscious  when 
Pottle  came  away.     Mercy,  I  must  go  at  once." 

The  sun  shone  on,  the  blue  of  the  sea  deepened,  the 
very  air  was  full  of  silent  laughter,  but  Sibert  Gatehouse 
neither  saw  nor  heeded ;  he  was  driving  with  such  a  speed 
as  a  man  drives  who  is  running  neck  and  neck  with  death. 
Death  lyon,  for  they  were  pulling  down  the  blinds  to  shut 
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out  the  sun  which  had  done  its  worst  on  the  old  master 
of  Sibert's  Wood  when  he  reached  the  house,  and  he  was 
too  late  to  do  aught  but  look  on  a  dead  face,  a  straightened 
body.    Mrs.  Gatehouse  stood  stern  and  stricken  beside  it. 

Her  eyes  softened  ever  so  little  at  sight  of  her  son,  but 
the  lines  on  her  face,  which  was  almost  of  the  same  gray 
hufe  as  her  hair,  did  not  relax.  Her  voice  when  she  spoke 
was  of  one  repeating  a  hardly  learned  lesson. 

"Your  father  was — ^was  a  little  irritable  all  the  morn- 
ing," she  said,  "and  he  got  up  in  a  hurry  to  go  out  and 
speak  to  the  men — forgot  to  put  his  hat  on — ^it's  the  hot- 
test day  we've  had.    They  were  behind  with  the  work,  and 

it  made  him  angry — it  was  no  wonder "  she  sought  to 

excuse  the  dead.  "And  he  was  struck  down  all  of  a  heap. 
Tappender  and  two  of  the  other  men  brought  him  indoors. 
He  never  spoke,  and  I  sent  for  the  doctor ;  but  it  was  no 
good.    Then  I  sent  for  you,  Sibert." 

"Poor  mother,"  he  said  gently;  then,  in  a  lower  tone, 
"Poor  old  man.  Poor  old  guv'nor."  He  bent  his  head, 
aye,  his  whole  body,  before  the  dead.  It  is  a  deference 
we  mortals  pay  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  who 
have  solved  the  riddle  we  are  yet  asking.  Then  he  took 
his  mother's  arm  to  lead  her  away,  would  have  helped  her, 
but: 

"Don't,"  she  said  sharply.  "There's  a  lot  to  think 
about  and  see  about ;  I've  no  time  to  break  down  yet." 

"Where's  Michael  ?"  he  asked. 

She  stood  still,  drew  her  hand  across  her  forehead  where 
the  gray  hair  curtained  it;  her  tone  asked  pardon  of  the 
absent. 

"Oh,  Sibert,  I  clean  forgot  the  poor  boy.  He  had  to 
go  to  Seatown  on  business  for  your  father,  started  about 
half  an  hour  before  it — it  happened.  Sib,"  with  an  effort 
she  made  confession  of  what  later  she  might  not  have 
either  strength  or  inclination  to  say — "Sib,  I  think  the 
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only  kind  word  your  father  spoke  to-day  was  to  Michael — 
just  before  he  started/' 

Sibert  Gatehouse  put  his  strong  arm  round  his  mother's 
bowed  shoulders. 

"You  and  I,  mother,  we'd  give  much  to  stand  in 
Michael's  place  to-day.  But  you,  you've  been  a  better 
wife  to  him  than  ever  I've  been  a  son.  And  never  did 
son  have  a  better  mother." 

It  was  the  day  of  Robert  Gatehouse's  funeral. 

A  waggon  rumbled  slowly  and  warily  down  a  lane  so  nar- 
row it  was  with  difficulty  one  vehicle  passed  another,  and  a 
cart,  meeting  it,  backed  into  the  bank.  Old  Tappender, 
who  walked  at  the  head  of  the  first  horse,  nodded  surlily. 

"A  light  ship  mun  gi'e  way  to  a  loaded  'un,"  said  he, 
"an'  I're  carr'in'  death  in  my  waggon." 

Flies  tormented  the  horses,  so  that  they  showed  signs 
of  turning  restive.  Tappender  reached  up  and  pulled 
away  at  elm  branches,  to  stick  by  their  ears.  It  gave  them 
a  festive  air,  and  they  carried  their  brasses  and  crimson 
housings  bravely.  For  all  that.  Death  rode  in  the  wag- 
gon, and  old  Tappender  drew  his  hand  across  his  face  once 
or  twice,  and  once  or  twice  he  spoke  to  the  men  who 
walked  beside  the  second  horse — ^spoke  low  and  dully,  lest 
Death,  who  rode  in  the  wagon,  should  overhear.  It  is 
curious  how,  when  ears  that  in  death  (as  never  in  life) 
are  stone  deaf,  we  walk  softly,  talk  whistly,  though  echo 
of  our  loudest  shout  could  not  reach  them.  How  we  are 
careful  to  say  nothing  disparaging,  nothing  slighting;  there 
be  some  of  us  who  hang  on  to  them  the  ear-rings  of  virtues 
we  withheld  in  the  days  of  their  hearing.  Could  those 
poor  ears  but  catch  a  tithe  of  what  we  say  when  they  are 
past  its  reaching  them,  then  had  the  dark  slopes  of  the 
Valley  perchance  been  somewhat  lightened  for  them. 

"He  wur  a  good  master  in  th'  main,"  they  said  of 
Bobert  Gatehouse—- "a  bit  close  wi'  green  meat  fur  th' 
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bosses  an'  'lowances  fur  th'  men ;  but  be  sold  cam  straigbt 
measure,  never  a  gallon  out  one  way  or  t'otber — even  wi' 
peas,  an'  tbey  wants  more  measurin'  'an  any  sart  o'  cam." 

"I  mind  me  one  mamin',"  related  tbe  man  witb  tbe 
second  borse,  still  speaking  in  an  undertone,  "be  called 
me  off  my  work.  ^You  be  off  to  Asbford,'  sez  be,  ^an' 
measure  up  tbat  barley  agen  as  I  sold  to  Mus'  Swinf ord ; 
I  got  awake  tbinkin'  in  tb'  nigbt  as  be  badn't  got  full 
measure.  You  go  up  to  Asbford  quick  as  ye  can,  an'  tell 
Mus'  Swinford  Robert  Gatebouse  sent  ye.'  'An'  lose  a 
day's  plowin'?'  I  sez,  fur  I  never  banker  arter  leavin' 
work  as  takes  me  off  tb'  farm.  'A  day's  plowin'  lost  'ull 
putt  us  bebind  wi'  tb'  work.'  'Dam-me,'  sez  be,  'wbo  is 
master  bere,  you  ur  me  ?'  'Dam-me,'  sez  I,  'bave  it  yer 
own  way.'    So  I  went." 

"Tb'  measure  was  rigbt  enow?"  asked  Tappender. 

"Tbat  wur  rigbt  enow.  I  knowed  it  was  'fore  I  went ; 
'twas  me  done  tb'  measurin'." 

Tbus  tbe  best  oration  tbey  could  tbink  of  for  tbis  poor 
CfiBsar,  wbo  bad  died  tbrougb  tbe  visitation  of  God,  and 
tbere  were  not  wanting  tbose  wbo  wbispered  of  tbe  ill 
luck  wbicb  dogged  tbe  footsteps  of  tbe  Gatebouses. 

Late  tbat  nigbt  tbe  brotbers  sat  up,  striving  to  unravel 
tbe  skein  wbicb  dead  bands  bad  tangled.  Tbey  compared 
figures,  crossed  out  figures,  added  up  columns  of  figures, 
worked  out  tbe  results  in  figures;  Sibert  gave  tbem  in  a 
few  words. 

"We  can  bold  on  till  Micbaelmas,"  said  be,  "tben  tbere 
must  be  a  valuation  and  sale  of  live  and  dead  stock.  We 
sban't  see  a  ba'penny  for  tbe  money,  but  it'll  satisfy  tbe 
creditors.    Tbat's  bow  we  stand,  Micbael." 

Tbe  younger  brotber  bowed  bis  bead. 

"And  after  tbat,  Sibert  ?  Wbat  about  tbe  old  farm  ?" 
A  note  of  eagerness  underlay  bis  question. 
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"It  depends  on — depends  on  Mercy  a  bit.  If  she  is 
willing,  I  shall  give  up  Lueksboat  and  put  the  money  into 
Sibert's  Wood.     But  it  is  her  money." 

(Over  at  Lueksboat  a  young  woman  luUabyed  her  boy 
to  sleep,  when  he  awoke  crying  out  for  her  in  the  night.) 

"And  if  she  shouldn't  be  willing  ?" 

"But  she  will.  I  shall  make  her  see  the  reasonableness 
of  it.  Farmed  differently,  there's  money  to  be  made  in 
Sibert's  Wood — anyway,  there  was  in  our  grandfather's 
time.  But  it  means  we  must  give  up  Lueksboat  and  come 
here  to  live,  and  I  should  have  to  ride  over  to  Salutation 
Farm  two  or  three  times  a  week." 

"What  about  mother?" 

"Mother  can  live  with  us."  Sibert  Gatehouse  hesitated, 
shrugged  his  shoulders.    "If  she  will,"  he  added. 

(In  the  next  room  a  widow  of  four  days  fed  an  other- 
wise smoldering  fire  with  old,  unwanted  papers,  read  them 
deliberately,  tore  them  across  and  across  without  emo- 
tion, watched  sadly  the  flames  consume  them,  wondered 
with  a  tired,  dull  wonder  if  she  were  unwanted  too.) 

"And  if  Mercy  will,"  Michael  answered  his  brother 
quietly. 

Sibert  looked  annoyed. 

"Of  course  Mercy  will  like  it,"  he  said  quickly.  "Be- 
tween man  and  wife  that  is  understood.  They  see  from 
the  same  standpoint  what's  best  to  be  done." 

"Ah,  it  was  my  mistake  then,  thinking  there  might  be 
two  standpoints,"  said  Michael,  as  quietly  as  before. 

There  fell  a  silence  of  minutes  while  Sibert  drew  figures 
at  random  on  the  blotting-pad.    He  looked  up  at  last. 

"Then  there's  your  life,  Mike.  It  has  been  at  the 
guv'nor's  service  a  good  many  years.  What  will  you  do 
with  it  now  ?" 

"I'm  not  the  farmer  you  are,  Sibert." 

"You  are  a  better  man,  Mike." 
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"That's  all  rot.  I  do  my  best,  but  I'm  no  farmer. 
Father  knew  that,  and  partly  because  of  it  he  never 
dropped  the  management  himself.  I  might  have  made  a 
bigger  muddle  of  it  than  he  did.  I  think,"  he  tried  to 
explain,  "it  is  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  growing  things 
which  appeal  to  me,  not  so  much  their  usefulness  or  mar- 
ket value." 

Sibert  did  not  contradict,  but  waited  for  him  to  choose 
more  words.  The  ground  the  brothers  were  treading  was 
not  so  much  treacherous  under  their  feet  as  unknown  to 
them;  they  approached  it,  therefore,  with  caution.  Mi- 
chael's next  step,  however,  lacked  neither  firmness  nor  de- 
cision : 

"So  if  you're  willing.  Sib,  I'll  work  under  you  for  a 
time — ^be  your  bailiff  at  Sibert's  Wood.  It  is  here  on  the 
old  farm  that  the  voice  inside  me  finds  words  which  1 
can  write  down." 

"Does  it  pay  you  to  write  'em  down?"  Sibert  asked 
curiously  and  not  unkindly. 

"It  isn't  the  pay  you  think  of  when  you're  writing; 
it's  how  to  run  your  pen  along  fast  enough  so  that  you 
shouldn't  lose  what'U  perhaps  never  come  to  you  again. 
At  least,  that's  what  it  means  to  me.  But  there  is  the 
pay,  of  course,  and  I'm  jolly  lucky,  for  Mr.  Knightrider 
over  at  Seawall  takes  most  of  what  I  write,  and  prints  in 
one  or  other  of  his  magazines.  He  pays  me  well,  too. 
It's  been  a  great  thing  for  me,  knowing  that  old  man." 

Sibert  nodded  absently ;  his  thoughts  were  elswhere. 

"If  you  care  to  take  on  the  bailiff's  job,  it's  yours,"  he 
said ;  "but  I  warn  you  it  must  be  at  a  starvation  wage  for 
a  year  or  so  till  we've  pulled  round  a  bit  And,  if  seasons 
are  bad,  it'll  be  a  hard  job  to  keep  outside  the  bankruptcy 
court." 

"We'll  hang  together,"  said  Michael  briefly.  Only  to 
himself  he  allowed  this  wonder  to  arise  in  his  mind,  that 
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Sibert  should  be  willing  to  risk  so  much  with  Mercy's 
money. 

It  was  late  when  they  joined  their  mother,  where  siie 
sat,  gaunt  and  solitary,  in  her  new  uncreased  mourning, 
her  hemmed  muslin  stiff  and  white,  edged  crape  aggres- 
sively black  in  its  crinkled  folds.  She  had  had  time  in 
the  hours  they  were  away  from  her,  when  the  observances 
of  burial  were  at  an  end  and  the  mourners  had  left  her, 
to  take  up  her  past  life  unflinchingly,  to  survey  it  un- 
blinkingly.  It  left  her  eyelids  red,  her  face  grim  and  set. 
She  looked  up,  cold  and  weary,  at  their  entrance. 

Sibert  explained  the  business  of  the  farm  to  her  care- 
fully, omitting  nothing;  indeed,  less  would  not  have  satis- 
fied her.    She  listened  to  the  end,  then: 

"You  think  you're  wise,  knowing  the  capital  you  have, 
to  take  on  Sibert's  Wood,  knowing  the  size  of  it  ?" 

"I've  looked  at  it  all  round,  mother."  Sibert  listened 
respectfully,  for  he  knew  her  to  be  a  notable  farmer,  one 
who  could  sit  as  some  Deborah  judging  other  farmers' 
wives,  by  reason  of  her  superior  knowledge  of  the 
land. 

"My  father  taught  me,"  said  she,  "that  a  farmer  should 
be  able  to  put  ten  pounds  an  acre  into  the  land  he's  hiring, 
and  so  according  to  the  length  of  your  purse  must  be  the 
size  of  your  farm.  I've  considered  your  father  lost  most 
of  his  money  not  being  able  to  farm  that  way,  for  money 
is  dear  stuff  to  buy." 

"I've  thought  it  out,  mother ;  my  capital  doesn't  amount 
to  that,  but  I'm  willing  to  work  as  hard  as  two  men. 
Michael  says  he'll  work  with  me." 

"Under  you,"  Michael  said  quietly;  but  neither  re- 
garded it  as  an  interruption — indeed,  his  mother  con- 
tinued as  though  she  had  not  heard  him : 

"Then  there's  me  to  keep,  and  I'm  getting  too  old  to 
earn  it,"  she  spoke  in  a  hard  voice  for  all  that  the  flicker 
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of  a  sad  smile  curved  her  lips.  ^^I  must  own  that  much 
to  Mercy ;  it^s  her  due." 

"Mercy  will  never  listen  to  it,"  said  Sibert  warmly ;  and 
added:  "You'll  try  and  content  yourself  living  with  us, 
mother  ?    We'll  do  our  best  to  make  you  comfortable." 

With  a  forlorn  gesture  she  acknowledged  his  offer. 

"I'm  not  afraid  you  and  Mercy  won't  do  your  best," 
she  said  sadly,  "and  I  shall  get  used  to  living  in  another 
person's  home ;  happen  I  shan't  have  to  work  so  hard,  but 
for  over  thirty  years  I've  been  mistress  of  my  own  house, 
and  there's  an  old  saying  in  our  family  that  you  can  only 
spit  on  your  own  hearthstone.     It's  true,  too." 


CHAPTER   XL 


WOBD     OF     SIBEBt's     WOOD 


In  the  three  months  which  elapsed  between  Robert 
Gatehouse's  death  and  the  settlement  of  his  affairs  at 
Michaelmas,  his  son  Sibert  tried  to  crowd  in  more  than 
six  months'  work:  the  result  was  partial  failure.  He 
himself  worked  like  two  men,  even  three,  and  Michael 
seconded  him,  but  not  so  the  laborers  on  the  farm.  "They 
had  not  broken  their  backs  with  hard  work  for  old  Bob 
Gatehouse,"  said  they,  "nigger  driver  though  he  was,  an' 
they  weren't  a-goin'  to  do  it  fur  young  Sib." 

Came  October,  the  day  of  the  sale,  and  nothing  ready 
for  it.  The  sun  rose  on  a  day  of  vivid  coloring,  a  day  of 
blue  distances  into  which  a  bluer  sky  sank;  a  day  of 
yellow  flowering  mustard  in  the  fields,  of  ivy  green  against 
the  elm's  ribbed  trunk;  of  thatched  com  ricks  gleaming 
pale  gold  where  a  watery  sun  shone  on  them.  Even  the 
grattans  were  gay  with  end-of-autumn  flowers  such  as 
October  decks  herself  with,  when  she  stands  aside  for 
gale-blown  winter  to  enter  his  kingdom,  scatters  them  in 
his  path  sparsely,  grudgingly. 

"Too  fine  to  last,"  prophesied  Tappender,  with  his 
weather  eye  on  a  changing  sky.  "It'll  rain  'fore  sich  a 
turble  great  while." 

It  lasted  long  enough  for  Sibert  Gatehouse  to  put  in 
some  hours  of  herculean  labor  in  carting,  dragging,  carry- 
ing, to  an  open  meadow  near  the  house,  to  set  the  lots  in 
rows  about  fifteen  feet  apart,  the  thirty  years'  accumula- 
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tion  of  farming  implements  and  tackle  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  elder  Gatehouse.  From  earliest  morn  the 
brothers  toiled,  bringing  plows  and  harrows,  rakes  and 
rolls,  reapers  and  mowers,  ancient  tools  which  had  seen 
hard  service,  with  none  too  much  care  in  the  handling, 
and  now  they  were  tied  about  with  yam,  twisted  wire, 
anything  to  hold  them  together,  nails  newly  and  hastily 
driven  in,  fresh  paint  that  came  off  on  the  hands  which 
dragged  them  to  the  meadow — ^a  sorry  enough  spectacle 
huddled  together  in  the  unkind  daylight,  which  would 
have  smiled,  an  they  could,  without  cracking  the  worn 
wood,  or  splitting  their  rusty  iron  girdings,  at  the  glorified 
description  of  themselves  in  the  sale  catalogue.  The  lean 
years  had  been  many,  and  as  dripping  water  wears  a 
stone,  so  had  poverty  worn  to  tatters  the  pride  of  the 
Gatehouses.  Men  were  carting  dung  out  of  the  yard  when 
they  should  have  been  busy  in  the  sale  meadow,  where  the 
auctioneer,  with  a  face  like  thunder,  let  drop  oaths  as 
plentifully  as  now  the  drops  of  rain  fell  down.  That 
mixed,  unsavory  crowd  which  hovers  around  all  sales 
straggled  up,  touching  the  coat-tails  of  the  more  respect- 
able. Coarse  in  comment  were  they,  chary  in  outlay,  con- 
temptuous of  aught  but  the  veriest  bargains,  bandying 
frequent  jokes  as  the  farm  implements  so  ostentatiously 
catalogued,  so  pitifully  worn  out  in  reality,  lot  by  lot 
changed  hands.  At  times  the  clerks  had  not  finished 
sticking  tickets  on  to  lots  which  were  already  being 
knocked  down  to  the  hammer.  Dead  stock  was  put  up  to 
auction,  while  a  handful  of  men  strove  to  sort  the  live 
stock  in  pens.  Horses  were  taken  sweating  from  the  dung- 
carts  to  have  their  tails  braided,  their  manes  combed,  their 
sides  rubbed,  till  each  rib  but  made  a  high  light  on  the 
satin  of  their  skin.  Horses  which  had  known  shortness  of 
fodder  and  straw  were  on  this  day  fed  with  such  abund- 
ance of  corn  as  must  have  marked  red-letter  days  in  their 
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BtaUe  calendars;  abnoat  tliey  grew  friaky  in  their  efforts 
to  be  young. 

The  day  wore  on,  the  auctioneer's  Yoice  from  crisply 
clear,  pleasantly  familiar,  grew  rauoons,  irritable,  rasp- 
ing, whfle  still  the  hrotbers  dragged  the  lots  to  view  and 
the  steady  rain  fell  down.  At  first,  in  a  pleaaantly  remin- 
iscent manner,  as  of  one  who  would  take  aU  the  eompany 
of  bidders  into  his  confidence,  he  reminded  them  bow  their 
old  frigid,  Mr.  CUtebonse,  had  been  struck  down  so  sud- 
denly that  no  time  for  looking  ahead  had  been  allowed 
him:  let  them  bid  up  well  and  so  do  their  best  to  help 
the  widow.  But  the  pig  dealers  and  jobbers,  the  horse 
dealers  and  nei^boring  farmers,  had  listened  to  matter 
of  this  kind  before;  they  waited  stcdidly,  smearing  the 
rain  fr<«i  their  faces,  and  keeping  an  eye  on  the  particu- 
lar article  they  desired,  for  as  small  a  sum  as  possible, 
to  make  their  own. 

This  in  a  rain-drenched,  wind-blown  meadow.  Earlier 
the  sale  had  commenced  in  the  house,  for  much  of  the  old 
Sibert's  Wood  furniture  was  disposed  of,  in  order  that 
it  might  not  be  said  of  Robert  Gatehouse  he  owed  aught 
to  any  man,  and  to  those  whom  it  most  concerned,  those 
whom  it  hurt  most,  it  was  writ  large  on  every  stick  of 
furniture,  standing  naked  and  ashamed  out  of  their  accus- 
tomed places,  branded  with  the  auctioneer's  aggressive 
numbers. 

It  was  a  day  of  tables  turned,  really  and  metaphorically, 
for  strangers  entered  the  house  unannounced,  handled 
things  which  hitherto  had  not  been  theirs  to  touch,  while 
through  the  long  hours  Caroline  Gatehouse  stood  aside 
and  watched  go  (sometimes  for  more  than  its  worth,  some- 
times for  a  mere  pittance)  what  had  been  hers  and  her 
husband's  for  a  lifetime.  The  old  dog  caught  sight  of 
her,  howled  piteously,  and  clanked  his  chain  unceasing 
from  his  kennel.    The  cat  was  free  to  roam,  but  roamed 
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disconsolately;  her  saucer  of  milk  was  not  by  the  kitchen 
dresser,  however  often  she  might  search  for  it,  and  to 
each  chance  comer  she  rubbed  an  appealing  head  against 
the  table-leg.  In  vain,  the  cows  were  sold,  and  one  does 
not  think  to  buy  milk  for  a  farmhouse. 

If  Mrs.  Gatehouse  could  have  obeyed  her  sons*  wishes, 
she  would  have  gone  over  to  Lucksboat  to  be  with  Mercy 
and  the  boy;  but  she  was  as  one  possessed  by  an  unquiet 
spirit,  which  drove  her  whithersoever  it  would,  only  keep- 
ing her  chained  to  Sibert's  Wood,  anywhere  but  within 
the  four  walls.  She  wandered  up  and  down  the  familiar 
paths  and  bypaths  (blindfolded  she  would  not  have  missed 
her  way),  down  the  wet  alleys  of  the  orchard  her  tired, 
restless  feet  carried  her;  once  or  twice  she  stumbled  over 
a  fallen  apple,  once  a  branch  hanging  low  caught  and 
held  her  gray  hair,  and  for  days  after  a  thin  wisp  of  it 
fluttered  in  the  wind.  Outhouses  and  sheds  she  stooped 
to  enter,  surveying  curiously  the  disturbed  litter  of  years 
huddled  together  for  burning.  Once  she  found  herself  on 
the  edge  of  a  crowd  which  had  gathered  within  sound  of 
the  hammer.  It  was  here  she  realized  most  painfully  that 
the  lots  held  up  by  callous  hands,  commented  on  and 
cheapened  by  callous  tongues,  were  the  shabby  remnants 
of  a  one-time  prosperous  married  life.  Her  spirit  rose 
against  the  injustice  of  parting  from  what  was  so  cer- 
tainly hers.  Then  she  remembered  the  debts  a  Gatehouse 
had  left  behind,  and  how  to  clear  his  name  it  was  not 
too  dear  a  price  to  pay.  And  ever  on  her  thoughts  the 
insistent  voice  of  the  auctioneer  obtruded  harshly.  Al- 
most unconsciously  she  took  her  stand,  that  she  might  the 
mpre  plainly  hear  him.  Respectfully,  a  trifle  curiously, 
the  crowd  made  way  for  the  woman  with  gray  hair  and  a 
tragic  face. 

"Tar-pot,  brush,  hook,  and  stable  broom,"  called  out 
the  man  with  the  hammer. 
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(They  went  for  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  she  won- 
dered dully  who  could  make  use  of  so  queer  a  collection.) 

"Quantity  of  flower-pots." 

(Ahy  but  how  many  times  she  had  potted  and  repotted 
plants  in  the  days  when  her  garden  had  been  her  pride. 
Would  it  ever  become  such  a  pride  to  Mercy  ?) 

"Wheelbarrow." 

(Four  and  sixpence  someone  paid  for  it — ^had  he  found 
out  yet  how  weak  it  was  in  one  1^?) 

"Plated  cob  harness,  nearly  new." 

(It  went  for  three  pounds  fifteen.  Two  years  ago  it 
had  cost  much  more  to  buy ;  she  had  asked  Bobert  then  if 
he  were  sure  he  could  afford  it.) 

"Lady's  saddle  and  bridle." 

(No  one  bid  at  first,  then  they  were  knocked  down  for 
three  shillings.  Mrs.  Gatehouse  smiled,  she  thou^t  them 
dear  at  that,  for  the  leather  was  dry  and  perished,  moth 
had  got  to  the  padding  since  the  days  of  her  courtship, 
over  thirty  years  ago,  when  in  the  pride  of  her  handsome 
youth  she  had  once  or  twice  ridden  to  hounds  with  young 
Bobert  Gatehouse.  The  master  had  complimented  her  on 
her  riding;  folks  said  he  had  rather  complimented  her 
on  her  dar^  eyes,  her  supple  fiigure.  Ah,  but  how  long 
ago  it  all  was.) 

"Pair  of  carriage  lamps." 

(They  were  an  old-fashioned,  heavy  pair,  and  nobody's 
hands  but  hers  had  ever  trimmed  them.  Well,  a  stranger 
having  paid  nine  shillings  would  have  it  to  do  now.) 

"Brown  mare,  fourteen  hands." 

(They  were  wise  not  even  to  guess  at  her  age.  The 
faithful  creature  knew  her  voice,  whinnied  at  sound  ,of 
it ;  would  ever  the  poor  old  faithful  ears  prick  themselves 
for  sound  of  it  again  ?) 

She  turned  aside,  and  made  her  slow,  painful  way 
back  to  the  house,  walking  with  unseeing  eyes,  and  thus 
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in  a  degree  spared  the  indiiferent  gaze  of  the  crowd. 
Along  a  narrow  path  spectral-like  laburnums  held  out  thin 
brown  fingers,  waving  them  dismally  in  the  wind,  where 
in  springtime  they  had  tossed  their  chains  of  gold  allur- 
ingly.    Fit  parable  of  her  life,  was  it  not? 

That  night  Sibert  Gatehouse  drove  his  mother  back  to 
Lucksboat  for  the  week  that  must  pass  before,  with  Lucks- 
boat  furniture,  they  came  to  dismantled  Sibert's  Wood  to 
live.  He  had  been  fortunate  in  finding,  and  his  landlord 
accommodating  in  allowing  him,  to  sublet  the  farm  by  the 
sea  to  a  man  who  would  enter  into  possession  so  soon  as 
convenient. 

Mrs.  Gatehouse  sat  unbending  and  austere  in  the  square 
high  cart  at  his  side,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left,  and 
not  once  behind  her.  She  had  taken  a  day  in  which  to 
say  farewell  to  the  old  place  as  its  mistress,  and,  as  was 
her  way,  having  finished  with  a  thing,  she  rolled  it  up  and 
put  it  away  out  of  sight.  The  silence  was  more  irksome 
to  Sibert  than  to  her.  He  fell  to  talking  of  the  sale  and 
what  it  had  realized. 

"We  shall  have  cleared  my  father^s  name,"  he  said,  with 
a  sort  of  quiet  pride.  "We  can  hold  our  heads  as  high 
as  the  rest  of  'em  now,  mother.  You  are  glad,  aren't 
you  ?" 

"Glad  ?"  Her  voice  was  fierce  yet  repressed,  telling  of 
stamped-down  emotion.  "Sibert,  I'm  glad.  It  is  more 
than  your  father  deserved.  I  warned  him  once  that  sins 
come  home  to  roost.  Years  ago,  when  he  was  young,  his 
father  got  into  difficulties — only  temporary,  as  it  turned 
out,  for  a  bit  of  money  came  to  his  wife,  so  that  their 
last  days  were  spent  in  comfort.  But  at  the  time  Robert 
said  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  so  he  turned  the 
old  people  out  and  took  on  Sibert's  Wood  by  himself,  al- 
lowing them  just  a  miserable  pittance  to  live  on.  Luckily 
they  had  daughters  as  well  as  a  son,  so  Marty  and  Milly 
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(mind  you,  they  weren't  perfect^  far  from  it,  but  give  the 
devil  his  due) — ^a  cousin  had  left  them  a  little  income, 
so  with  it  they  lived  together  at  Lucksboat,  till  the  old 
people  died,  and  Marty  married,  and  Milly  went  strange 
in  the  head.  Sibert,  it  becomes  no  one  to  speak  ill  of  the 
dead,  so  I  shall  not  mention  it  again,  only  this  I  will 
say,  you've  been  a  better  son  to  your  mother  than  your 
father  was  to  his  mother," 
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I  DID  not  think  at  the  time  (how  should  I?)  what  a 
difference  in  our  lives  Uncle  Robert's  death  would  make. 
I  had  a  feeling  that  I  had  run  too  fast  and  lost  my 
breath  when  Sibert  told  me  what  were  his  plans  for  the 
future,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  people  who  are  out  of  breath 
to  speak,  so  I  sat  and  listened  with  Mikey  on  my  lap. 

The  night  of  the  funeral,  Sibert  and  Michael  went 
through  all  their  father's  papers,  and  found,  when  every- 
thing was  realized.  Aunt  Caroline  would  have  something 
over  fifty  pounds  and  less  than  a  hundred  to  call  her  own. 
They  hated  having  to  tell  her,  but  she  took  it,  as  she  had 
taken  every  trial,  with  a  marvelous  fortitude;  trouble 
might  bend,  but  it  would  not  break  their  mother. 

In  a  week  Sibert  put  on  a  year's  age. 

"I  shall  teach  the  boy  to  pull  out  your  white  hairs,  man 
of  mine,"  I  said,  and  kissed  his  dear  head. 

He  drew  me  down  beside  him. 

"Woman  of  means,"  said  he,  "your  bailiff  is  in  a  tight 
fix." 

"Tell  me." 

So  he  told  me,  and  I  remember  all  the  time  I  sat  and 
twined  Mikey's  little  shining  curls  round  my  finger.  Once 
he  cried  out  that  I  hurt  him,  but  I  think  something  hurt 
me  more.  To  leave  Lucksboat  .  .  .  to  take  my  money  out 
of  Lucksboat,  so  that  others  might  farm  its  fair  fields  in 
my  stead. 
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^^And  if  I  take  the  money  out  of  Lucksboat  and  put  it 
into  Sibert's  Wood,  will  it  be  safe?"  I  asked  him,  for  it 
was  Mikey  who  would  one  day  inherit  my  nest-egg — ^I 
wold  not  have  it  addled. 

'^Safe,  Mercy?"  Sibert's  laugh  was  mirthless  and  a 
little  bitter.  ''Can  any  money  be  called  absolutely  safe  in 
such  an  uncertain  living  as  farming?  Look  at  hops,  fair 
enough  to  the  eye  one  day.  Come  a  blight,  and  every  leaf 
is  sticky  with  honeydew,  and  the  fly  hard  at  work  suck- 
ing the  very  life-blood  from  the  plant.  Look  at  com,  ripe 
for  harvest  yesternoon,  the  very  ears  agog  to  catch  sound 
of  the  reaper.  In  the  night  a  thunderstorm  and  drench- 
ing rain,  and  com  heavy  with  grain  is  beaten  flat,  so  that 
labor  costs  double  for  cutting  it,  and  half  its  bright  color 
is  washed  out.  And  yet,  Mercy,  farming  is  the  only  life 
for  me;  I  love  the  speculation,  the  uncertainty  of  it  I 
tried  soldiering,  as  you  know,  but  it  was  no  good  as  a 
living.  A  farm  in  Kent  called  me  home.  And  now  I've 
told  you  the  risks,  but,  for  all  that,  I  want  your  money." 

"Take  it,"  I  said  to  him.  "I  know  the  risks  now,  and 
they  are  what  I  would  call  Grod's  risks,  and  He  is  very 
good  to  His  poor  and  to  them  that  put  their  trust  in 
Him." 

So,  when  it  was  decided  we  must  leave  Lucksboat,  I 
started  packing,  and  Hannah  helped  me,  her  red  eyes 
belying  her  stoically  cheerful  smile.  It  had  yet  to  be 
decided  if  the  Anseeds  should  follow  us  to  Sibert's  Wood 
or  remain  at  Lucksboat.  Hannah  was  almost  indispensable 
to  me;  Anseed  was  in  no  wise  necessary  to  Sibert,  but  I 
knew  in  this  matter  my  husband  would  consider  me.  It 
was  the  old  way,  having  got  the  big  thing  he  wanted,  he 
would  allow  me  the  last  word,  the  small  request. 

Came  the  last  day  at  Lucksboat.  I  looked  out  on  fa- 
miliar landmarks  with  homesick  eyes.  My  years  here  had, 
many  of  them,  most  of  them,  been  happy ;  at  Sibert's  Wood 
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I  could  not  call  to  mind  one^  and  the  shadow  of  the  past 
dimmed  for  me  the  unknown  future.  I  let  some  tears  drip 
on  to  my  boy's  toy-box  and  wished  we  might  have  gone  on 
living  at  Lucksboat.  Then  I  looked  up  and  caught  sight 
of  Sibert's  face,  read  in  it  that  he  had  found  it  some- 
times hard  to  farm  the  land  I  rented,  that  it  was  the  home 
of  his  youth  which  called  to  him,  that  it  was  there  he 
would  have  his  son  grow  up.  Reading  so  much,  I  grew 
content,  I  made  belief  to  do  my  packing  cheerfully.  After 
all,  what  was  Lucksboat  to  me,  if  Sibert's  Wood  held  my 
two  dearest? 

It  was  afternoon,  the  packing  was  done ;  Mikey,  under 
Hannah's  care,  was  occupied  in  farewelling  the  hamlet 
of  Lucksboat  Point.  I  pictured  his  royal  progress,  how 
he  would  bestow  his  smiles  alike  on  the  washed  and  the 
unwashed.  A  desire  came  over  me  to  stand  where  the 
landslip's  ugly  gap  had  become  beautiful  under  springing 
flowers  and  grasses  that  waved  above  the  graves  of  Aunt 
Milly  and  Mr.  Hassock.  I  thought  I  was  alone  standing 
there  and  looking  out  across  the  sea.  Then,  as  if  a  dead 
man  whistled  in  my  ear,  came  the  old  tune  he  had  made 
his  own.  I  would  not  turn  my  head,  I  would  not  break 
the  spell  of  ghost-music  falling  softly  on  the  autumn  air. 
The  music  came  nearer;  it  resolved  itself  into  the  thin, 
sweet  notes  of  a  violin: 

''Up  and  down  the  city  wall,  in  and  out  the  Eagle, 
That's  the  way  the  money  goes,  pop  goes  the  weasel." 

I  looked  round,  and  Albit-Ed's  pathetic  dog's  eyes  held 
mine  in  a  searching,  wistful  gaze. 

"Mercy,  I  heerd  tell  ye  was  leavin'  Lucksboat.  Are  ye 
doin'  it  o'  yer  own  will,  or  is  it  his  will  f o'ces  ye  ?" 

"We  both  think  it  best,  Albit-Ed." 

He  gave  his  fiddle  a  swift,  impatient  jerk  against  his 
chin. 
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"  *TainH  no  answer,"  he  complained;  "but  'tisn't  likely 
ye'd  gi'e  me  a  better." 

"I  would  if  I  could,"  I  said  softly,  "but  indeed,  Albit- 
Ed,  it  is  true.  I  wasn't  willing  at  first,  but  when  I 
thought  it  over,  I  found  I  was  quite  content.  You  will 
come  and  see  me  there,  won't  you  ?" 

"Maybe  yes,  and  maybe  no,"  he  answered  sulkily. 
"Sibert's  Wood  ain't  your  home,  nor  yet  it  ain't  mine  be 
rights,  Mercy." 

"I  shall  make  it  mine,"  I  said  stoutly. 

AlbitrEd  came  back  with  me  to  the  house,  and  I 
watched  Hannah  to  see  if  she  had  noticed,  as  I  had,  an 
accentuated  sharpness  of  outline  in  his  always  thin  face,  a 
new  light  in  his  lusterless  eyes,  a  quickening  of  his  slow 
speech,  extending  even  to  his  slow  movements. 

If  the  old  woman  noticed,  she  did  not  comment  thereon, 
but  speedily  set  food  before  him,  made  him  change  into 
an  old  suit  of  her  husband's  that  she  might  mend  his,  and 
generally  attended  to  his  bodily  comfort.  It  was  so  Han- 
nah Anseed  ever  found  it  easiest  to  express  her  affection. 
She  believed  still  in  the  efficacy  of  "a  cup  o'  tea." 

"A  cup  o'  tea" — "a  cup  of  cold  water";  is  the  cry  so 
far  between  the  two  ? 

Then  began  life  at  Sibert's  Wood — I  in  the  place  that 
had  been  Aunt  Caroline's,  she  in  the  place  that  might 
have  been  mine  but  for  varying  circumstances.  Oh,  but 
surely  she  made  it  harder  for  herself,  harder  for  me, 
than  she  need ;  surely  she  set  her  feet  deliberately  to  tread 
thistles,  her  hands  to  grasp  brambles,  her  head  to  thrust 
itself  against  unyielding  walls.  And  I,  learning  slowly, 
repeating  often,  with  much  stumbling,  the  lesson  Mikey's 
coming  had  taught  me,  had  need  of  great  patience  with 
the  stern,  unbending  woman  who  had  for  long  stood  in 
the  first  place  with  her  son,  and  must  now  perforce  stand 
second. 
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Sibert,  more  than  most  men,  was  oblivious  of  the  daily 
pricks  of  home  life,  and  a  little  he  was  afflicted  with  his 
mother's  circumscribed  vision,  which  saw  but  the  thing  in 
front,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  that  might  be  at  the  side. 
Now  it  was  on  the  farming  of  Sibert's  Wood  with  insuffi- 
cient capital  that  all  his  energies,  physical  and  mental, 
were  bent;  but  bricks  compounded  of  straw  make  heavy 
inroads  on  a  man's  portion  of  labor.  Pounds,  shillings, 
pence — ^pence,  shillings,  pounds ;  I  think  at  that  time  his 
poor  brain  must  just  have  been  ruled  into  three  columns 
of  figures. 

All  else  seemed  of  little  moment,  and  if  he  gave  the 
matter  thought,  no  doubt  in  his  careless,  masterful  fash- 
ion, his  masculine  ignorance  of  the  complexities  of  women's 
lives,  he  believed  it  to  be  an  excellent  arrangement  where- 
by his  mother,  having  no  longer  a  home  of  her  own,  should 
live  with  us  in  what  had  been  her  old  home,  but  of  which, 
as  Sibert's  wife,  I  had  become  mistress.  That  there  should 
be  any  difficulty  in  the  readjustment  of  our  positions  he 
could  not  at  first  comprehend,  and  as  time  went  on  I  sup- 
pose he  noticed  nothing. 

In  this  I  was  partly  mistaken.  However  much  we 
strove  (and  Aunt  Caroline  not  less  than  I)  to  hide  from 
his  sight  the  friction  of  manner,  from  his  hearing  the 
grating  of  speech,  chance  echoes  must  have  reached  his 
ears,  occasional  visions  his  eyes.  We  made  Mikey  our 
buffer,  but  sometimes  Mikey  was  out  of  the  way. 

The  winter  passed;  spring  followed,  then  the  begin- 
ning of  summer  and  much  out-of-door  beauty  to  Sibert's 
Wood.     It  was  fodder-carrying  time. 

The  door  at  the  back  of  the  farmhouse  was  made  so 
that  the  upper  half  was  separate  and  shut  with  a  latch; 
the  lower  half  fastened  with  a  bolt.  I  threw  back  the 
upper  half  and  stood  leaning  out  in  the  early  hour  of  a 
June  morning,  shading  ray  eyes  from  the  sun,  to  look 
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beyond  the  fruit  garden  where  a  stack  was  boilduig.  On 
its  foundation  of  crossed  faggots  and  beanstraw  the  first 
load  of  dry  lucerne  was  being  piled.  The  men,  coatless 
and  with  shirt-sleeves  rolled  hi^  above  their  red-brown 
arms,  were  hard  at  work,  my  husband  among  them.  His 
shirt  was  cleaner  than  theirs,  his  trousers  were  not  of 
corduroy  nor  tied  with  yam  below  the  knee,  as  were  the 
men's ;  the  skin  that  showed  between  neck  and  flung-badL 
collar  was  whiter,  otherwise 

The  minutes  went  by  while  I  watched  them.  He  had 
been  up  since  five,  out  with  the  wagons  as  soon  as  the 
dew  had  dried  off  the  fodder,  for  a  sullen  sky  hung  so  low 
that  the  men  with  weatherwise  headshakings  wondered 
what  held  the  clouds  yet  from  pouring  out  their  volumes 
of  water. 

And  fodder  ky  ripe  for  carrying. 

"A  day  longer,"  said  the  men,  "an'  we'd  make  a  smart- 
ish hole  in  th'  field.     Gi'e  us  a  day  longer." 

The  day  was  given  them. 

We  kept  no  maid  for  the  first  year ;  my  mother-in-law 
and  I  shared  the  work  of  a  house  double  the  size  of 
Lucksboat,  with  Mrs.  Tappender's  occasional  help.  Mikey 
was  my  care,  and  Sibert's  mother  mended  for  Sibert. 
With  us  both  this  was  our  labor  of  love;  it  served  to 
leaven  the  lump  of  household  cares.  I  had  been  up  since 
SIX ;  I  was  tired,  and  the  day  but  beginning.  I  wondered 
was  he  tired  too?  Did  his  broad,  strong  shoulders  ever 
know  what  it  meant  to  shrink  at  the  day's  burden  thrust 
on  them  ?  What  would  he  make  of  sweeping  a  room  till 
the  dust  set  him  choking  and  the  protesting  carpet  gave 
grudgingly  of  loosened  pile  ?  To  look  at  a  saucepan  before 
using  it,  because  of  the  subsequent  washing  it  entailed? 
To  peel  onions  till  the  kitchen  swam  in  a  mist  of  wrung 
tears  ?  To  blacklead  grates  and  with  untutored  vigor  rub 
the  skin  from  blackened  knuckles?    To — oh,  but  I  could 
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go  on  and  on ;  but  why  ?  Had  not  I  bowed  my  neck  will- 
ingly to  the  yoke  of  them  that  serve  tables  and  find  scant 
time  for  eating  from  them  ?  Scattering  these  thoughts  of 
mine  came  Sibert's  voice.  He  had  seen  me  from  the 
stackyard  and  was  hastening  toward  me.  In  a  minute  his 
bare  arms^  throbbing  and  quivering  with  the  work  of  rais- 
ing and  tossing  many  fork-loads,  now  lay  heavy  on  my 
shoulders,  something  as  a  child  lays  a  tired  head  on  its 
mother's  lap.  His  breath  (clover-sweet,  seeing  he  had 
smelled  nothing  else  since  early  dawn)  was  warm  on  my 
neck,  his  eyes  looked  into  mine,  searched  and  found  my 
love  for  him,  gave  unstintingly  of  his  love  for  me. 

Ah,  but  what  did  the  work  matter,  seeing  he  stood  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  it  for  me,  that  this  lifting  ancf 
sharing  of  the  yoke  by  a  yoke-fellow,  this  guerdon  to  toil, 
was  mine. 

Together  we  stood  inside  the  low-pitched  doorway,  in 
the  small  dark  lobby  where  light  only  came  through  a 
two-paned  window.  From  the  upper  half  of  the  door, 
thrown  back  against  the  ochred  wall,  we  watched  the  men 
descending  from  stack  and  wagon  for  their  brief  break- 
fast hour ;  a  light  as  from  behind  the  low-hanging,  metal- 
lic-hued  clouds  gleamed  weirdly  on  fork  prongs  polished 
with  constant  use.  We  listened  to  receding  voices,  the 
deep,  careless  laughter  of  the  men,  as  they  headed  the 
empty  wagon  for  the  field  again. 

Sibert  brought  the  scent  of  the  fields  indoors  with  him ; 
bits  of  dry  clover  I  plucked  from  his  shoulders,  from  his 
hair  where  it  tickled  his  ears.  In  the  comparative  dim- 
ness of  a  room  that  caught  no  glimpse  of  morning  sun 
breakfast  was  spread.  I  sighed  expectantly  for  the  same 
pantomime  which  never  failed  in  the  acting.  My  mother- 
in-law  would  half  pause  as  though  to  sit  down  in  my 
chair  at  the  head  of  the  table,  then  sweep  aside  with 
exaggerated  apology. 
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^^Ah,  as  usual^  I  forgot.  So  used  to  pouring  out  tea 
or  coffee  at  the  head  of  my  own  table,  it  seems  to  come 
natural  to  me  to  sit  there.  I  ought  by  this  time  to  re- 
member that  the  old  birds  must  turn  out  of  the  nest  to 
make  room  for  the  young.  You  must  make  allowances 
for  me,  Mercy." 

Usually  we  said  nothing,  and  I  was  always  busy  teach- 
ing myself  to  make  the  allowances  she  demanded,  but  this 
morning  the  injustice  of  the  remark  apparently  nettled 
Sibert.    He  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork  ever  so  quietly : 

"Aren't  you  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  a  bit, 
mother  ?  We  welcomed  you  here ;  we  have  certainly  never 
turned  you  out.  And  it  is  my  wife's  place  in  her  own 
house.  Once  she  spoke  of  giving  it  up  to  you,  but  I 
wouldn't  let  her." 

"She  took  care  never  to  offer  it  to  me,  not  that  I'd 
have  taken  it  if  she  had."  The  remark  was  so  obviously 
untrue  that  Sibert  and  I  could  afford  to  smile  at  each 
other  from  our  places.  I  still  felt  his  throbbing  arni 
round  my  neck,  maybe  he  yet  read  the  love  tale  in  my 
eyes.  Pity  rose  up  in  my  heart  for  the  lonely  widow,  for 
underneath  the  biting  sarcasm  of  her  words  I  divined 
something  of  the  ache  which  gnawed  at  her  heart. 

Later,  much  later,  she  put  it  into  words  which  I  will 
set  down  here. 

"I  didn't  break  my  heart  when  Sibert's  father  died, 
Mercy — ^there  wasn't  enough  love  between  us  even  to  feel 
the  parting  overmuch.  But  what  I  missed  (and  living 
with  you  two,  you  rubbed  it  in,  with  your  talk  always  of 
*we'  this  and  ^we'  that)  was  never  doing  things  separately 
as  I  must  now.  And  though  Robert  wasn't  the  best  of 
husbands,  still  he  was  mine  for  over  thirty  years,  and 
we'd  done  a  good  many  things  together.  But  when  one 
or  t'other  dies,  you  have  to  change  *we'  into  'I,'  and  it's 
lonely  work.    I  suppose  the  loneliness  will  never  leave  me, 
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and  that's  why  widows,  when  they're  young,  are  so  ready 
to  marry  again.  It's  what  you've  had  you  miss,  not  whal 
you'viB  never  been  used  to." 

Thus  the  word  of  Caroline  Gatehouse. 

One  other  looked  on  and  perhaps  saw  with  clearer 
eyes  the  inevitable  difficulty  of  his  mother's  position. 
Michael's  plans  were  matured  before  he  spoke  of  them. 

^^How  do  you  stand  at  the  end  of  your  first  year  at 
Sibert's  Wood  ?"  he  asked  his  brother. 

^^Better  than  I  expected,"  Sibert  answered.  "It  has 
been  a  struggle  at  times.  Friday  nights  have  come  round 
and  I  haven't  known  where  on  earth  to  lay  my  hands  on 
sufficient  cash  to  pay  the  men  with.  One  week  I  sold  a 
cartload  of  wurtzel  and  had  to  ask  the  man  for  ready 
money.  Another  week  I  sold  a  calf  to  a  butcher  when  it 
had  the  making  of  a  fine  bullock,  only  just  then  I  wanted 
the  money  more.  But  we'll  do  it,  Michael — ^we'U  do  it. 
Your  help  and  Mercy's,  I  couldn't  have  done  without 
either." 

Michael  nodded. 

"You  are  a  good  master  to  work  under.  Sib.  But — • 
next  year — can  you  find  a  man  to  take  my  place,  do  you 
think  ?" 

Surprise  and  some  consternation  showed  in  Sibert's 
face,  edged  his  voice. 

"Isn't  it  good  enough,  Michael  ?  I  know  I  haven't  paid 
you  more  than  a  boy's  wages — ^but — ^you  understand — ^next 
year  it  will  be  different.  You  did  understand,  eh  ?"  He 
spoke  anxiously. 

"There  wasn't  a  thing  I  didn't  understand,"  said 
Michael  quietly.  "If  I  could  have  done  with  less,  I'd 
have  taken  less.  But  now,  by  your  own  showing,  you 
stand  firmer  on  your  legs,  and  I've  had  an  offer  from 
Mr.  Knightrider  of  a  permanent  billet  on  his  staff.  It 
will  mean  living  nearer  Seawall,  later  on  it  might  mean 
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going  to  London.  If  mother  is  willing,  I  suggest  she 
shifts  her  quarters  to  look  after  her  bachelor  son.  She 
may  not  like  the  idea,  of  course,  but,  now  IVe  spoken  to 
you,  I  should  like  to  ask  her." 

Willing  ?  I  fancy  relief  as  well  as  willingness  prompted 
Sibert's  assent. 

"I  shall  never  find  a  man  to  take  your  place,  Mike," 
he  said  frankly,  "but  I've  no  right  to  stand  in  your  way 
since  you've  been  so  jolly  good  in  helping  me  on  my  way." 

"And  you  are  willing,  Mercy?" 

I  met  the  kindest  glance  that  ever  brother  gave  to 
sister. 

"I  shall  always  go  on  missing  you  and  Aunt  Caroline," 
I  said  simply,  and  indeed,  indeed  I  was  sure  of  it.  There 
were  nooks  and  comers  in  my  life  which  belonged  to 
Michael,  that  even  Sibert  could  not  fill.  And,  so  far  in 
his  short  life,  Aunt  Caroline  had  been  my  standby  when 
any  childish  ailment  befell  Mikey.  For  much  I  should 
miss  her,  though  my  heart  leapt  at  thought  of  the  inti- 
mate aloneness  which  life  with  only  Sibert  and  Mikey 
would  mean  again. 

Michael  was  speaking: 

"And  I  shall  miss  you  all  so  much  that  mother,  if  she 
comes  with  me,  will  find  her  work  cut  out  to  put  up  with 
my  crusty  ways  for  a  bit.  But  if  I  take  up  journalistic 
and  magazine  work,  as  Knightrider  advises,  I  must  give 
more  time  to  it — ^to  that,  and  book  writing,"  he  added. 

"Aren't  they  the  same?"  Sibert  spoke  with  no  con- 
tempt, merely  a  kindly  tolerance  of  a  man  who  could  be 
a  farmer  if  he  chose,  yet  voluntarily  dropped  it  for  mere 
book  writing. 

Michael  searched  for  a  definition ;  found  it : 

"A  journalist's  work  is  to  an  author's  what  the  pho- 
tographer's art  is  to  the  painter's — reproduction  without 
imagination,"  said  he. 
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''I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  much  of  either,"  Sibert  con- 
fessed without  humility. 

I  was  standing  near,  and  something  impelled  me  to 
speak. 

"It  must  be  fine  to  be  an  author,"  said  I,  "but  I 
wouldn't  give  a  'thank  you'  just  to  be  an  authoress." 

Michael  laughed,  not  understanding  me. 

"Your  sex  won't  allow  you  to  escape  that  unthankful 
limit,"  he  said. 

"You  are  wrong,"  I  dissented.  "Listen,  and  I'll  ex- 
plain. The  terms  author  and  authoress  have  long  ago  lef f 
oflF  meaning  just  male  and  female  writers.  Anyway,  to 
my  mind,  an  authoress  is  a  person  of  either  sex  who  writes 
books  for  the  young,  which  sell  well  as  Sunday-school 
prizes,  and,  like  patent  milk  foods,  are  good  for  weak 
digestions." 

Michael  looked  interested;  Sibert  yawned. 

'*What  about  an  author?"  he  asked. 

"An  author,  whether  he  or  she,  writes  strong  stuflF — stufp 
that  will  last ;  good  stuff,  no  predigestion  about  it.  If  it  is 
wheat,  it  is  given  you  in  the  grain — ^you  must  do  your  own 
grinding  and  sifting."  I  paused,  half  ashamed  at  my 
own  outburst,   and  my  husband's  good-natured  disgust. 

"My  word,  Mercy,"  said  he,  "if  you  ever  show  signs  of 
turning  into  one  of  those  scribbling  women  I  shall  give 
you  the  sack.  I  can't  stand  'em.  One  author  in  the 
family  is  bad  enough  in  all  conscience." 

I  looked  away  at  Michael.  The  pose  of  his  head  re- 
minded me  of  a  battle-picture  I  had  seen  once,  where  a 
horse  reared  its  head  and  pricked  its  ears  at  sound  of 
martial  music.  Ah,  but  truly  I  should  miss  Michael  in 
the  house.     He  smiled  as  one  who  knew  it. 

"If  you  ever  run  short  of  petitions  in  your  prayers, 
Mercy,"  he  said,  "put  up  one  for  me,  that  my  writing 
may  be  what  you  call  'strong  stuff — stuff  that  will  last.'  " 
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A  FIELD  of  barley  lay  yellow  to  the  scythe ;  a  light  wind 
called  the  fringed  ears  till,  like  waves  of  the  sea,  they 
ebbed  and  flowed,  and  where  they  ebbed  scarlet  of  poppies 
stained  the  yellow  sea.  Leading  his  men  at  their  work, 
Sibert  Gatehouse  swung  his  scythe  strongly,  rhythmically, 
unerringly,  perhaps  experiencing  a  recurring  pleasure  as 
its  sweep  brought  tempered  steel  in  contact  with  resisting 
straw — the  pleasure  of  a  man  dominating  nature.  In  an- 
other field  a  reaper  was  at  work  rounding  a  twelve-acre 
field  of  wheat,  shearing  it  of  its  year's  growth,  leaving 
bare  stubble  in  its  track.  The  whirring  of  machinery 
mingled  pleasantly  with  his  own  scythe  strokes.  His 
happiness  was  made  up  of  hard  work. 

I  think  God  means  toil  at  this  end  of  the  centuries  to 
be  a  blessing,  where  in  Genesis  it  was  a  curse.  It  may  be 
that  in  the  evolution  of  the  ages  man  has  emerged  from 
them  such  a  working  animal  that  Eden  would  pall  on 
him. 

Gatehouse's  busy  mind  kept  time  with  his  hands  and 
feet,  or  rather  it  outstripped  them.  He  was,  as  usual, 
looking  ahead,  farming  in  the  future;  and  farming  was 
becoming  to  him  more  than  a  means  of  getting  a  living 
for  wife  and  child,  it  was  an  obsession  which  ran  a  grave 
risk,  if  encouraged,  of  standing  up  in  competition  with 
the  claims  of  home  life  on  his  aflFections.     If  he  could 
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make  a  better  price  at  market  than  his  neighbors,  if  he 
could  conclude  a  harder-driven  bargain,  even  if  he  could 
curtail  necessary  household  expenditure,  it  was  becoming 
a  temptation  to  him,  because  money  so  saved  might  be 
traded  with,  the  five  talents  doubled,  the  ten  multiplied  a 
hundredfold.     Meanwhile 

"  ^Let  cockles  grow  up  instead  of  barley.  The  words 
of  Job  are  ended/  " 

It  was  Mercy's  clear  voice  calling  to  him  from  the  foot- 
path. He  needed  not  to  raise  his  head,  yet  this  he  did, 
sweeping  back  his  moistened  hair,  beating  time  to  the 
dearest  music  he  knew.  His  eyes  were  hot  and  blinking, 
for  the  sun  had  lain  on  him  and  his  harvest-men  all  the 
morning  hours;  now  it  rested,  refreshed,  gladdened  his 
hot  eyes  to  bring  back  their  gaze  and  let  them  fall  on  her 
nearing  figure,  slight  and  sprightly  as  in  the  days  he 
wooed  her,  her  face  a  trifle  thinner,  faintly  tanned,  deli- 
cately reddened;  her  smile  (which  their  child,  like  some 
small  moon,  was  beginning  to  reflect)  penetrated  the  ob- 
scure crannies  of  his  mind.  He  would  have  thrown  down 
his  scythe  but  that  the  men  kept  stroke  with  him.  For  a 
moment  he  paused,  and  they  who  loved  women  themselves 
understood  and  paused  also;  it  was  nearing  the  drinking 
hour,  wives  of  theirs  were  not  far  off,  pulling  little  hand- 
wagons  after  them,  wherein  jogged  a  sleeping  baby,  a  can 
of  cold  tea,  a  bottle  of  beer.  Prosaic  thoughts  these,  but 
making  for  kinship  'twixt  master  and  men, 

"  'Let  cockles  grow  up  instead  of  barley.  The  words 
of  Job  are  ended,'  "  Mercy  quoted  again  and  gaily.  "Isn't 
it  apt,  man  of  mine  ?    For  cockles  read  poppies." 

He  caught  the  infection  of  her  gaiety,  and  laughed : 

"I'm  ashamed  of  these  poppies,  Mercy." 

"They  look  like  a  regiment  of  toy  soldiers  on  parade," 
she  interrupted  him. 

"I  know,  but  I  was  so  tearing  busy — ^you  remember? 
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I  sacked  old  Luke  because  he  got  drunk,  and  then  I  could 
spare  neither  time  nor  a  man  to  spud  them  up." 

"You  told  me  at  the  time:  wurtzel  to  set  out,  turnips 
to  set  out,  fodder  to  cut,  then  the  tares,  then  the  peas." 
She  ticked  them  off  on  her  fingers. 

"A  farmer's  life  is  a  busy  life,  my  dear." 

"And  that's  the  life  for  a  farmer's  wife."  She  made  a 
little  tune  of  it,  hunmiing  it  lightly  between  her  parted 
lips. 

"Then  the  second  cut  of  clover  to  get  in,  and  I  found 
harvest  staring  me  in  the  face.  So  poppies  have  grown 
up  with  the  barley.    And  the  words  of  Job  are  not  ended." 

"Ah,  yes,  logious'  poppies,  as  Mikey  says.  Do  you 
know  that  most  expressive  word  of  his?  I  don't  know 
what  it's  compounded  of,  but  it  fits  a  day  like  to-day — 
the  field  ripe  to  harvest,  the  hedges  a  tangle  of  sprawling 
green,  and  the  ox-eye  daisies  standing  like  virgins  waiting 
with  their  lighted  lamps,  a  little  dusty  and  thirsty,  per- 
haps. Then  there's  you  and  the  boy.  Oh,  it's  a  logious' 
day,  a  logious'  life,  Sibert." 

"You  silly  missus,"  he  laughed  happily.  "And  the  boy, 
is  he  with  you?" 

"Just  behind.  He  saw  a  red  admiral  butterfly,  a  square 
inch  of  the  most  perfect  logiousness,'  and  the  monkey 
chased  it.  Oh,  but  he's  a  villain,  a  work-maker ;  I  suppose 
I  must  go  after  him.     Mikey  .  .  ,  Mikey." 

She  made  a  horn  of  her  hand  and  called,  for  sport  more 
than  anything,  he  was  such  a  little  way  behind. 

Nothing  answered  her,  save  as  it  would  seem  the  un- 
concerned whistle  of  a  train  emerging  from  the  tunnel 
which  was  burrowed  partly  under  Gatehouse's  field,  and 
was  therefore  but  a  short  distance  away ;  indeed,  the  field 
ended  at  a  railway  cutting — deep,  fringed  with  flowers 
and  grasses,  reaching  down  the  banks  to  where  the  iron 
road  lay,    Thp  whistle  of  the  engine  shrieked  thought  of 
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a  possible  danger  swiftly  through  young  Mrs.  Gatehouse^s 
mind.    Mother  instinct  winged  her  feet: 

"The  boy,  Sibert.    I — I  forgot  the  rail  was — ^so  near.'' 

Across  the  few  yards  of  stubble,  through  a  belt  of  un- 
reaped  barley,  to  the  edge  of  the  cutting: 

"Mikey!— Mikey!" 

"Ess,  muzzer,  I're  down  here,  pickin'  logious  daisies 
fur  you  an'  dad.  The  butterfly  telled  me  to  come  after 
him,  so  I  comed." 

Her  answering  cry  was  strangled,  mother  instinct 
warned  her  not  to  let  her  fear  infect  his  fearlessness. 
Down  the  bank  she  slid,  her  keen  eyes  saw  how  perilously 
near  he  was  to  the  edge  of  the  rail,  her  keen  ears  told 
how  near  was  the  iron  thing  which  traversed  the  rail. 
She  caught  at  flower  stems — ^there  were  no  bushes;  at 
tougher  roots,  which  in  a  chalky  soil  gave  scant  resistance 
to  her  clutching  hand. 

And  so,  clutching,  stumbling,  sliding,  unable  to  save 
herself,  her  weight  bore  her  down  on  to  the  child,  and 
sent  them  both  rolling  to  the  very  feet  of  the  hurrying 
train.  To  the  feet — and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  to  Sibert 
Gatehouse  as  if  they  must  inevitably  roll  on  under  those 
cruel  feet. 

Close  at  his  wife's  heels,  his  eye  had  measured  and 
counted,  as  her  frenzied  glance  would  not  let  her,  on  the 
child's  safety  if  let  alone  and  unfrightened.  He  was 
powerless  to  stop  her,  he  could  only  follow.  Follow 
blindly,  because  he  saw  as  through  a  mist  of  blood,  heard 
a  dinning  in  his  ears,  then — oh,  blessed  moment  so  fraught 
with  relief  as  to  be  sharp  with  pain — ^he  knelt  beside  them, 
held  a  protesting,  indignant  child,  a  shaking  woman,  who 
moaned  and  laughed  and  Cried  at  once.  Held  them  as 
in  an  iron  vise,  held  them  as  a  man  who  has  fought  with 
Death  and  worsted  him,  yet  sees  still  a  vision  of  the 
"shadowing  shroud."     The  train  sped  on,  threading  its 
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serpentine  way  In  and  out  of  fields  and  green  pastures, 
chained  to  its  iron  road,  most  mercifully  chained.  The 
man  shuddered  at  the  mere  inches  of  space  which  lay  be- 
tween the  rail  and  the  spot  where  his  wife,  with  her  arms 
round  the  boy,  rolled  alongside  the  tearing,  snorting 
engine. 

He  wiped  a  brow  that  was  wetter  with  the  sickening 
thought  of  it  than  all  the  sweat  of  the  day's  toil  had 
wet  it.  He  shuddered  again,  the  nausea  of  sickness  shook 
him  physically;  morally  he  was  cowed,  and  could  only 
hold  on  to  his  two — Mercy  and  the  boy.  He  stroked  her 
hair,  her  face,  patiently,  gently,  as  one  does  with  a  child. 
Give  her  a  few  minutes,  and  she  would  recover  from  the 
shock,  better  without  word  of  his;  she  was  a  strong 
woman,  more  than  once  he  had  proved  it.  At  length  her 
sobs  died  away,  her  sobbing  laughter  ceased,  she  crouched 
in  his  arms,  never  for  a  moment  letting  go  of  her  hus- 
band's hand,  her  child's  arm. 

It  was  a  relief  to  both  (as  if  tension  too  tightly 
stretched  were  suddenly  released),  when  a  small  voice 
complained  petulantly: 

"You's  screezin'  me  very  tight,  dad,  an'  I  never  catched 
the  logious  butterfly,  an'  I've  dropped  my  daisies." 

Mercy  lifted  her  wet  face  from  her  husband's  shoulder. 

"Oh,  Sibert,"  she  breathed,  "wasn't  it— wasn't  it  awful  ? 
So  near — so  horribly  close.  But,  dear,"  her  tone  was 
anxious,  "you  aren't  fainting,  are  you?  So  queer  and 
yellowish-gray  you  look.  Was  it  worse  for  you  than  for 
me,  I  wonder  ?" 

"You  would  have  lost  the  boy.  ...  I  should  have  lost 
you  both,"  he  said  between  shut  teeth. 

She  bowed  her  head : 

"Yes.  If  I  couldn't  have  saved  Mikey,  I  shouldn't 
have  left  him — at  least  that  was  my  first  thought,  and" — 
she  glanced  pathetically  up  at  him — "there  wasn't  time 
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for  second  thoughts  with  the  engine  so  close  to  us,  was 
there,  Sibert?" 

The  climb  up  the  embankment  was  a  toilsome  one,  for 
the  limbs  of  the  man  and  the  woman  swayed  unsteadily; 
moreover,  they  clung  to  each  other  and  to  the  resisting 
child,  so  that  to  an  onlooker  they  seemed  rather  stupidly 
to  impede  each  other's  movements. 

The  sun  still  shone;  the  reaping  had  not  stopped,  for 
the  man  next  behind  his  master  was  now  leading;  but  to 
the  two  who  had  been  so  close  to  the  "mouth  of  death,"  a 
space  of  time  not  to  be  measured  by  hours  or  days  seemed 
to  have  passed. 


CHAPTER   XLIII 

WOBD  OF  MBBCT  OATBHOUSB  AND  THB  MBBS 

Mbs.  Mbe  was  spending  a  day  at  Sibert's  Wood,  and, 
because  a  rare  thing  is  prized,  the  tongues  of  the  two 
women  made  much  hay  under  brief  sunshine.  Chiefly 
they  spoke  of  Numparel,  whose  husband,  out  of  his  abun- 
dant wealth,  had  taken  a  house  at  Seatown  and  another 
at  Seawall,  and  the  couple  migrated  between  the  two. 

"One  outgrows  one's  clothes,"  Mercy  held  up  a  little 
shirt  of  Mikey's,  "but  that  is  when  one  is  too  young  to 
know  or  care  about  them,  and  there  is  generally  a  grown- 
up at  hand,  to  let  down  tucks  or  let  out  seams ;  but  it 
isn't  clothes  with  me.  Mother  Polly,  though  sometimes 
mine  shrink  with  washing  and  fit  tightly.  It  is  friend- 
ships  "  she  paused. 

"Not  ours,  Mercy?" 

"Ah,  no,"  a  wealth  of  affection  fluted  her  voice,  "not 
our  friendship,  seeing  it  is  made  of  stuff  warranted  to 
wash  without  shrinking,  ours  will  never  wear  out." 

"Once  it  stretched  a  wee  bit  tightly,"  Mrs.  Mee  re- 
minded her  softly. 

"Perhaps  it  had  been  washed  badly."  Mercy  carried  on 
her  quaint  conceit.    "But  was  it  my  fault,  Mother  Polly  ?" 

Mrs.  Mee  pondered. 

"It  was  mine,'^  she  acknowledged,  "but  not  altogether. 
We  were  each  concerned  with  the  person  we  cared  for 
most — ^you  with  Sibert,  I  with  Numparel.  Also  a  little 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  was  mine.    Luxury  fits  Num- 
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parel  like  a  well-cut  garment,  but  carefulness,  thrift,  econ- 
omy— ^you  know  what  they  mean,  Mercy  ?  How  sometimes 
they  prick  and  irritate  more  than  actual  poverty.  It  might 
have  scarred  our  Numparel's  beauty,  and  I  could  not  bear 
that.  You  chose  the  possible  pricks  with  a  reserve  strength 
of  love  to  fall  back  on,  which  is  a  very  balsam  for  pricks 
and  stings.  IRumparel  had  no  such  balsam.  I  think  I 
knew  it,  so  I  was  afraid  for  her." 

"Mother  Polly,"  Mercy  hesitated,  "it  is  NumpareVs 
friendship  I  have  outgrown — it  isn't  big  enough  for  me 
now;  and  I  do  not  know  if  I'm  more  sorry  or  ashamed. 
I  think  I'm  most  sorry." 

"Ah,  but  when  you  see  her  again,"  persuaded  Mrs.  Mee. 

Mercy  shook  her  head. 

"It  will  not  make  any  difference,"  she  answered  sadly, 
"though  I'm  going  to  try.  I'm  going  to  try  hard.  I've 
planned  an  afternoon  next  week,  and  mine  is  such  a  busy 
life  to  cut  a  plan  out  of,  that  I'm  going  to  try  cutting  two 
out  of  the  same  piece  of  stuff." 

"Your  ^silver  man'  and  I — ^^are  we  in  your  plan,  my 
dear  ?" 

"Not  that  day.  Mother  Polly*  You  two  are  such  a  big 
garment  of  friendship,  you  require  a  whole  length  of  ma- 
terial to  yourselves.  So  does  Michael,  for  that  matter," 
she  added  reflectively.  "I've  long  promised  myself  a 
chat  with  him,  and  Aunt  Caroline  will  want  to  know  all 
about  Mikey  and  Sibert." 

"We  see  Michael  Gatehouse  quite  often,"  Mrs.  Mee  re- 
marked casually,  yet  a  dimpling  smile  showed  momently. 

Mercy  leaned  across,  with  suspended  darning  needle. 

"I  like  to  think  Michael  goes  often  to  your  house, 
Mother  Polly,"  she  said  not  casually. 

A  day  is  not  over-long  for  observation,  but  Mrs.  Mee's 
eyes  saw  many  things  not  included  in  ordinary  vision; 
love  for  Mercy  polished  the  spectacles  she  wore,   and 
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vague  disappointment  dimmed  the  glass  of  them.  She 
went  home  dissatisfied  because  she  could  not  at  first  put 
the  disappointment  into  words. 

"You  wouldn't  know  Sibert  Gatehouse,"  she  said,  when 
she  got  back  to  the  old  man,  to  whom  she  was  eyes,  and 
hands,  and  feet,  the  servant  of  his  brain,  the  last  hold  he 
had  kept  on  youth.  The  silvery  head  turned  feebly 
toward  her: 

"That  you,  senior  partner?  Time  moves  as  slowly  as 
I  do,  when  you  are  away.  Do  not  stay  for  long,  my  dear, 
lest  the  new  pair  of  shoes  that  are  making  for  me  come 
while  you  are  absent,  and  I  have  no  one  to  fit  them  on, 
no  one  to  bid  me  God-speed  on  the  journey." 

"Have  no  fear,"  she  said  very  tenderly.  "I  think  I 
shall  know  when  the  shoes  are  ready,  Dan'l ;  I  shall  hear 
the  messenger  knock  at  my  heart"  He  leaned  his  weight 
on  her,  for  the  daily  pilgrimage  from  one  room  into  the 
next 

"What  about  Sibert  Gatehouse  ?"  he  asked.  "I  always 
liked  the  boy." 

"He  has  left  the  boy  so  far  behind  you  would  find 
yourself  talking  to  a  stranger-man  of  middle  age,"  she 
told  him.  "A  man  who  is  so  busy  getting  rich  he  has 
little  time  to  waste  in  being  kind." 

"But  kind?    Surely " 

"Oh,  kind?  Yes,  I  suppose  he  is  that  Mercy  would 
slay  me  if  I  dared  to  hint  otherwise.  But,  Dan'l,  I  think 
I'm  glad  you  were  never  in  a  hurry  to  be  rich.  I  should 
get  out  of  breath  trying  to  keep  up  with  Sibert  Gate- 
house ;  I'm  not  sure  Mercy  doesn't,  for  she  has  the  boy  to 
carry  along  with  her.  He  brings  the  farm  worries  and 
business  too  much  indoors,  and  Mercy  is  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  everybody." 

"But  kind ?"  he  repeated. 

"Oh,  forget  I  questioned  his  kindness,  Dan'l,  and  maybe 
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it  is  my  fancy;  indeed,  he  is  just  as  kind  as  he  can  be 
for  three  minutes  out  of  five,  but  in  a  preoccupied  sort 
of  way,  as  though  there  were  other  and  much  more  im- 
portant things  to  be  considered,  and  taking  notice  of  Mercy 
and  the  boy  is  among  the  second  things." 

Professor  Mee  raised  almost  sightless  eyes,  yet  were 
their  dim  depths  lighted  by  love. 

"I  made  that  mistake  once,  senior  partner,  but  I  found 
it  out  in  time.    Sibert  Gatehouse  will  find  it  out  in  time." 

"But  till  then,  Dan'l  ?"  Mrs.  Mee's  sigh  was  fraught 
with  memories  of  such  a  time. 

"What  did  you  do  till  then,  Polly  ?" 

"I  waited  ...  I  hoped.  .  .  ."  She  stooped  and  kissed 
the  silver  hair.    "Then  patience  had  her  large  reward." 

Mercy  on  her  planned  day  went  to  Seatown  first  and 
inquired  at  the  big  florid  house  (so  exactly  what  one 
would  expect  Ferdinand  Walkup  to  hire  and  live  in)  if 
Mrs.  Walkup  were  at  home.  She  had  not  known  how 
disappointed  she  would  be  till  the  smart  be-ribboned  maid 
said  her  mistress  was  at  the  Seawall  house  that  day.  To 
Seawall  walked  Mercy,  there  to  find  that  Numparel  had 
taken  her  mother  out  driving  and  might  not  be  in  till 
late.  There  remained  Mrs.  Gatehouse  and  Michael,  and 
as  she  turned  away  from  the  house,  she  met  the  latter 
coming  toward  it. 

"You  were  going  in,  Michael  ?    But  I'm  sure  you  were." 

"Another  day,  Mercy — another  day.  I  would  rather 
come  back  with  you  now.  It  is  a  piece  of  luck  that 
I've  got  some  spare  time  on  my  hands  this  afternoon. 
Have  you  been  here  long?  Happen  to  have  seen  Mary- 
bud  ?" 

The  tone  was  careless,  the  manner  unselfconscious. 
Mercy's  answer  was  sisterly  and  sweet: 

"Not  yet,  but  I  want  to  so  much.     Won't  you  find  her, 
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Michael^  and  bring  her  back  to  tea  with  your  mother  and 
me?" 

Four  people  trying  to  be  at  their  very  best  produces 
such  a  fine  cloak  of  courtesy  as  covers  a  multitude  of  small 
awkwardnesses,  and  makes  for  sincerity  in  a  high  sense 
of  the  word.  Material  for  such  a  cloak  wove  the  three 
women  gathered  under  Michael  Gatehouse's  roof,  and 
the  sternness  and  austerity  of  the  eldest  were  not  proof 
against  the  gentle,  quiet  ways  of  the  youngest,  so  that 
when  they  parted,  Mrs.  Gatehouse  was  impelled  to  say 
to  Marybud  Mee :  "I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  my  dear,  but 
you  manage  to  say  in  two  words  what  it  takes  some  folks 
a  dozen  to  make  sense  of." 

"Good-bye,  little  Marybud,"  Mercy  said.  "I  think  if 
it  happened  I  had  to  go  away  and  leave  my  boy  behind,  I 
would  more  gladly  leave  him  with  you  than  any  one.  You 
are  just  a  bit  of  Mother  Polly  over  again." 

Mercy  found  the  drive  back  to  Sibert^s  Wood  long  and 
even  tiring ;  she  craved  to  be  welcomed,  to  be  made  much 
of  after  a  day's  absence.  Instead  she  found  her  husband 
deep  in  farming  accounts,  the  two  upright  dents  in  his 
forehead  spoke  concentration  on  business  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  else.  Mercy  leaned  against  the  table:  surely  he 
would  be  sufficiently  interested  to  ask  her  of  the  day's 
doings.     But  she  spoke  first: 

"It  was  something  of  a  lost  journey,  Sibert;  I  didn't 
see  Numparel,  or  even  Mother  Polly." 

"How  was  that?"  He  hardly  raised  his  eyes  from  a 
column  of  figures  as  he  spoke. 

Mercy's  tired  voice  explained.  "I  had  tea  with  your 
mother  and  Michael,"  she  added. 

"You  could  hardly  describe  it  as  a  lost  journey, 
then." 

"llfo,  it  was  my  mistake,  but  I  only  meant  with  regard 
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to  the  Mees.  It  seemed  a  waste  of  time  going  from  one 
house  to  another,  till  I  got  to  Aunt  Caroline's." 

"I  dare  say."  He  turned  a  page  and  started  on  a  fresh 
column. 

"Has  Mikey  been  good  all  day?" 

"A  bit  troublesome  after  you  left.  I  told  the  girl  to 
leave  her  other  work  and  take  him  in  hand.  He  worried 
me." 

"I  think  I  will  go  and  take  off  my  hat,  Sibert." 

"Ah,  do,  my  dear.  You  might  hurry  supper  a  bit; 
you'll  be  glad  of  it  and  so  shall  I."  She  left  the  room 
with  slow,  halting  steps;  his  voice  followed  her:  "I've 
heard  from  Soames  about  his  price  for  super-phosphate 
for  the  hops;  I  think  I  shall  give  him  an  order,  and  try 
some  of  it." 

"Yes,  Sibert."  She  stumbled  across  the  doorsill  of  her 
room,  her  tired,  hot  hands  locked  their  shaking  fingers, 
her  mouth  worked  with  dry,  strangled  sobs.  "The  hops — 
always  the  hops,"  she  whispered  fiercely.  "He  puts  the 
hops  before  everything.  Mikey — me — everything,  and 
I'm  so  tired."  She  dropped  her  wraps  on  the  bed  and 
knelt  there  with  buried  face.  "A  year  ago  it  was  differ- 
ent"— ^her  thoughts  traveled  back  in  the  year's  calendar — 
"he  took  my  part  then  against  his  mother  even ;  now — ^he 
would  not  take  the  trouble.  Five  months  ago — the  day 
Mikey  climbed  down  the  railway  cutting,  and  I  after  him 
— ^fear  for  us  turned  Sibert  almost  sick — it  wouldn't  do 
that  now.  And  I  am  so  tired.  Dear  God,  I  am  so 
tired." 

A  night's  sleep  rested  her,  brought  back  a  serene  equa- 
nimity to  bear  with  the  irritable  ways  and  moods  of  a 
man  who  had  given  himself,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  task 
of  growing  rich. 

No  trace  of  her  soul's  passion  showed  in  the  letter  she 
wrote   Numparel  next  day,  rather  was  there   a  gaiety 
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reminiscent  of  the  old  Lucksboat  days :  ^^My  dear,  it  will 
be  your  turn  to  come  and  see  me  now,  and  let  the  now  be 
very  soon.  I  spent  yesterday  in  seeking  you  within, 
only  to  find  you  without,  and  virtue,  unrewarded,  retraced 
her  steps  laggingly,  where  they  had  set  out  buoyantly. 
Do  you  recollect  a  game  we  made  up  called  ^bloaters  at 
home  and  kippers  out'?  I  was  reminded  of  it  when  I 
could  not  find  your  abiding  city.  Such  moves  must  spell 
all  the  charm  of  change  and  variety,  but  does  not  it  com- 
plicate the  housekeeping  accounts,  or  do  you  live  upon 
picnic  baskets?  But  come  and  see  me,  Numparel — come 
and  see  me.  There  is  so  much  to  hear  about  and  tell 
about    The  same  Mercy.'' 

At  the  last  moment  she  had  remembered  their  long- 
ago  childish  compact  of  using  this  form  of  signature.  She 
would  use  it  now :  "The  same  Mercy."  Numparel  came, 
surrounded  by  all  the  old  glamor  of  beauty,  of  delicate 
garments,  of  pretty  phrases,  of  dainty  smiles.  Among 
ordinary  and  perhaps  lesser  gifts,  she  possessed  the  gift 
of  selection,  which  is  conferred  and  not  to  be  acquired. 
If  she  adorned  herself  for  a  gathering  of  her  fellows,  she 
could  select  at  first  glance  the  gown  most  suitable,  the 
scarf,  the  ribbon,  the  necklace — each  fell  into  its  fitting 
place  at  her  touch.  So  with  her  table — ^the  garden  was 
hers  for  choice  of  flowers,  so  with  unerring  eye,  with  ruth- 
less fingers,  she  snipped  off  her  flowers,  so  that  her  guests, 
satisfying  their  eyes  with  such  feast  of  form  and  perfect 
scheme  of  color,  forgot,  temporarily,  how  as  perfect  was 
her  selection  of  viands.  Artistically  she  made  a  mistake 
when  she  listened  to  a  man  who  would  have  her  think 
he  was  her  mate,  her  fellow.  Perhaps  it  was  against  her 
fine  taste,  her  natural  gift  of  selection,  that  she  listened 
and  consented  to  Ferdinand  Walkup's  wooing.  It  is  cer- 
tain her  fine  taste  came  to  her  aid  when  she  allowed  none 
but  Numparel  Walkup  to  find  it  out. 
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Her  hours  were  so  little  occupied  that  she  made  pre- 
tence of  useless  needlework.  She  spread  now,  for  Mercy's 
inspection,  a  square  of  eight  or  more  inches  in  which  she 
had  pierced  many  holes  with  a  stiletto,  and  sewed  them 
round  to  form  a  background.     Mercy  laughed. 

"You  make  holes  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  your  work, 
while  I  mend  holes  wherein  is  no  beauty  at  all.  Is  that  a 
parable  of  our  lives,  Numparel  ?" 

"My  dear,  how  should  I  know?  My  scrap  of  work 
is  to  be  let  into  a  cushion,  so  that  it  shall  be 
knobby  and  uncomfy  just  where  Ferdy's  head  will  want 
to  rest  I  shall  call  it  my  parable  cushion  in  honor  of 
you." 

She  praised  Mikey  in  words  that  were  caresses  in  them- 
selves, and  head  over  ears  the  little  chap  fell  in  love  with 
her.     Mercy  looked  on  and  smiled  quietly. 

"Yes,  he  is  like  me  in  some  of  his  ways,"  she  answered 
a  question  of  Numparel's,  "but  really  more  like  Sibert,  I 
think." 

"He  is  the  darlingest  mixture  of  you  both,"  declared 
Numparel,  "and  not  so  many  sizes  smaller  than  my  None- 
such as  he  is  months  younger.  Mercy,  will  you  let  me — 
do  let  me — Nonesuch  doesn't  half  wear  out  his  things — 
you  will  let  me  ?"  she  coaxed  prettily. 

"It  is  very  dear  of  you  even  to  think  of  it,  Numparel," 
Mercy  spoke  as  quietly  as  she  had  smiled.  "Our  little  lad 
hasn't  too  many  garments.  I  fear  my  mind  runs  in  a 
narrow  groove,  for  my  gifts  to  him  are  as  monotonous 
as  were  Hannah's  to  Samuel;  she  could  ring  no  changes 
on  a  yearly  ephod." 

Later  Numparel  quoted  Mercy  laughingly  to  her  hus- 
band : 

"It  was  rather  quaint  of  her  to  say  her  mind  runs  in 
a  narrow  groove,  when  I  suspect  it  is  really  that  Sibert 
allows  her  such  a  narrow  purse.     Mother  says  his  neigh- 
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bors  call  him  Skinflint^  or  Needlepoint,  or  any  other  nick- 
name that  stands  for  stinginess  or  little  meannesses." 

^The  chap  who  wanted  you,  but  had  to  stand  down 
when  I  appeared  on  the  scene,  eh  ?" 

"Ferdy " 

^Tlain  English,  my  dear ;  no  getting  over  facts*  Send 
'em  a  jolly  big  parcel — all  our  boy's  cast-offs,  and  they're 
none  of  them  shabby,  eh  ?" 

(This  sort  of  generosity  was  as  characteristic  of  Ferdi- 
nand Walkup  as  were  his  big  florid  houses.) 

A  trunkful  came,  and  Mercy  surveyed  the  contents 
with  mingled  feelings. 

"It  is  very  good  and  generous  of  Numparel,"  she  said 
to  Sibert,  who  looked  on,  wholly  satisfied.  "From  what 
she  writes  me,  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  wardrobes 
for  him.     But  somehow  it  hurts " 

"How?  I  should  have  thought  it  helped.  Helps  my 
pocket,  anyway." 

"Ah,  but  you  don't  understand — ^you  wouldn't.  But 
think,  Sibert,  none  of  these  clothes  were  made  specially 
for  Mikey ;  they  are  just  what  another  child  has  outgrown 
— the  child  for  whom  they  were  specially  made." 

"Jolly  lucky  thing  they  fit  our  child,  then." 

She  stooped  down  and  picked  up  one  that  had  fallen 
to  the  floor  (she  hid  her  face  that  way).  Was  it 
not  possible  for  him  to  understand?  Then  she  suddenly 
exulted : 

"Nonesuch's  nightshirts  are  certainly  too  big  for 
Mikey  at  present  I  shall  have  to  make  new  ones, 
even  if  I  cannot  afford  pure  flannel,  but  they  will  be 
specially  for  him,  every  gusset,  every  pleat.  Those 
Numparel  has  sent  are  certainly  too  large,  much  too 
large." 

"Better  be  that  than  too  small,"  said  Sibert  Gatehouse 
carelessly.     "He'll  grow  to  them."     He  was  leaving  the 
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room ;  at  the  door  he  paused,  glanced  back  over  his  shoul- 
der. "I  think  the  way  in  which  you  take  Numparel's  gift 
is  quixotic,  not  to  say  idiotic,"  said  he. 

There  was  a  note  in  his  voice  which  hissed  a  little,  as 
when  a  drop  of  water  falls  on  hot  iron. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

WOBD  OF  MBBOT  AND  HEB  HUSBAND 

Mbboy  Gatbhouse  sat  by  a  kitchen  fire  built  loosely 
of  chopped  hop  poles ;  Mikey  was  on  her  lap,  heavy-headed, 
feverish  of  body,  the  result  of  a  recent  chill.  At  inter- 
vals he  made  a  little  querulous,  complaining  cry,  which 
was  octaves  removed  from  the  screams  of  healthy  rage. 
Her  mother-eyes  devoured  each  listless  movement 

Without  warning,  the  outer  door  was  flung  hastily 
back ;  sitting  where  she  did,  it  shook  her  chair — ^her  and 
the  child.     It  was  Matchett,  the  yardman. 

"You  should  come  in  more  quietly,"  she  commanded 
him  in  a  low,  hard  undertone.  "DonH  you  see  you  dis- 
turb Mikey  ?" 

The  man  had  run  some  distance;  he  had  no  breath  to 
waste. 

"Master,  'ee  sez,  mix  some  mustard  an'  hot  water 
quick's  you  can,  an'  give  me." 

"What  for  ?" 

"Theer's  a  calf  bin  an'  fell  inter  th'  pond,  an'  th'  bye 
chased  'ee  'stead  o'  callin'  fur  help,  an'  th'  thing  wur 
prit'  nigh  dade  wi'  strugglin',  an'  it's  swallered  sich  a 
turble  lot  o'  water,  it's  inside's  fit  to  bust." 

"Mustard?"  she  repeated  a  little  stupidly,  for  the  boy 
was  crying  again,  and  the  pitifulness  of  the  cry  hurt  her 
physically. 

"To  rub  'ee  with,"  explained  the  man.  "  'Tis  th'  on'y 
thing.     An'  do  'ee  'erry  up,  mistuss;  ye  know  what  th' 
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guv^nor  is  ef  anythink  goes  wrong  wi'  th'  stock."  (It 
was  young  Bob  Matchett  who  had  chased  the  luckless  calf 
instead  of  calling  for  help.) 

She  rose  up  from  her  chair. 

^^Hold  him  a  minute,  then,  Matchett.  Oh,  but  care- 
fully.''    (What  was,  after  all,  a  half-dead  calf  ?) 

The  man  nodded  as  one  who  knew. 

"Sometimes  it's  cuttin'   they  pesky  teeth,"   said  he. 

"Our  lir  Dick's  like  it  at  'ome.    My  mistuss  an'  me  was 

.  up  bes'  part  o'  last  night  with  him.     I  left  her  turble 

downhearted  'bout  him  s'mamin'.     Seems  a  longish  time 

to  dinner-hour,  when  you've  left  th'  mistuss  werrittin'." 

Swift  admiration  for  the  simple,  uncomplaining  per- 
formance of  his  portion  of  labor  swept  over  Mercy  Gate- 
house. Here  was  a  man  who  had  been  up  all  night 
with  his  own  sick  child,  but  it  had  not  hindered  his  being 
at  work  on  the  farm  by  six  of  the  church  clock  the  same 
morning,  nor  stayed  his  hurrying  feet  on  his  master's 
errand,  nor  made  less  gentle  the  arm  which  held  her 
child.  She  found  and  mixed  the  mustard.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  was  gone. 

Sibert  Gatehouse  himself  was  the  next  to  come  in.  He 
did  not  bang  the  door  as  Matchett  had  done,  but  left  it 
wide,  so  that  the  incoming  breeze  stirred  the  damp  curls 
about  Mikey's  head — stirred  him  also  to  a  feeble  moan, 
who  had  fallen  to  light  slumber  in  his  mother's  arms. 

"I  don't  half  like  the  look  of  him,  Sibert,"  she  began. 

"Any  water  boiling?"  he  interrupted  her  quickly.  "I 
want  a  pint  of  gruel  made  at  once — half  beer,  half  water, 
sweetened,  and  plenty  of  ginger " 

"But,  Sibert,  feel  his  head,  how  hot  it  is,  and  his  little 
hands " 

"Yes,  yes.  Better  that  than  a  chill,  eh?  You  worry 
yourself  overmuch  about  that  boy.  He  looks  all  right. 
Got  a  nice  color.     Any  water  boiling,  is  there  ?" 
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^^No,  I  used  it  for  a  hot  bath  for  Mikey/'  she  answered 
sullenly.  She  bent  her  face  to  the  child,  turned  her  shoul- 
der to  her  husband. 

^'Have  some  boiling  as  soon  as  you  can,  then.  I'll  send 
Matchett  for  it  in  ten  minutes'  time."  His  tone  was 
sharply  angry.  ^^It  means  seven  pounds  chucked  away  if 
the  thing  dies/'  he  muttered,  stooping  to  push  bits  of 
tarred  hop  pole  through  the  bars  of  the  fireplace  to  kindle 
the  necessary  blaze. 

Then  he  went  out,  nor  saw  how  two  hot  tears  glittered 
on  his  wife's  cheeks,  and  fell,  still  glittering,  onto  the 
child's  face. 

^^He  puts  the  farm,  the  hops,  everything,  before  me  and 
little  Mikey."  She  told  herself  the  old  tale  in  a  fierce 
whisper.  "Me,  it  wouldn't  matter,  but  the  boy — ^the  only 
one  we've  got.  My  ducky,  my  ducky,  but  mother  must 
make  up  to  you  for  it." 

Very  quietly  and  with  exquisitely  light  handling  she 
laid  the  sleeping  child  in  blankets  and  pillows  made  ready 
for  him.  The  gruel  was  almost  ready,  smooth,  well  mixed, 
accurately  measured,  when  the  man  came  for  it,  but  it 
might  have  been  puddle  of  earth  for  aught  she  cared, 
whose  whole  effort  was  concentrated  on  getting  it  made  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  that  she  might  the  sooner  turn  to 
her  boy. 

"Doubt  ef  we  shall  save  it,"  opined  Matchett  gloomily, 
dipping  his  finger  to  test  the  heat  of  the  gruel. 

"Save  it  ?"  Startled  fear  and  fright  shrilled  her  voice. 
Then  recollecting,  "Oh,  you  mean  the  calf?"  It  dropped 
to  apathy,  changing  again  the  next  moment  so  that  you 
would  hardly  have  known  it :  "Matchett,  does  the  master 
want  you  particularly  now — I  mean  after  you've  taken  the 
gruel  out  to  him  ?" 

"I're  diggin'  in  th'  hop  gard'n  arter  that." 

"The  hop  garden  ?"    Her  voice  was  Marah-bitter  in  its 
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impatience.  ^There  are  always  the  hops,  I  suppose.  But 
listen.  Do  not  say  anything  to  him — ^indeed,  he  would 
hardly  hear  you  if  you  did,  whether  the  calf  is  better 
or  dead.  But,  Matchett,  I  want  you  to  go  at  once 
for  the  doctor.  It  will  not  take  you  long,  will  it? 
And  tell  him  Mrs.  Gatehouse  would  like  him  to  call 
to-day  to  see  her  little  boy.  She  is  afraid  of — tell 
him  she  does  not  know  what  she  is  afraid  of.  You  won't 
forget  V 

"Yez';n." 

''And,  Matchett,"  a  sudden  charity  bom  of  admiration 
for  this  man  who  stolidly  and  unmurmuringly  busied  him- 
self over  her  and  her  husband's  calamities,  while  at  home 
a  sick  child,  every  whit  as  dear  to  him  as  hers  to  her,  a 
downhearted  wife,  tugged  at  his  heartstrings. 

"Yez'm." 

Her  voice  stayed  his  departing  feet;  he  waited  at  the 
door,  the  jug  of  gruel  in  his  hand,  and  ventured : 

"Th'  guv'nor's  in  a  deuce  of  a  'erry,  he  is." 

''It  is  only  this,  Matchett.  Look  in  at  your  cottage  on 
the  way,  and  if  there  is  anything  your  wife  would  like  got 
for  the  baby,  or  if  you'd  like  the  doctor  to  see  it  as  well 
as  mine — ^why — whatever  it  is — get  it,  or  have  it  done.  It 
is  my  affair,  you  understand." 

The  man's  dull  brain  asked  more. 

"I  will  pay,"  she  said  simply.     It  almost  seemed  as 
though  some  far-off  trading  instinct  within  her  compelled 
her  to  bargain  with  God  for  her  child's  life.     She  would  . 
do  her  futile  little  in  bolstering  up  Providence,  if  Provi- 
dence in  turn  would  spare  her  child. 

Matchett  was  a  man  chary  of  thanks,  so  he  departed 
without  further  hindrance. 

The  doctor  came,  stayed  rather  long,  but  even  then  was 
gone  before  Gatehouse  hurried  in  for  a  late  tea. 

'*How's  the  boy  ?"  he  asked,  and  was  pleased  with  him- 
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self  for  putting  the  question  before  he  mentioned  outside 
business. 

"Better/'  his  wife  answered  curtly.  "I  had  the  doc- 
tor for  him." 

"It  is  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side,"  he  agreed. 

Mikey  was  asleep  again  on  the  couch,  and  he  lifted  the 
coverlet  softly. 

(They  could  be  gentle  hands  when  no  business  occupied 
them.) 

"I  suppose  he  is  better  ?  Else,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
he  hardly  looks  so  well  as  he  did  this  morning.  He  is 
whiter,  a  bit  pinched  round  the  nose." 

He  spoke  kindly,  even  anxiously — only  not  as  his  wife 
was  anxious.  Her  eyes,  sunken  in  a  colorless  face,  could 
have  told  him  how  all  day  her  gaze  had  been  fixed  on  the 
little  face  from  which  the  flush  of  fever  had  faded;  how 
never  a  quiver  in  the  stretched  silk  of  his  closed  lids  but 
quivered  across  her  heart  But  the  work  of  the  farm  was 
absorbing  him  again. 

"We  lost  that  young  bullock  after  all,"  he  told  her 
gloomily.  "As  I  said  this  morning,  it's  seven  pounds 
clean  chucked  away.  As  nice  a  little  beast  as  any  I've 
reared " 

He  waited  as  if  for  sympathy.  At  length  it  dawned 
upon  her,  he  might  be  waiting  for  that,  so : 

"I  am  sorry,"  she  said  gently;  but  indifference  pre- 
ponderated over  sorrow  in  her  voice.  The  loss  of  one 
young  bullock  in  a  drove  seemed  such  a  small  thing  com- 
pared with  the  danger  to  their  child.  With  an  effort  she 
roused  herself  to  compunctious  attention.  He  was  speak- 
ing again,  and  she  remembered  how  for  years  he  had 
looked  for  her  intelligent  sympathy  where  the  farm  was 
concerned ;  how  there  had  never  been  a  day,  an  hour,  when 
she  had  not  been  ready  to  give  it — ^till  now.    And  now — 
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was  she  to  fail  him,  as  (acknowledged  to  herself  alone)  he 
was  failing  her  ? 

"Was  it  carelessness,  Sibert?  Could  it  have  been  pre- 
vented V 

"Carelessness? — culpable  carelessness!"  he  burst  out, 
and  it  irked  him  to  have  to  bottle  his  anger  again,  before 
her  raised  finger  pointing  to  the  sleeping  child.  "Sorry, 
my  dear,  but  I  don't  think  I  roused  him.  The  little  beg- 
gar must  get  used  to  noises.  A  farmer's  son  cannot  be 
brought  up  in  cotton-wool.  And  this  bullock — ^yes — I  ex- 
pected great  things  of  it,  and  somehow  when  you've  reared 
'em  from  calves  a  week  old,  you  take  more  interest  in  'em. 
Like  your  own  kids  that  you  have  from  babies — they  strike 
you  as  diflFerent  from  other  people's  babies,"  he  broke  ofiF, 
half  laughing. 

It  would  please  her,  surely,  that  he  should  be  able  to 
comprehend  so  much  of  a  mother's  care  and  anxiety. 

Her  answering  smile  was  scornful  and  sad,  more  curling 
off  her  lips  than  shining  from  her  eyes ;  her  face  took  on 
the  look  of  one  or  two  of  the  most  human  madonnas — ^not 
the  saintly  or  the  virginal,  but  the  strong,  suffering  women, 
whose  life's  discipline  is  that  of  curbed  temper,  pent-up 
emotions. 

Gatehouse  went  out  again  after  tea.  Returning  in  the 
dusk,  he  almost  ran  against  the  doctor. 

"You  here  ?"  he  said,  in  quick  alarm.  "Has  my  wife 
sent  for  you  again  ?" 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

"She  did  not  know  I  meant  coming  this  evening,  but  I 
thought  it  wisest.  These  little  lives  are  ticklish  things  to 
keep  a  hold  on,  when  they've  been  so  near  going  out  as  I 
feared  your  little  lad's  might  be  at  noon.  If  Mrs.  Gate- 
house had  delayed  sending  for  me,  it  might  have  been  too 
late.    He  is  out  of  the  wood  this  time,  but  he'll  need  care." 
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"But — I  didn't  know — she  never  told  me  it  was  so  seri- 
ous/' stammered  Gatehouse. 

"I  understood  you  were  worried  about  some  cattle  out- 
side. I  should  have  sent  out  for  you  if  the  boy  hadn't 
taken  a  decided  turn  for  the  better.  And  there  was  noth- 
ing you  could  do,  your  wife  did  everything — ^a  good  nurse 
lost  to  the  medical  profession,  I  tell  her.  She  seems  a  bit 
knocked  up  now — ^worries  and  keeps  things  to  herself,  I 
should  imagine.    Qood  night" 

And  still  Sibert  Gatehouse's  eyes  were  blinded  to  the 
writing  on  the  wall. 


CHAPTER  XLV 


WORD  OF  THE  GATEHOUSES 


That  spring,  as  other  springs,  Mercy  Gatehouse  gave 
of  her  strength  to  her  husband,  diminishing  though  it  was 
— ^gave  so  unhesitatingly,  so  cheerfully,  so  prodigally,  so 
without  seeming  effort ;  rising  when  dawn  called  her,  hid- 
ing the  inevitable  flagging  that  assailed  her  before  evening 
— 'that  he  never  guessed  the  magnitude  of  the  gift,  never 
guessed  how,  the  interest  being  used  up,  she  was  paying 
out  principal. 

On  midsummer's  eve  a  child  was  born  dead,  and  even  in 
her  sorrow  for  the  dead  (and  to  Mercy  Gatehouse  none 
would  know  how  great  a  sorrow  crept  in  the  physical  com- 
fort of  lying  still,  because)  for  a  time  there  was  no  power 
to  do.  The  comfort  of  having  to  cease  planning,  cease  run- 
ning, cease  listening  to  the  live  child's  cry,  seeing  that, 
for  a  time  at  least,  others  must  take  upon  themselves  to 
pacify  him.  She  had  time  now  to  mourn  for  her  dead,  to 
allow  herself  the  luxury  of  tears  of  physical  weakness, 
mental  meekness. 

Lying  vei'y  still  and  quiet  and  patient,  she  said  little 
aloud,  but  to  herself  she  was  always  saying  very  bitterly : 

"It  is  the  toll  of  the  hops.    The  toll  of  the  hops." 

Said  it  most  bitterly  when  in  Sibert's  eyes  she  thought 
she  read  relief  that  their  child  was  dead.  The  busiest  time 
of  the  year  was  coming  on— the  time  of  the  ingathering  of 
the  crops,  the  time  of  fruit  picking,  the  time  of  the  har- 
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vesting  of  the  bops.  Unaided  he  must  have  tackled  the 
work,  had  the  feeble  cry  of  a  babe  of  a  few  weeks  been 
raised  against  his,  the  duty  of  the  mother  must  have 
transcended  that  of  the  wife,  and  so  necessary,  so  almost 
indispensable,  had  Mercy's  help  become  to  him  in  his  race 
to  grow  rich,  that  he  could  ill  have  borne  to  see  such  help 
diverted  from  its  accustomed  course.  Now  the  mother's 
arms  were  empty,  the  wife's  would  be  at  his  service  again. 
She  had  her  boy — a  fine  little  chap,  too — ^how  should  he 
guess  that,  having  the  boy,  she  longed  ardently  for  a  girl. 
And  it  had  been  given  to  her — dead. 

"The  farm  takes  all — him,  my  strength,  my  dead  baby 
— I  have  but  the  boy  left,"  she  rebelled  silently  through 
the  hot,  sleepless  nights,  when  the  physical  comfort  of  hav- 
ing perforce  to  lay  down  life's  burden  for  a  few  weeks 
was  being  conquered  by  the  stronger  desire  to  take  it  up 
again.  To  her  came  Polly  Mee,  cheery,  comforting,  piti- 
ful, admonishing  in  one.  Her  visits  were  as  strong  tonics 
to  Mercy  Gatehouse.  To  mother  Polly  as  to  no  one  else 
could  she  tell  something  of  the  hopes  that  had  taken  on 
such  fair  forms,  hopes  that  had  been  so  swiftly  anni- 
hilated. 

"I  think  I  saw  in  everything  about  me  and  around  me 
the  face  and  form  of  the  little  maid  who  was  to  be  mine," 
she  told  Mrs.  Mee  one  day.  "Out  in  the  fields,  the  speed- 
wells' blue  were  her  eyes,  the  pale  yellow  of  barley  straw 
her  hair  (for  the  Gatehouses  are  most  of  them  bom  fair, 
remain  fair  all  their  lives — ^look  at  Sibert.)  ^Oh,  but  I 
must  have  a  little  fair  maid,'  I  used  to  say  to  myself.  ^Is 
it  not  enough  that  Mikey  is  dark  like  me  ?  I  must  have  a 
fair  one  next'  We  had  some  kittens ;  in  their  soft,  hurry- 
ing frolic  I  saw  my  little  maid's  light  movements,  her 
dancing  footsteps.  I  heard  her  voice  in  the  twittering  of 
birds.  When  I  laid  my  cheek  against  a  rose  the  sun  had 
warmed,  I  seemed  to  feel  her  body's  warmth.  .  .  .  Now 
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it  is  cold.  Mother  Polly,  is  my  life  to  be  always  like  this  ? 
High  hopes  always  to  be  knocked  down  ?  Striving  out  for 
something  I  can  never  reach — ^never  attain  to?  Oh,  but 
I  am  a  wicked  woman  to  be  tired  of  life  at  my  age/^ 

^^You  bear  three  burdens,"  chided  her  friend^-"the 
burden  of  the  present  which  is  surely  heavy  enough,  the 
burden  of  the  future  which  you  have  no  right  to  stretch 
out  your  hands  for  yet,  and  even  the  past  you  let  go 
grudgingly.  Why,  heavy  as  it  was,  old  Christian  never 
carried  but  one  pack  on  his  back.  And  we  have  a  Hope 
sure  and  steadfast.  Forget  everything,  but  do  not  forget 
that.  You  have  dropped  your  grain  of  mustard  seed ;  pick 
it  up  and  go  on  your  way,  and  it  shall  suffice  to  move  the 
mountains  between  you  and  your  desire.  Mercy,"  she 
looked  up  suddenly,  "shall  I  tell  you  something  of  my 
ordinary,  everyday  life — ^the  folded,  put-away  pages  of 
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"Ah  do,  mother  Polly." 

"Mercy,  I  don't  know  if  it  was  so  with  you,  but  when  I 
was  a  girl  I  was  much  given  to  idealizing.  With  my  own 
thoughts  and  imaginings  I  lived  a  separate  and  rather 
beautiful  life,  with  dream  people  who  were  all  heroes  and 
heroines — ^impossible  people  of  course,  but  they  were  the 
painted  pictures  in  my  chamber  of  imagery,  such  as 
Ezekiel  writes  of.  The  mistake  I  made  lay  in  expecting 
the  everyday  folks  I  knew  to  be  like  them.  I  idealized 
everybody,  and  it  meant  so  many  rude  awakenings,  so 
many  heartaches,  so  many  eye-smartings.  Then  one  day 
the  professor  came  into  my  life,  and  at  once  he  stood  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  other  heroes.  And  when  he  be- 
gan to  take  a  little  notice  of  me  (he  wasn't  a  notice-taking 
man),  I  was  tremendously  flattered.  I  dreamed  of  study- 
ing the  books  which  would  be  as  Euclid  to  me,  and  were 
mere  A  B  C  to  him,  but  I  thought,  I  hoped,  by  much  pa- 
tience and  hard  work,  I  could  climb  to  within  a  com- 
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panionable  height  of  his  intellect.  This  was  after  he  told 
me  (not  in  words  exactly)  that  of  all  the  women  he  had 
met  I  was  the  least  stupid.  I  was  such  a  young  woman, 
not  eighteen,  and  that  is  an  age  when  one  believes  all, 
hopes  all,  does  not  put  aside  the  rose-colored  spectacles 
even  at  night.    Then,  Mercy " 

Mercy  waited — three  seconds,  seven,  ten : 

"Well,  mother  Polly  V 

"I  found,  my  dear,  that  what  Dan'l  wanted  was  just 
a  good  housekeeper — ^some  one  who  would  have  a  joint 
interest  in  the  spending  of  the  week's  money,  therefore  no 
temptation  to  spend  it  unadvisedly,  as  a  long  profession  of 
housekeepers  had  done." 

"But,  mother  Polly " 

"Oh,  I  know  he  is  just  the  very  best  of  husbands — but 
not  at  first,  and  I  wasn't  a  good  housekeeper  either.  But 
he  had  a  midway  niche  on  which  he  placed  women,  and 
the  wife's  niche  wasn't  so  much  higher.  Then  step  by 
step  I  carved — ^not  steps — ^but  just  footholds ;  softened  the 
hard  rock  with  tears  he  never  saw  me  shed;  dug  at  it 
with  hands  which  tired  often,  but  never  left  off." 

"And  if  your  feet  ever  slipped  from  those  footholds  you 
had  made  in  your  rock  ?" 

"I  just  clung  and  waited,  and,  shutting  my  eyes,  I 
climbed  again." 

"Mother  Polly,"  Mercy  interrupted  her  gently,  "I  be- 
lieve you  could  have  written  a  book  yourself — a  much  bet- 
ter one  than  ever  the  professor  wrote,  and  heaps  more  in- 
teresting." 

"Oh,  my  dear,  there's  no  knowing,  and  I  mightn't  have 
made  so  good  a  housekeeper.  You  see,  it  was  my  useful 
hands  he  wanted,  not  the  untried  capabilities  of  my  brains. 
And,  Mercy,  when  my  seven  have  left  me,  to  go  their  dif- 
ferent ways  out  into  the  world,  I  think  I  shall  write  one 
letter  each  day,  seven  will  fill  up  my  week,  and  at  the  end 
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of  the  year  my  boys  and  girls  will  call  it  the  book  of 
^Mother  says.'  " 

''Go  on,  mother  Polly." 

When  Mrs.  Mee  spoke  again,  it  was  slowly  and  sadly : 

"My  husband  wasn't  even  pleased  when  the  first  of  the 
seven  came.  Then  the  others.  But  he  was  never  pleased. 
But  I  waited.     I  prayed  and  hoped  and  waited." 

"And  in  the  end  ?"  questioned  Mercy. 

"The  end  isn't  yet.  But  I  am  a  very  happy  woman, 
for  in  the  end  patience  will  have  her  perfect  work. 
Mercy,"  she  folded  her  scrap  of  needlework  together,  rose 
up  brave  and  cheery,  "I  must  run  away  at  once.  I  hear 
the  professor  calling  me,  even  across  the  miles  between 
Seawall  and  Sibert's  Wood.  He  never  eats  anything  for 
tea  unless  I  cut  his  bread  and  butter  into  thin  strips  for 
him." 

And  the  Finger  continued  to  write  on  the  wall.  But 
from  his  haste  in  pulling  down  his  bams  to  build  greater, 
the  dust  rose  up  and  blinded  Sibert  Gatehouse's  eyes,  so 
thathesawnotLwritiBg. 


CHAPTEK  XLVI 


heboy's  wobd 


People  (mother  Polly  was  the  most  insistent)  said  I 
ought  to  go  away  from  Siberf s  Wood  to  get  up  my 
strength.  I  scoffed  at  the  idea,  being  ordinarily  a  strong 
woman.  Then  people  (chiefly  mother  Polly)  became  more 
insistent,  and,  because  it  was  more  tiring  to  oppose  them 
than  to  give  in,  I  and  Mikey  went  to  Salutation  Farm  for 
a  fortnight.  There  the  Miss  Hassocks  made  much  of  me 
and  spoilt  Mikey  to  their  hearts'  content.  I  think  if  they 
could  have  had  their  way,  the  day  would  just  have  been 
one  long  meal,  for  they  never  seemed  so  happy  as  when  I 
was  eating  and  praising  some  special  dainty  they  had 
cooked  for  me.  They  were  growing  old  and  feeble,  but 
with  the  ripeness  and  sweetness  which  comes  to  a  winter- 
kept  apple,  and,  staying  with  them,  I  seemed  to  feel  as  if 
I,  too,  sweetened  in  their  sunshine. 

Beyond  looking  after  the  boy,  I  spent  the  idlest  two 
weeks  in  my  life.  My  eyes  worked  the  hardest,  for  some- 
times I  just  sat  and  did  nothing  else  but  drink  in  the 
beauty  around  me,  till  sometimes  they  got  drunk  with  such 
surfeit,  and  then  my  lids  dropped  over  them  in  sleep. 
When  there  was  no  one  looking,  I  used  to  slip  off  my  shoes 
and  Mikey's,  to  sit  with  our  feet  in  the  flowers.  I  had 
liked  it  as  a  child,  the  old  fascination  was  on  me  still — 
to  let  my  feet  thread  in  and  out  of  yielding  stems  or  thin 
waving  grasses,  to  press  them  to  a  warm  earth  all  rough 
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and  stubbly  like  a  man's  unshaved  chin,  or  a  cat's  tongue. 
And  the  scent,  more  pungent  than  sweet,  which  rises  from 
wild  thyme  or  scabious. 

"I  shall  grow  fat  and  lazy,"  I  told  myself;  but  I  did 
neither,  and  tlie  sewing  I  carried  indoors  when  evening 
came  was  as  finely  stitched  as  ever  was  work  done  by  fire- 
side or  curtained  window. 

Twice  or  three  times  a  week  Sibert  drove  over  (he  had 

managed  Salutation  Farm  for  the  Miss  Hassocks  since 

their  brother's  death).    He  never  stayed  longer  than  was 

absolutely  necessary,  for  always  the  acres  of  growing  hops 

i  called  him  back  to  Sibert's  Wood. 

j  I  fell  into  a  way  of  listening,  at  first  unconsciously,  then 

unwillingly,  when  he  talked  to  the  two  old  ladies.     At 
!  their  death,  the  money  accumulated  by  Pearce  Hassock 

through  a  long  and  careful  life  would  come  to  him,  and  I 
knew,  I  knew — ^he  wanted  it  now.  I  knew  it  in  my  heart, 
and  fear  kept  my  eyes  down-bent  that  I  might  not  see  in 
his  eyes  what  I  could  faintly  catch  in  his  voice — ^he  wished 
for  their  death  that  he  might  come  into  immediate  pos- 
session of  their  money.  I  thank  God  that  my  dear  Miss 
Henry  and  Miss  Harry  never  for  one  moment  guessed  it, 
indeed  they  had  set  Sibert  Gatehouse  on  the  pedestal  their 
brother  Pearce  had  occupied,  it  was  not  possible  he  could 
do  wrong  in  their  eyes.    But  I — I  knew  it. 

But  "No,  no,"  I  said  to  myself.  I  said  it  in  other  words 
to  Mikey : 

"Mikey  loves  the  aunty  Hassocks,  Mikey  can't  spare  the 
aunty  Hassocks — wants  them  a  long,  long  time." 

"Can't  spare  the  aunty  Hassocks — ^wants  'em  a  long 
time,"  he  repeated,  parrot  fashion,  in  his  father's  hearing. 

When  the  day  came  for  us  to  go  home,  much  they  wanted 
to  keep  the  boy. 

"We'd  take  such  care  of  him,"  said  they;  "never  for 
one  moment  should  he  be  out  of  our  sight." 
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Well  I  knew  that,  and  that  Salutation  air  was  meat 
and  drink  to  hiniy  but  never  for  a  night  in  his  short  life 
had  Mikej  and  I  been  separated — I  could  not  leave  him 
behind. 

(Came  a  day  when  I  would  I  had  left  him  with  these 
kindly  women,  for  a  week,  a  month,  a  year,  his  life — so 
that  once  in  a  while  I,  his  mother,  could  have  seen,  have 
touched,  have  held  him  in  my  arms.) 

So  well  I  remember  the  day  Sibert  fetched  me  and 
Mikey  home.  Mikey  sat  between  us,  and  if  my  lap  felt 
empty  and  my  heart  ached  for  the  place  the  little  dead 
child  would  have  filled,  yet  was  I  glad  to  come  home  again 
to  where  my  place,  my  work,  my  accustomed  haunts 
waited  me.  The  last  bit  of  the  road  lay  through  almost  an 
avenue  of  hops — great  gardens  of  them  stretched  on  either 
side ;  their  tall,  slender  pillars  made  long  aisles  of  green, 
layer  on  layer  of  green  leaves,  soon  to  be  crowned  by  the 
golden  green  of  hops. 

But  Sibert,  in  spite  of  this  fair  promise,  raised  anxious 
eyes  to  a  sky  turquoise  blue,  turquoise  hard;  near  the 
horizon  the  blue  was  laced  and  broidered  with  white  feath- 
ers, which  laughed  to  scorn  the  thought  of  rain;  clouds 
without  water,  which  flouted  at  showers  to  water  the  earth. 
Xot  a  drop  had  fallen  in  the  fortnight  I  had  stayed  at 
Salutation  Farm,  not  a  drop  for  a  fortnight  before  that— 
nay,  I  do  not  remember  when  the  last  drop  fell.  And  for 
want  of  it,  the  lateral  of  the  hop,  hanging  over-long  in  burr 
and  hop,  yellowed  and  withered  for  want  of  it.  Each  day 
saw  the  rich  promise  becoming  poorer  of  fulfillment. 

"I  shall  water  four  acres  of  the  young  hops,"  Sibert  de- 
cided, his  eyes  still  raised  to  a  sky  of  brass.  "The  older 
plants  can  stand  this  drought  a  bit  longer,  it's  the  young 
ones  will  die." 

"But  water — acres  ?"  I  was  incredulous.  I  watered  my 
own  garden  at  going  down  of  the  sun,  but  a  hop  garden  ? 
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"Four  acres,*'  he  calculated,  "a  couple  of  pailfuls  to 
each  hill,  roughly  eight  barrels  to  an  acre.  It  will 
mean  the  horse  and  barrel  will  go  down  the  gang- 
way through  the  middle  of  the  garden,  but  up  the  alleys, 
pail  by  pail  to  every  hill,  the  water  must  be  carried 
by  hand." 

"Sibert,  how  the  men's  feet  wiU  ache— to  and  fro,  to 
and  fro." 

"Yes,  they  will  ache,"  he  assented;  he  stuck  his  own 
feet  out  before  him  as  though  humorously  interested  in 
them.  "Aching  feet  used  to  be  a  sign  of  coming  rain,  but 
now — ^well,  it  seems  to  make  no  difference." 

"How  many  men  will  it  take  ?" 

"All  that  I  can  spare  from  other  work,  including  my- 
self." 

"But  you — ^you  can't,  Sibert."  My  voice  sounded  un- 
believing, even  imperative. 

"Why  can't  I  ?" 

"You'll  get  so  tired." 

He  laughed : 

"What  does  that  matter,  if  the  hops  are  saved  ?" 

"It  matters  to  me,"  I  said.  "Oh,  Sibert,  will  it  be  as 
before  I  went  away  ?  That  at  the  end  of  the  day  we  are 
too  tired  to  talk  to  each  other?  Shall  you  be  always  at 
work  ?    Always  as  busy  as  you  are  now  ?" 

"Yes,  if  the  hops  need  me,  Mercy." 

"You  speak  of  them  as  if  they  were  alive,  human — ^you 
put  them  before  me." 

It  was  the  old  grievance  I  held  up  to  him,  I  could  not 
forget  that  but  for  stress  of  farm  work  there  might  have 
been  my  little  maid.  I  went  on,  hurriedly,  passionately, 
now  before  I  took  up  my  work  again,  I  would  plead  as 
some  prisoner  at  the  bar,  plead  for  him  even  as  for  myself. 
"You  look  after  them,  watch  them,  nurse  them,  do  as 
much  for  them  as  I,  for  our  boy.    It  isn't  fair,  Sibert — ^it 
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isn't  fair.  Ought  not  your  wife  to  come  before  your  hops, 
or  bullocks,  or  com  V^ 

He  jerked  at  the  reins,  shrugged  an  impatient  shoulder : 

"You  don't  understand,  Mercy;  you  talk  foolishly." 
His  voice  hardened,  his  eyes  still  searched  the  sky,  and  I 
realized  that  a  word  in  season  might  have  done  much, 
while  I — I  had  spoken  unadvisedly  with  my  lips.  When 
he  next  spoke,  he  had  evidently  forgotten  my  plea — ^he  was 
back  again  among  his  hops : 

"I  wish  I  had  put  soda  to  all  of  them.  Twelve  pounds 
a  ton  seems  a  lot  of  money,  but  it  pays — ^keeps  the  ground 
cool,  strengthens  the  plant.  After  all,  it  may  rain — ^it  may 
ram." 

But  long  the  rain  delayed  its  coming,  and  thirstily  the 
young  hops  drank  of  the  water  Sibert  and  his  men  carried 
to  them. 

"Six  tons  of  water  I  reckon  we've  carried  and  shot 
down  to-day,"  he  ticked  them  off  on  his  fingers.  (Some- 
times it  seemed  to  me  he  talked  of  little  else  but  quanti- 
ties and  distances.)     "And  the  miles  we've  walked." 

I  knew  that:  I  had  watched  them  leaving  the  gardens, 
stumbling,  hobbling,  too  tired  to  lift  their  eyes  from  their 
boots  (the  color  of  the  earth  itself,  because  coated  thinly 
with  it) .    I  had  heard  Tappender  say : 

"I  couldn't  ha'  cetched  a  rabbit  ef  one  had  started  up, 
an'  when  a  covey  o'  young  pattridges  riz  frum  a  field  o' 
turnips,  ne'er  a  one  of  us  troubled  to  count  'em." 

I  could  not  sleep  that  night,  or,  if  I  did,  so  vivid  were 
my  dreams  as  to  seem  merely  a  repetition  of  the  day's 
happenings.  Mingling  with,  and  waking  me  from  the  last 
of  them,  came  the  old  jingly  tune — the  "Up  and  down" 
tune  as  Hannah  Anseed  called  it,  fiddle-played.  It  was 
more  than  three  months  since  Hannah  or  I  had  seen  Albit- 
Ed ;  we  had  begun  to  look  for  him  again,  and  the  faithful 
old  woman  would  be  anxious  and  watchful  now,  till  her 
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son  came  back  to  her,  thin,  and  tired,  and  ragged,  but 
happy,  from  one  of  his  long  wanderings  up  and  down  the 
country,  seldom  crossing  the  Kent  borders,  but  known  and 
liked  and  listened  to,  welcomed  and  fed,  by  most  of  thp 
poor  folk  in  East  Kent  and  West,  north  and  south  of  Med- 
way's  river. 

Whether  dream  music  or  real,  I  could  not  be  sure,  so  I 
crept  out  of  bed  and  tiptoed  to  the  open  window.  It  was 
four  of  an  August  morning,  the  landscape  a  soft  pencil 
sketcli,  with  here  and  there  a  delicate  wash  of  color.  There 
was  a  chestnut  tree  on  the  lawn,  and,  watching  intently,  I 
saw  each  leaf  tremble,  never  at  all  altering  the  mass  of 
green,  but  giving  it  the  shimmering  movement  which  sum- 
mer heat  gives  to  the  air  just  above  the  ground.  I  listened 
as  intently,  but  the  "Up  and  down"  tune  was  not  repeated, 
nor  was  there  sound  of  human  footstep,  sight  of  human 
form.  I  waited  ten  minutes,  perhaps  longer,  then,  with  the 
fair  vision  of  very  early  morning  still  in  my  eyes,  I  lay 
down  again. 

All  the  next  day  I  looked  out  for  Albit-Ed,  and  for 
many  next  days,  but  he  did  not  come,  and  so  much  was 
he  in  my  thoughts  that  the  elusive  notes  of  his  violin  were 
often  in  my  ears,  and  again  whether  dream  or  real  I  could 
not  tell,  because  it  was  more  often  by  night  than  by  day 
I  heard  it. 

It  was  almost  a  relief  when  one  day  I  came  upon  Mrs. 
Tappender,  who  had  been  washing  down  the  cellars,  hold- 
ing a  short  length  of  catgut  between  finger  and  thumb. 

"Looks  turbly  like  a  snapped-off  fiddle  string,"  said  she. 

She  let  it  fall,  and  I  picked  it  up. 

"Do  not  bother  to  lock  the  outer  door  of  the  cellar,"  I 
said.  "There  is  so  little  beer  in  the  casks  now  harvest  is 
over,  I  don't  think  the  master  will  mind  if  the  outer  door 
is  left  always  ajar,  and  the  cellars  keep  more  airy." 


CHAPTER  XLVII 
mebct's  word  of  the  hop  oabden 

SiBEBT  looked  up  from  the  letters  he  was  reading  at 
breakfast : 

"Recollect  Dick  Ovenden,  Mercy  ?" 

"No.    Ought  I  to  remember  him  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  dare  say  not,  come  to  think  of  it.  It 
was  before  you  came  to  Sibert's  Wood.  He  and  I  used  to 
be  pals  as  boys — I  don't  know  why,  for  I  never  cared  for 
him,  and  I  don't  believe  he  liked  me.  He  got  me  into  that 
scrape  time  I  cut  the  hop  binds  and  got  locked  up  for  a 
night  or  two  before  the  magistrates  let  me  off." 

"What  about  Dick  Ovenden,  Sibert  ?" 

"Well,  the  chap's  never  got  on  in  the  world.  Started  as 
I  did — ^better  position,  in  fact,  for  his  father  left  him  a 
little  when  he  died.  Now  he's  applied  to  me  for  binman's 
place  in  the  hop  garden.  I  advertised  last  week.  We're 
so  plagued  short  of  men,  and,  as  usual,  all  the  work  comes 
together — ^hop-picking  begun,  and  harvest  not  half  over." 

"Shall  you  take  him  ?" 

"If  I  don't  get  another  answer  to-day,  I  shall,  though 
it'll  be  against  my  better  judgment  in  a  way ;  he's  got  an 
unsavory  name  about  here,  when  you  come  to  make  inquir- 
ies, but  what  am  I  to  do  ?" 

"Don't  take  him,  Sibert." 

"I  fear  it's  Hobson's  choice,  my  girl." 

So  against  my  wish,  against  his  o^  judgment,  my  hus- 
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band  engaged  Dick  Ovenden  as  fourth  binman  in  the  gar- 
den. 

The  labor  of  watering  young  hops  paid ;  the  older  plants, 
in  spite  of  prolonged  drought,  rewarded  Sibert  abundantly 
for  his  care  of  them.  Folks  came  from  far  and  near  to 
look  at  Sibert's  Wood  hops. 

"His  father  knew  a  bit  about  hops,"  said  they,  "but 
somehow  he  lost  over  them.  Sibert'U  count  his  profits  by 
more  than  hundreds  of  pounds  this  year." 

But  like  a  distant  growl  of  thunder  there  seemed  to 
come  to  my  ears  an  undertone  from  the  farm  from  men 
who  had  worked  under  both  masters : 

"Th*  old  man  was  a  hard  'un,  but  he  warn't  th'  nigger 
driver  young  Sibert  is;  he  did  'member  once  in  a  while 
as  we  was  made  o'  flesh  an'  blood  same's  hisself.  Young 
Sibert's  fur  drawin'  blood  out  of  a  stone,  an'  stones  won't 
stand  it." 

Sibert  only  laughed  if  echo  of  the  thunder  growl  came 
to  his  ears. 

For  years  it  had  been  Aunt  Caroline's  custom  to  take  a 
house  basket  when  hop-picking  came  round,  and  when 
Sibert  and  Michael  were  small  boys  they  picked  as  well  as 
any  old  woman  in  the  garden.  This  year  my  husband  sug- 
gested I  should  take  one;  he  was  short  of  pickers  as  of 
men. 

"Michael  will  be  going  to  London  before  we've  been  at 
it  a  week,"  said  he,  "then  mother  will  come  to  us,  and 
she'll  be  a  great  help,  and  you  won't  be  single-handed  in- 
doors." 

With  my  love  of  an  outdoor  life,  I  was  very  willing, 
and  I  was  so  certain  the  air  would  be  good  for  Mikey. 
.     "I  shall  like  it,"  I  said.    And  to  Mikey:  "It  will  be 
ever  so  great  fun,  sonnie.    And  when  the  bun  man  comes 
up  the  garden,  mother'U  buy  buns,  and  perhaps  daddy  will 
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come  to  our  basket  at  lunch  time,  and  we'll  save  some  for 
him." 

"Quite  likely,"  Sibert  promised.  "I've  got  a  good  tally- 
man, but  for  all  that  I  fancy  there'll  be  rows  among  the 
pickers,  and  he'll  need  my  support.  The  last  ten  baskets 
are  stranger — gipsies,  costermongers,  out-of-work  men 
not  strong  enough  for  a  laborer's  job,  but  good  enough  for 
hop-picking.  I'd  rather  have  done  without  them^  but 
needs  must  when  the  devil  drives." 

"Who  is  the  devil,  farder?"  Mikey  looked  up  from 
some  game  he  was  playing. 

"Some  folks  think  I  am,  because  I  work  'em  too  hard, 
my  boy." 

Sibert's  laugh  held  little  mirth.  I  shivered  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

Old  Tappender  unwittingly  made  me  shiver  again  the 
first  day  of  hop-picking.  I  was  in  my  place  among  the 
long  row  of  pickers,  my  number  painted  boldly  on  the  big 
five-bushel  basket.  I  waited  under  a  penthouse  of  green 
leaves  till  Tappender  should  bring  me  a  chair  and  smaller 
baskets  from  the  house.  All  round  me  was  a  restful,  joy- 
ous green  through  which  the  sun  smiled.  Binds  trained 
round  strings  reaching  from  stout  wire  a  foot  from  the 
earth  stretched  upward  across  the  alley  to  another  wire 
twelve  feet  above.  They  might  have  been  vines ;  instead, 
they  were  branches  of  Kent  hops,  lacking  the  scent  of 
grapes,  but  holding  instead  the  strong,  clean  smell  such  as 
Kent  folks  and  the  folks  of  other  hop  counties  and  coun- 
tries know,  but  chief  est  we  of  Kent 

Came  slowly  toward  me  a  seeming  mountain  of  ancient 
wicker  baskets,  a  rush-bottomed  chair  with  legs  stuck  out- 
ward, a  gamp  of  an  umbrella,  and  a  bit  of  carpet  for  my 
feet.    Out  of  it  all  Tappender's  kindly  face  grinned. 

"  'TainH  th'  picnic  you  think  it  is,"  warned  he.  "Times 
th'  weather'ull  be  contrairy,  more  times  it'll  be  th'  folks 
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as'U  be  contrairy.  Strikes  me  th'  master's  putt  a  rod  in 
pickle  fur  himself,  takin'  on  Dick  Ovenden.  Twam't 
pay,  'twam't  pay — I  sez  so  from  th'  fust" 

"Why  not,  Tapp  ?"  I  asked  in  alarm. 

The  mountain  rolled  down  in  small  avalanches  of 
baskets ;  Tappender  stood  unadorned : 

"He  warn't  bom  in  our  station ;  he  ainH  got  our  ideas ; 
he's  fur  strikin',  he  is,  an'  wantin'  more  pay  'an  he'll  get 
on  this  'ere  farm."  The  old  man  chuckled  as  he  spoke: 
"Wust  of  it  is,  he's  got  th'  bin  what  they  furriners  is  in, 
an'  they's  sartin  sure  to  be  moast  uncontented  than  th' 
home  pickers.    Stan's  ter  reason." 

(I  do  not  know  why  it  stood  to  reason,  but  it  added  to 
my  fears  on  Sibert's  behalf.) 

There  were  no  hoppers'  huts  built  on  Sibert's  Wood 
Farm ;  IJncle  Robert  had  always  prided  himself  on  filling 
his  bins  with  home  pickers,  and  indeed  they  came  willingly 
to  him  from  neighboring  villages;  the  furthest  off  he 
fetched  in  a  wagon  each  morning,  sent  back  in  a  wagon 
each  night.  This  year  was  different  Sibert  said  there 
was  need  for  strangers.  For  want  of  better  accommoda- 
tion, they  camped  near  the  house — all  round  it,  it  seemed 
to  me;  there  were  three  families  in  the  orchard,  two  in  a 
barn,  one  in  an  outhouse,  one  in  a  disused  henroost,  others 
in  a  farther  meadow ;  these  rigged  up  tents  of  a  couple  of 
hurdles  covered  with  a  wagon  sail,  and  lee  to  the  wind. 
After  I  had  put  Mikey  to  bed  that  night,  I  looked  out  of 
the  window,  and  in  the  deepening  dusk  I  saw  their  lights. 
(Other  Mikey s  were  being  put  to  bed  probably;  I  tried  to 
nourish  the  kindred  feeling.)  Some  of  the  lights  were  sta- 
tionary ;  some  flitted  to  and  fro,  near  the  ground.  Not  far 
off  a  wood  fire  was  kindled,  the  leaping  flames  curled  round 
an  iron  pot  suspended  over  them.  ( Mikey 's  pet  rabbits 
went  the  way  of  the  iron  pot;  so  also  one  of  my  fowls 
and  many  of  our  vegetables.) 
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Sibert's  plan  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  his  pickers 
was  to  allow  them  to  pick  for  three  days,  work  out  an 
average  of  what  they  would  earn  a  day,  and  declare  his 
price  on  the  fourth  day. 

On  the  third  evening,  he,  I,  and  the  tallyman  sat  round 
the  table  counting  tallies;  a  lamp  lighted  us  from  the 
middle. 

'^Elevenpence  a  basket,"  said  he  at  length. 

Sorrell,  the  tallyman,  shook  his  head. 

"  'TisnH  that  they  won't  earn  a  tidy  sum  at  'levenpunce 
a  basket,"  he  said. 

"What  is  it  then?"  rapped  out  Sibert.  His  tone  was 
irritable,  such  a  little  thing  irritated  him  now,  for  added 
to  his  other  work  he  had  taken  that  of  superintending  the 
drying  of  the  hops,  spent  his  nights  in  the  oast  because  he 
was  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the  dryer,  a  new  man  who 
had  succeeded  Tappender.  Sibert's  face  showed  lean  and 
a  trifle  gaunt ;  the  yellow  hair  glistened  in  the  lamplight, 
but  there  was  little  else  of  youth  about  my  Viking  now. 
At  one  time  (ah,  and  the  short  time  ago  it  was)  a  smile  of 
mine  would  have  fetched  an  answering  smile  from  him; 
now  his  tired  eyes  were  heavy  with  the  strain  of  over- 
work, and  the  mercenary,  "counting"  look  was  in  the  blue 
stare  I  encountered.  It  was  not  that  he  would  not  smile 
at  me,  it  was  simply  that  he  did  not  see  me.  Instead  he 
saw  hops,  and  they  represented  money — pockets  of  hops, 
purses  of  sovereigns.  And  elevenpence  a  basket  was  suf- 
cient  to  pay  the  pickers. 

"The  other  farmers  round  are  paying  more,"  said  Sor- 
rell— "some's  paying  a  shilling,  some  thirteen-pence,  some 
one-an'-tuppunce. " 

"At  elevenpence  a  basket  my  pickers  will  be  earning 
more  than  any  other  farmer's  pickers  round.  There  isn't 
another  man's  hops  can  touch  mine,  Sorrell." 

" 'Tisn't  that,  sir — 'tisn't  that  exactly;  'tis  they're  an 
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ignorant  set,  and  anything  under  a  shilling  sounds  a  little, 
and  anything  over  sounds — good  pay." 

"They  can  do  as  they  like,"  said  Sibert  coldly.  "Take 
it  or  leave  it.  It's  elevenpence  a  basket  if  they  want  to 
pick  my  hops,  and  if  that's  not  good  enough  I'll  pay  'em 
off  at  sixpence  a  basket,  and  they  can  go  elsewhere  for  their 
hopping." 

"The  strangers  'uU  strike,"  prophesied  the  tallyman. 

I  was  out  with  the  rest  of  the  pickers  at  seven  in  the 
morning.  It  was  eight  now,  and  I  had  picked  steadily  for 
an  hour.  Eight,  and  the  tallyman  appeared,  his  weight  of 
wooden  tallies  slung  on  a  cord  across  his  shoulders,  knock- 
ing against  each  other  as  he  walked.  Obedient  to  my  hus- 
band's instructions,  he  stopped  at  every  basket  on  his  way 
down  the  bins: 

"Guv'nor  says  it's  to  be  'levenpunce  a  basket.  He's 
fixed  his  price ;  'levenpunce  a  tally  it  is." 

He  recognized  me  with  a  slight  smile  on  his  red,  good- 
tempered  face : 

"Mornin',  ma'am." 

"Elevenpence  it  is,"  I  laughed  back,  and  he  passed  on. 

Pickers  near  me  either  laughed  deridingly  or  kept  a 
glum  silence.  Some  tried  cheap  wit,  others  grim  sarcasm ; 
but,  being  for  the  most  part  home  and  village  pickers,  they 
continued  work.  Obviously  meant  for  my  ear,  came  ad- 
monitions to  the  children: 

"Git  on  there  pickin',  ToDuny,  an'  don't  ye  go  wastin' 
time.  Time's  money  now  you're  on'y  paid  tuppunce 
an  hour  fur  it.  Starvation  pay  fur  honest  work,  I 
calls  it." 

"Takin'  bread  out  o'  pore  folks'  mouth,  that's  what  it 
is,"  answered  back  from  another  basket.  A  third  took  up 
the  tale,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  till  words  became  indistinguish- 
able in  the  general  hubbub  of  talk. 

An  hour  later  my  husband  sauntered  down  the  garden ; 
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two  hours'  sleep  he  allowed  himself  now  hop  drying  had 
begun,  and  already  it  was  telling  on  him.  Sun-tan  on  red 
shows  brown  in  the  light,  but  sun-tan  on  pallor  looks  yel- 
low.   He  nodded  to  me : 

"I'll  just  go  to  the  end  of  the  garden  and  hear  what 
they  have  to  say,  Mercy,  then  I'll  be  back  for  a  bun.  I 
see  the  bun  man's  just  out  here." 

Serene,  unmoved  by  hop-pickers'  prices,  the  lusty,  jolly 
voice  of  the  bun  man  drew  nearer : 

"Bock,  rice,  lemming  or  plum,  slice  cake  an'  Chelsea 
bun,  two  a  penny,  'apen'y  each,  all  'ot  an'  they  are  lovely. 
Mix'  sweets  penny  a  packet." 

Following  on  his  heels,  a  man  with  fish: 

"Mack'rul  nine  a  shillin',  three  'apence  each,  all  alive. 
Bloaters  penny  apiece,  tuppunce  a  pair.  'Addick  thrip- 
punce." 

It  was  an  hour  before  he  was  back.  The  bun  man  had 
long  since  sold  his  load,  and  what  I  bought  lay  safe  under 
my  chair.  Mikey  and  the  wasps  pestered  me  for  them, 
but: 

"Wait  for  daddy,"  I  pacified  the  boy. 

I  fought  the  wasps  unceasingly,  little  mindful  for  my- 
self, but  there  was  the  boy. 

Sibert  pulled  an  empty  basket  to  him,  turned  it  end  up- 
ward, and  sat  on  it.  I  handed  the  bag  of  buns,  and  for  a 
minute  he  ate  in  savage  silence.    Then; 

"There's  mischief  down  at  the  end  baskets,"  said  he. 
"The  strangers  refuse  to  take  my  price." 

"What  shall  you  do  ?" 

"Give  'em  an  hour  to  think  it  over,  and  tiien,  if  they 
won't  take  it,  I  shall  pay  'em  off  at  sixpence  a  basket,  and 
say  good  riddance  to  rubbish  such  as  they  are." 

"Were  you  wise  to  take  them  on  at  first,  Sibert  ?" 

"No,  most  imwise  as  things  turned  out.  I  was  short  of 
pickers  and  afraid  I  shouldn't  get  full  eastings,  so  I  put  on 
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any  that  came  along.  Reason  I  got  you  to  take  a  basket — 
that  and  the  air  being  good  for  you  and  the  kid." 

^^Short  oastings  came  first,  Sibert?" 

He  grinned: 

"Dare  say  they  did,  old  girl.  But  you  know  what  hops 
are  to  me." 

"They  stick  to  you,  anyway,"  I  laughed.  "What  have 
you  been  doing,  Sibert?  There  are  bits  of  hops  all  over 
you — in  your  hair  and  round  your  collar." 

"Down  at  the  other  end  it  isn't  such  a  peacable  show  as 
it  is  up  here.  The  men  and  women  jaw  alike,  and  some  of 
the  women  were  game  for  a  bit  of  horseplay.  They  put 
me  into  the  big  basket,  half  a  dozen  of  'em ;  threatened  to 
keep  me  there  till  I  raised  my  price,  or  they'd  smother  me 
in  my  own  hops.  It  was  rather  stifling,  too;  the  women 
came  pretty  close,  and  I  fancy  they  perform  their  toilets 
more  with  promise  of  soap  than  the  actual  thing.  I  must 
have  a  good  wash  when  I  get  indoors." 

I  laughed,  offered  my  handkerchief,  pretended  horror  at 
his  nearness  to  me  and  Mikey : 

"Are  you  getting  short  oastings  now  ?" 

"Devil  a  bit.  They  send  in  more  bags  than  we  want, 
so  I  can  afford  to  hold  my  own.  There  may  be  a  bit  of 
trouble  over  it  though." 

"Sibert,  they  are  camping  very  close  to  the  house? 
Quite  close,  aren't  they  ?" 

"My  dear,  no.  Don't  worry  yourself;  they  won't  do 
any  damage.  You  don't  think  they'll  set  the  farm  build- 
ings on  fire  ?"    He  derided  my  fears. 

As  he  spoke  the  branches  of  a  near  bind  were  lifted,  a 
man  stooped  from  under  them,  and  deliberately  pulled 
forward  another  empty  basket;  seated  himself  as  casually 
as  his  master  had  done.  An  unhealthy,  sickly  creature, 
his  greasy  cap  covering  straggling  hair,  which  in  turn 
shaded  a  thick-featured,  pallid  face.     He  sat  familiarly; 
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his  shifty  eyes  roved  cunningly  and  at  will  over  me  and 
the  child. 

"Call  yesuff  a  gen'lemun/'  he  sneered  at  Sibert,  "settin* 
'side  th'  lidy  wi'  yer  hands  elapsed  cus  they're  a  darned 
sight  too  pertickler  to  do  a  little  'ornest  work." 

My  husband  smiled  and  yawned — a  night  of  two  hours 
is  a  short  one,  and  he  lazily  unclasped  his  hands,  black 
with  handling  hops. 

"Call  yesuff  a  gen'lemun,"  the  man  repeated,  his  husky 
voice  quickening,  "an'  do  yer  best  to  storve  pore  folks  like 
us.  How'd  you  like  yer  wife  an'  child'n  to  be  sime  as 
mine  is  ?    How'd  you  like  it,  I  s'y  ?" 

My  husband  regarded  him  still  with  that  lazy  contem- 
plative glance,  which  I  could  see  intensely  irritated  the 
man  who  had  no  weapon  like  it  to  fight  with. 

"They  wouldn't  be,"  he  spoke  as  lazily  as  his  eyes 
glanced,  "because  if  I  were  in  your  place  I  should  con- 
sider myself  able  to  earn  at  least  fifteen  bob  a  week,  and 
all  the  time  I  earnt  that  my  wife  wouldn't  sleep  under 
a  hedge,  nor  my  children  go  shoeless." 

"An'  when  I  tries  to  better  me  lort,"  whined  the  man, 
"then  you  an'  coves  like  you  grinds  us  down  to  tuppunce 
a  bushel,  'levenpence  a  borskit.    Wort's  that,  I  s'y  ?" 

Sibert  held  a  tally,  counted  the  notches  of  the  day  be- 
fore: 

"To  be  exact,"  said  he,  "it's  tuppence  farthing,  when 
you  come  to  counting  odd  bushels.  I  see  you  and  your 
wife  picked  eleven  baskets  between  you  yesterday.  That's 
half  a  sovereign  or  thereabouts.  Not  much  grinding 
about  that,  is  there  ?" 

"Yuss,  guv'ner,  fur  we  worked  harder'n  wort  you've 
ever  done  in  yer  'ole  life,  bli'me  ef  we  'aven't  Wort's 
your  hours  a  day  ?  Seven  in  th'  momin'  an'  you  keeps  us 
at  it  tiU  sev'n  at  night — shillin'  an  hour  fur  th'  two  of  us, 
sixpunce  an  hour  each,  an'  th'  missus  with  a  bab  at  her 
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breast."  The  man's  voice  and  manner  asked  sympathy  of 
me,  but  I  picked  silently,  nor  raised  my  eyes. 

Sibert  laughed. 

"Granted  I'm  a  nigger  driver,"  said  he,  "but  I  don't 
spare  myself,  for  I'm  at  it  most  of  the  day  and  best  part 
of  the  night." 

"An'  whose  darned  porckets  do  yer  line?"  the  man 
sneered  rudely. 

It  roused  Sibert  a  little  from  his  lazy,  careless  manner : 

"That'll  do,  Mantell.  You  have  my  rules.  You  picked 
three  days,  and  then  I  told  you  my  price — elevenpence  a 
basket.  An  hour  to  think  it  over,  and  then  either  go  on 
picking  till  the  hopping's  finished  or  I  pay  you  off  at  six- 
pence a  basket." 

"S'elp  me,  let's  see  it  down  in  black  an'  white,"  stormed 
the  man.  "Now  then,  mister,  black  an'  white,  or  they're 
nothink  to  me,  an'  my  pals  down  there  reck'ns  to  s'y  th' 
sime." 

My  husband  got  up  from  the  basket,  which  rolled  over 
to  where  Mikey  played. 

"Gtet  out  of  my  garden,"  he  said  shortly.  "I  don't 
know  why  I've  wasted  so  much  time  listening  to  you. 
And,  mind  you,  I've  got  the  police  handy  if  you  don't  go. 
They  know  I  give  out  my  price  to-day." 

The  man  slunk  away,  but,  as  his  feet  carried  him  far- 
ther, his  voice  grew  louder  and  more  threatening,  and  an- 
swering voices  down  succeeding  bins  encouraged  him. 

"I'm  afraid  I  must  be  going,  Mercy,"  Sibert  lifted  a 
bind  to  my  lap.  "Don't  let  these  fellows  frighten  you, 
my  dear;  it's  all  jaw  with  them,  they  haven't  pluck 
enough  to  fight.  By  to-morrow  the  garden  will  be  at  work 
like  a  beehive,  and  working  as  happily." 

Heavy  rain  in  the  night  had  made  the  air  steamy  under 
a  hot  sun ;  the  binds  were  wet  and  heavy ;  strong  scent  of 
over-ripe  vegetation  filled  my  nostrils;   it  was  a  relief 
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when  a  black  cloud  for  a  moment  hid  the  sun.  Other 
clouds  rolled  up,  gray  purple  piled  on  gray  purple.  The 
lee  hedge  of  poplars,  planted  thick  and  growing  high  to 
keep  the  wind  from  bruising  the  hops,  bent  their  leaf  ears 
now  to  catch  what  the  wind  was  telling,  and,  having  heard, 
whispered  quickly  to  each  other  of  rain  at  hand;  their 
very  whisperings  were  like  raindrops  pattering. 

Then  the  rain  came,  fat,  noisy  drops,  falling  plump  and 
heavy,  first  on  the  binds  over  our  heads,  then  through 
them  onto  our  heads. 

"Eain  spittin^  at  Mikey.  Eude  rain,"  reproved  my 
boy.     "Raines  spittin'  in  my  face,  muwer." 

"Naughty  rain,"  I  soothed,  and  gathered  him  to  my 
sheltering  skirt. 

Five  bushels  awaited  emptying;  neither  tallyman  nor 
binman  was  in  sight.  A  head  of  hops  lay  shining,  rain- 
spattered  at  my  feet.  "Keep  'side  mother,"  I  persuaded 
him.  At  some  cost  he  must  be  kept  dry,  and  hops  lay 
waiting  to  be  picked. 

At  length  tallyman  and  binman  hove  in  sight.  I  held 
up  a  beckoning  hand,  called  "Tally,"  then  stooped  and 
wrapped  a  bit  of  carpet — carpet  I  had  spread  across  my 
knee  in  early  morning,  to  keep  the  dew-wet  binds  from 
soaking  them,  hung  afterward  on  a  wire  to  dry,  now 
wrapped  it  round  the  child,  cheered,  coaxed,  persuaded 
him,  for  the  rain  descended  steadily. 

Two  bushels  in  the  big  basket,  and  the  binman  "hover- 
ing" while  I  poured  in  more.  I  dare  say  they  fell  cold 
and  wet  on  his  neck;  what  did  it  matter  to  me,  the  boy 
was  getting  wetter.  I  knew  that,  because  a  print  bodice 
I  wore  did  not  hinder  it  from  coming  cold  to  my  shoul- 
ders. 

"Your  tally,  ma'am  ?" 

"Yes,  of  course.  But  I  cannot  find  it;  does  it  matter? 
Ah,  yes,  it's  in  my  sleeve.     Thank  you,  Wanstell;  I  re- 
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member  putting  it  there  when  Master  Mikey  wanted  to 
play  with  it." 

"Going  to  hold  up,  I  think^  ma'am.  You'll  have  some 
more  work  cut  down  V 

"If  you  think  so — ^yes."  I  lifted  dubious  eyes  to  a 
scowling  sky. 

A  light  from  some  part  of  the  expanse  of  clouds  turned 
the  leaves  to  a  startling  emerald  against  the  inky  purple 
of  the  sky. 

"House  basket  mus'  set  a  zample  to  th'  rest  on  'em," 
Wanstell  reminded  me.  "Warn't  do  fur  you  to  turn  tail 
an'  run  indoors  dreckly  a  few  specks  o'  rain  comes  down, 
an'  all  this  'ere  load  o'  work  to  clear  off  'fore  th'  dinner 
hour." 

I  assented  dumbly,  lowered  my  head  to  step  under 
wires  but  shoulder  high  stretching  from  end  to  end  of  the 
garden.  Three  stretched  between  me  and  Mikey.  I  sat 
down  again.  The  binds  were  wetter  than  at  early  mom ; 
each  petal  of  the  hop-cone  seemed  to  hold  water.  I  felt 
them  on  my  lap,  wet  through  to  my  knees ;  but  pinned  un- 
comfortably in  carpet  and  an  old  sack,  Mikey  kept  dry, 
even  if  he  whimpered  at  restricted  liberty. 

A  cessation  of  the  rain,  the  low  rumble  of  an  approach- 
ing wagon.  No,  it  was  no  wagon — ^the  com  loads  did 
not  come  this  way — and  I  knew  the  sound  of  the  hop- 
cart's  loose,  ungreased  wheels,  nor  was  it  time  for  the 
hop-cart  to  have  left  the  oast  yet.  The  rumbling  wheels 
came  nearer,  and  I  knew  them  to  be  not  wheels,  but 
thunder. 

"Funder! — ^funderl"  shrieked  some  small  children  at 
the  next  basket. 

"Whist! — ^whist!"  cautioned  their  grandmother;  "ef 
you  call  so  loud,  you'll  frighten  it  into  comin'  agen." 

Whist  or  loud,  it  came  again;  this  time  the  lightning 
preceded  it,  playing  across  my  hands  onto  Mikey's  head 
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for  one  instant.  Measureless  as  time  measures,  I  saw  it 
turn  his  dark  curls  gold. 

'Tunder  an*  lightning! — ^f  under  an'  lightning!" 
screamed  the  children,  careless  of  their  grandmother's  cau- 
tion. 

"Funder  an'  lightning!"  echoed  Mikey. 

I  stood  up.  What  if  all  the  garden  watched  me  "turn 
tail,"  as  Wanstell  called  it  The  tigfer  which  but  crouches 
ever  ready  to  spring  in  a  mother's  breast,  where  the  safety 
of  her  young  is  concerned,  sprang  up  in  mine.  Hops, 
hops,  all  around  me,  above  my  head,  at  nay  feet.  These 
latter  I  gathered  up  in  my  arms,  thrust  them  into  an 
empty  basket,  turned  my  chair  seat  downward  on  them, 
then,  with  the  child  in  my  arms,  I  faced  a  small  fury  of 
descending  rain. 

I  need  not  have  given  a  thought  to  what  my  example 
was  worth  in  the  garden  at  such  a  time,  for  every  woman 
was  too  busy  looking  after  her  own  to  heed  how  I  cared 
for  mine.  Two  babies  wailed  pitifully;  another  time  I 
might  have  stopped.  Not  now;  I  hurried  on,  over  damp 
clods  of  earth  which  clung  to  and  draped  at  my  shoes. 
Under  the  shoulder-high  wires,  till  the  last  was  dodged, 
then  up  the  bit  of  road,  poplar-hedged,  past  the  oast, 
through  whose  open  doors  kiln  fires  gleamed  redly  and 
the  men  moved  slowly,  shoveling  coal  into  the  voracious 
mouths.  (The  hot  breath  of  the  fires  came  strangely  to 
my  face  on  the  wet  air.)  On,  on,  to  the  house,  slipping 
up  its  path,  stumbling  across  its  door  sill,  breathless,  for 
Mikey  was  nearly  four,  and  I  had  carried  him  all  the 
way. 

"You's  snorin'  like  I  beared  a  'logious'  big  bullock 
snore,  muwer,"  he  said.  "You's  all  wet,  an'  you's 
screezin'  me  so  hard." 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 
mbecy's  wobd  op  the  hop  gabden 

I  AM  not  commonly  afraid — as  a  child  I  do  not  remem- 
ber fearing  anything — and  now  my  fear  was  not  so  much 
personal  as  for  Sibert  and  Mikey — ^my  two  dearest;  for 
them  I  was  afraid,  physically,  morally,  since  the  day  the 
strangers  camped  round  and  near  the  house.  I  had  looked 
forward  to  the  hop-picking  and  my  share  of  it  as  to  a  sort 
of  glorified  picnic;  now  I  prayed  for  it  to  be  quickly, 
safely  over,  so  that  I  might  breathe  freely  again.  It  was 
then  that  thought  of  Aunt  Caroline's  coming  brought  with 
it  a  comforting  feeling:  I  should  be  able  to  shift  my  re- 
sponsibilities as  my  husband's  keeper,  my  son's  keeper 
(an  imaginary,  but  to  me  none  the  less  weighty,  office 
which  I  had  taken  upon  myself,  and  which  Sibert  would 
have  laughed  to  scorn  had  he  known  it),  when  she  came. 
I  would  write,  and  if  possible  hasten  her  coming.  I  had 
written  her  before,  and  quite  naturally,  since  I  had  called 
her  that,  I  wrote  to  her  as  Aunt  Caroline.  ITow  my  pen 
hesitated,  dipped  three  times  in  the  ink  before  it  wrote 
more  than  "Dear."  The  next  word  my  pen  wrote  was 
"mother."  (I  found,  years  afterward,  Aunt  Caroline 
kept  that  letter.) 

"Dear  mother,"  I  wrote,  "Sibert  and  I  are  up  to  our 
ears  in  work.  Come  as  soon  as  you  can  to  help  us.  Mikey 
wants  grannie,  too.    With  love  from 

"Your  daughter, 

"Meecy  Gatehouse." 
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In  hop-picking  time  our  midday  meal  was  often  eateu 
separately;  I  had  mine  with  Mikey  at  twelve,  so  as  to 
lose  no  time  getting  out  to  the  garden  again.  I  left  Si- 
bert's  all  ready  for  when  he  came  indoors  at  two;  the 
night  hops  came  off  the  cloths  then,  and  a  fresh  load  was 
put  on  for  the  next  drying.  Tcnlay  there  was  no  hurry, 
for,  though  the  thunder  was  grumbling  itself  to  a  sullen 
silence,  rain  fell  steadily,  and  more  than  half  the  pickers 
were  out  of  the  garden. 

We  had  put  aside  cold  meat  and  cucumber  for  bread 
and  cheese,  when  the  sound  of  three  men  talking  at  once 
broke  on  our  ears;  a  knocking  at  the  door  as  of  three 
hands  as  one. 

"That's  the  strikers,''  said  Sibert.  "Wonder  what  they 
mean  to  do.    Sounds  lively,  doesn't  it  ?" 

Still  munching  a  crust  between  his  strong  teeth,  he  went 
toward  the  farther  door.  A  knock  at  the  nearer  door 
stayed  him.  In  the  nick  of  time  stood  Sorrell,  the  stal- 
wart tallyman,  ex-sergeant  in  the  police. 

"You  promised  me  a  drop  of  beer,  sir,  if  I  came  round 
in  the  dinner  hour.  Besides  that,"  he  chuckled  enjoy- 
ingly,  "I  fancy  our  friends  at  thirty-four,  thirty-five^  and 
thirty-nine  baskets  have  set  out  to  purvide  us  with  a  little 
amoosement  on  a  wet  day.  It's  a  sport  which  takes  me 
back  to  the  old  days,  and  I  often  wish  pension  time  hadn't 
come  so  soon.'' 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Sorrell;  they're  outside  now.  Let's 
tackle  'em  at  once." 

Knocking  at  the  door  had  degenerated  into  vigorous 
kicking.  Oaths  greeted  them,  but  the  men  obviously  pre- 
ferred sight  of  the  master  alone;  the  tallyman's  face, 
broadly  smiling,  frankly  enjoying,  was  disconcerting,  irri- 
tating. 

"Coward,"  they  growled  at  Sibert  "He  corn't  fice  us 
alone,  he  corn't ;  'bliged  to  have  somebuddy  to  pertect  him. 
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Calls  hissuf  a  gen'lemun.  Wort  about  th'  storvin' 
pore  ?" 

"How  many  tallies  have  you  ?''  Sibert  interrupted  them 
shortly  and  sharply. 

"Twenty-five,  guv'ner;  an'  we  orn't  come  to  make  a 
row,  we  orn't  We've  come  to  tork  pleasant  to  ye;  we 
knows  ye're  a  gen'lemun  at  'ort,  an'  we  wornts  to  part  good 
frens,  see?" 

"Quite,  and  I'm  as  willing  as  you  are;  but  it  must  be 
under  my  conditions " 

"Wort's  they  ?"    Three  voices  asked  as  one. 

Sorrell  repeated  hop-garden  rules,  but  his  big  voice  was 
drowned  by  a  fling  of  abuse,  threats,  oaths — ^three  voices  as 
one. 

"Take  it  or  leave  it."  I  could  hear  Sibert's  voice,  calm 
and  unmoved,  while  three  men,  foul-tongued,  with  beards 
of  a  week's  growth  on  faces  probably  a  week  unwashed, 
faced  him. 

An  incessant  volley  of  words,  hurrying,  stumbling  over 
each  other  off  their  narrow  cockney  tongues.  Since  leav- 
ing the  garden  on  strike,  they  had  been  drinking  in  the 
village,  and  were  now  muddle-headed  rather  than  abso- 
lutely drunk,  but  in  a  dangerous  state  for  reasoning  with, 
and  I,  crouching  unseen  behind  the  kitchen  door,  said  my 
thanksgivings  many  times  over  that  the  tallyman  was  an 
ex-policeman.  His  hearty  voice  (so  much  more  kind  than 
surly)  yet  held  the  menace  of  his  former  profession  to 
their  ignorant,  infuriated  minds.  They  were  reinforced 
now  by  pickers  also  on  strike  from  a  neighboring  farm. 

"We'll  have  the  law  on  ye,"  they  shouted. 

"It's  Mr.  Gatehouse  as'U  do  that,"  warned  the  ex-police- 
man. 

"Let  him,"  they  stormed;  "but  we'll  have  the  law  out 
of  him — 'fore  we  leave  this  house  we'll  have  it,  an'  our 
money,  an'  our  rights." 
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"You  can  do  that  easy/'  SorrelFs  tone  was  almost  oil- 
ily  conciliating.  "You  can  county-court  him.  There's 
your  remedy;  nobody  can  deny  it  you." 

"County-court  him,"  they  scoffed,  and  consigned  that 
institution  to  hell  with  short  shrift.  "It's  our  money  we 
wornts,  an'  these  'ere  blokes  like  th'  guv'ner  an'  his  kid- 
ney, they  hangs  together  thick  as  thieves,  which  they 
are." 

Uproarious  laughter  greeted  this  accusation. 

"Wringin'  th'  werry  blood  out  of  us  an'  fattenin'  their- 
suffs  on  it,"  said  one.  "Sixpence  a  borskit;  why,  'tain't 
much  more'n  doin'  time,  when  it  comes  to  that." 

"You  ought  to  know,  Tom  Beak,"  said  the  tallyman, 
with  a  quiet  significance ;  "only  it  was  as  Tom  Jarvis  you 
got  ten  days  hard,  and  that  wasn't  the  only  time,  eh,  Tom 
Jarvis?  You'd  a  beard  then,"  he  trailed  off  into  remi- 
niscence, and  by  it  created  a  temporary  lull,  for  a  police- 
man's memory  can  be  such  an  awkward  one. 

My  husband  took  advantage  of  the  lull. 

"There's  another  little  matter,  and  you're  the  guilty 
one,  Mantell,"  he  said.  "You've  notched  two  marks  on 
your  own  tally,  and  they  don't  correspond  with  mine — a 
stupid  thing  to  do." 

"S'elp  me,"  began  the  man,  his  voice  husky  and  hoarse. 

"You  can't  get  away  from  it,"  broke  in  the  tallyman, 
"so  I'd  advise  you  to  take  your  money  and  go  quiet." 

Perhaps  there  was  in  the  tone  a  hint  which  sufficed,  for 
lamb-like,  in  spite  of  his  pals'  jeers,  Mantell  came  for  a 
pitiful  two-and-ninepence  out  of  twenty-seven  shillings  he 
had  earned  (the  rest  had  been  subbed  nightly).  Sorrell 
escorted  him  to  the  door  and  came  back  to  Sibert's  side; 
there  was  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  enjoying  himself  tre- 
mendously, far  more  than  Sibert,  who  yawned  once  or 
twice,  maybe  regretting  an  unfinished  meal. 

"Next  man,"  he  called ;  and  I  who  knew  every  shade  of 
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intonation  knew  this  to  spell  something  akin  to  exaspera- 
tion. 

"There  ain't  no  nex'  man^  guv'ner,  fur  we're  one  an'  orl 
agenst  sich  a  low,  paltry  price,  as  you'd  oughter  think  it 
beneaf  you  to  orfer,  callin'  yessuf  a  gen'lemun,  an'  orl 
that." 

"Hang  it  all!"  Sibert  rapped  out;  "when  have  I  ever 
called  myself  a  gentleman  ?  I  hate  the  term,  and  it's  as  a 
plain  farmer  oflFering  a  fair  wage  for  your  labor  that  I'm 
here,  and  if  you  don't  like  to  take  my  wage,  you  can  jolly 
well  leave  it." 

A  silence  for  perhaps  ten  seconds,  then  less  fiercely,  al- 
most wheedlingly  (if  wheedling  could  move  this  adaman- 
tineman),  one  began: 

"Lorst  M'y,  guv'ner,  I  was  pea-pickin',  an'  earnt — ^me 
an'  me  pals — close  on  eight  borb  a  d'y  each,  if  you'll  be- 
lieve it." 

Apparently  Sibert  reserved  to  himself  the  privilege  of 
disbelieving,  but  refrained  from  saying  so. 

"Eight  borb  a  d'y,"  the  man  repeated,  so  comically  in 
earnest  that  his  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "Pea-pickin' 
— ^why,  we  stocked  Covent  Grord'n,  me  an'  me  pals.  Then 
we  moved  on ;  they  was  strobberyin'  down  Dartf ud  w'y, 
an'  six  'ur  seven  pecks  we  picked  'fore  bre'kfuss  at  frep- 
punce  a  peck — ^beat  everybuddy  roun',  strobberyin',  we 
did.  Then  come  cherryin' — cuh! — ^we  did  strip  th'  trees, 
we  did !  An'  was  paid  fur  it,  too ;  they're  gen'lemun  up 
that  w'y" — ^he  glanced  reflectively  at  the  man  he  was  ad- 
dressing, who  appeared  to  be  listening  without  interest. 
"Then  plummin' — ^we  left  'em  plummin' " 

"Better  get  back  to  them,"  suggested  Sibert. 

"Better'n  st'yin'  here  an'  workin'  like  white  slives,  mis- 
ter," retorted  the  man ;  "an'  as  to  tikin'  sixpunce  a  borskit 
fur  them  we've  picked " 

The  storm  of  words  rose  afresh ;  presently  it  would  ebb 
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and  at  intervals  flow,  as  did  the  thunder  and  rain  outside. 
Anger  rose  high,  altercation  waxed  furious.  There  was 
a  smash  as  of  broken  glass — ^merely  a  jam  jar  half  filled 
with  sugared  beer,  wherewith  to  bait  wasps — ^this  and  the 
crack  of  a  window  pane;  but  it  showed  the  way  of  the 
wind's  blowing. 

"Supp'n  to  defend  yourself  with,  sir,  in  ease,"  whis- 
pered Sorrell.  "Likely  they've  got  a  stake  or  a  clubstick 
themselves." 

My  husband  strode  to  the  fender,  seized  a  poker;  far- 
ther on  to  the  hall,  where  an  ancient  constable's  staff,  not 
used  these  many  years,  hung  against  the  wall.  My  hand 
drew  him  back  in  passing;  he  would  have  shaken  it  off 
with  angry  impatience : 

"Don't  hinder  me,  Mercy ;  what  is  it  you  want  ?  Why 
aren't  you  in  the  dining-room  with  the  boy  ?" 

"Sibert — ^not  fighting — ^you  won't  fight?     Prom ^" 

"Depends,"  he  answered  grimly;  and  having  got  what 
he  wanted  went  back  to  the  tallyman's  side. 

"We  shan't  want  to  use  'em,  sir ;  they're  quietin'  down. 
Just  a  bit  of  bluff,  and  thin  at  that." 

Sorrell  knew  the  ways  and  moods  of  these  men  as  ac- 
curately as  the  weather-wise  read  the  sky. 

"Strike  a  man  when  he's  a  bit  boozed  is  dangerous 
work;  you  never  know  how  it's  goin' — ^likely  as  not  to  do 
badly.    Seen  it  over  and  over  again." 

Mantell  (the  only  one  who  had  taken  his  money)  shuf- 
fled away  from  his  mates,  his  shoulders  hunched  with 
coughing,  his  limbs  lean  to  emaciation.  I  knew  that 
cough;  it  had  kept  me  awake  the  first  night  after  hopping 
began.  I  had  heard  it  again  when  he  harangued  my  bus- 
band  at  our  basket.  The  chief  speaker  of  the  party  also 
heard  it,  and  changed  his  tactics ;  bluster  became  a  whine : 

"There's  that  pore  chap  deep  in  th'  consunchon,  mister, 
an'  you  settin'  up  fur  a  Chrishun,  an'  then  dork  sich  as 
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him  out  of  a  paltry  tuppunce  ur  freppunce.  An' 
him  a-spittin'  up  blood  an'  coughin'  th'  bes'  port  of 
his  inside  out  froo  th'  night  Yuss,  that's  wort  he  was 
doin'." 

I  could  not  help  it ;  tears  in  my  eyes  blinded  me  to  the 
anger  on  my  husband's  face;  I  saw  only  the  poor  wife 
with  a  baby  at  her  breast,  and  always  with  the  sound  of 
a  racking  cough  in  her  ears.  I  slipped  past  Sibert  be- 
tween the  strikers,  to  where  the  poor  fellow  leaned  against 
the  doorpost,  coughing. 

"I'm  so  sorry — I'm  so  sorry/'  I  whispered  to  him,  hop- 
ing none  might  hear.  "Come  round  to  the  other  door 
quietly,  so  that  no  one  sees  you,  and  I'll  give  you  some- 
thing for  your  cough — something  for " 

A  hand  was  on  my  arm  detaining  it  and  my  promised 
succor. 

"Mercy,  this  is  no  place  for  you.  You  are  interfering 
in  what  does  not  concern  you.  This  is  my  business;  the 
men  know  my  rules — ^if  not,  there's  the  police  to  enforce 
them." 

I  came  back,  outwardly  submissive,  but  the  anger  was 
there  in  my  heart,  very  deep  down.  What  I  did  later  was 
perhaps  a  violation  of  my  vow  of  obedience.  I  listened  no 
longer  to  the  fierce  word  game  of  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock, which  was  dying  now  to  a  mere  quibble  of  words. 
Upstairs  in  the  little  medicine  cupboard,  filled  chiefly  with 
remedies  and  antidotes  for  childish  ailments,  I  found 
soothing  balsams,  invigorating  liniments.  In  an  old  chest 
some  discarded  flannels,  a  coat  and  trousers  of  Sibert's, 
too  shabby  even  for  farm  work,  but  waterproof.  These  I 
made  into  a  parcel  and  waited.  Matchett  would  be  bring- 
ing the  milk  pails  in  later.    He  came. 

The  weary  waste  of  words  was  still  going  on  in  the 
further  kitchen.  The  silly  men  yet  hoped  my  husband 
would  go  back  on  his  word.    They  did  not  know  him  as  I 
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knew  him  (at  thought  of  it  a  wave  of  pride  revived  my 
tired  spirits). 

'^Quicky  Matehett/'  I  thrust  the  parcel  into  his  hands. 
"It  is  for  the  stranger  with  the  dreadful  cough;  you'll 
know  him,  because  you'll  hear  him.  Mantell's  his  name. 
Of  course,  as  your  master  says,  it  was  interfering,  I  ought 
not  to  have  done  it — only  now  I've  promised.  Down  at 
the  White  Lion  you'll  most  likely  find  him.  The 
strangers  always  go  there  after  subbing,  if  they've  a  six- 
pence to  spend,  don't  they?" 

Matchett  understood.    He  took  my  parcel. 


CHAPTER  XLIX 
mercy's  word  of  the  oast 

It  was  a  fortnight  later,  and  we  were  well  into  the  hop- 
picking.  The  pickers  had  settled  down  to  work  for  eleven- 
pence a  basket;  full  oastings  came  in  day  by  day.  Si- 
bert's  mother  was  with  us;  we  shared  the  work  indoors; 
the  picking  in  the  garden;  Mikey;  and,  because  Sibert 
was  so  much  to  her,  I  tried  to  let  her  have  the  larger  share 
of  him.  But  on  this  evening  he  had  called  me  to  go  out 
to  the  oast  with  him. 

We  climbed  to  the  upper  floor,  and  stepped  between 
heaped  hops  shot  down  from  the  kiln  cloths  when  the  dry- 
ing was  done.  Their  warm  scent  pervaded  the  loft,  and  a 
practiced  eye  told  at  once  points  of  difference  between  one 
heap  and  another. 

"Color  not  so  bright;  too  much  sulphur  burnt  under 
them,"  Sibert  said. 

At  another  heap  he  stooped  for  a  double  handful ;  they 
crumbled  as  he  rubbed  them  between  his  fingers :  "Cooked 
too  quickly,"  was  his  comment.  "Sunday  morning,  and 
the  dryer  wanted  to  get  away  in  good  time ;  his  wife  lives 
ten  miles  away,  so  hops  which  might  have  stayed  on  the 
cloths  till  twelve  o'clock  were  hurried  off  at  eleven.  A 
pity." 

We  stood  in  a  wealth  of  hops. 

"Smell  them,"  he  cried  suddenly,  and  thrust  a  handful 
up  to  my  face.     "Smell  them  again,     My  dear,  we  shall 
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make  money  out  of  hops  this  year — ^we  must  make  money. 
Prices  are  going  up  since  summer  drought  turned  the 
promise  of  a  German  crop  into  a  hopeless  failure^  and  hops 
they  must  have,  a  nation  of  beer  drinkers  such  as  they 
are.  Already  their  agents  are  running  up  and  down  the 
Kentish  hop  grounds — can't  you  see  them?"  He  looked 
out  of  the  window,  as  though  his  eyes  actually  saw  what 
his  mind's  eyes  were  picturing:  "Pink-faced,  yello^w- 
haired,  spectacled  johnnies,  big  and  innocent-looking  as 
babes  unborn,  but  businesslike  beyond  their  finger  tips. 
I've  talked  to  one  or  two.  I  know.  Know,  too,  how  pre- 
cious ignorant  I  am  about  the  life  of  the  hop  when  they 
get  talking,  who've  made  a  study  of  it." 

"But  you,"  I  protested — "you  who  know  the  hop  as  no 
one  else  knows  it  for  miles  around,  from  the  time  when  it's 
a  green  shoot  like  an  asparagus  head  till  it  hangs  above 
the  poles  like  white  grapes  bursting  into  wine.  There's 
nothing  they  can  teach  you  about  hops,  Sibert." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"They're  the.  most  thorough  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,"  he  declared,  "and  they  specialize — at  least  this 
man  did,  and  what  he  didn't  understand  about  hops  isn't 
worth  writing  down." 

"You  cannot  make  me  believe  he  knows  more  than  you," 
I  held  obstinately  to  it. 

I  looked  at  the  press,  from  whose  mouth  was  slung  an 
empty  pocket ;  the  big  shovels  which  brought  the  hops 
along  the  floor  to  fill  its  capacious  mouth.  How  in  the 
old  days  the  dryer,  with  naked  feet,  jumped  on  and 
stamped  the  dried  hops  down.  Now,  with  the  inevitable 
trend  of  machinery  superseding  hand  labor,  an  iron  press 
descended  steadily,  relentlessly,  sufficiently ;  a  man  turned 
a  handle  at  the  side,  to  lower  or  raise  the  weight  as  de- 
sired. 

"Keady,  Mercy?" 
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"Yes,  Sibert,  one  minute.  You  cannot  think  how  fas- 
cinating I  find  it  to  shovel  in  the  hops;  I  think  I  could 
ieep  on  for  hours.  I  could  certainly  fill  a  pocket  while 
you  turn  the  handle.  So  if  you  run  short  of  a  man,  you 
can  send  for  me." 

He  laughed  good-naturedly: 

"What  about  the  house  basket  V 

"Oh,  mother  will  look  after  that — ^mother  and  Mikey." 

"Mikey's  as  good  as  you  are  with  the  shovel.  Got  a 
very  decent  notion  of  it,  for  a  little  chap.  I  shall  turn  him 
into  a  hop  dryer  one  of  these  days.  He  and  I  will  turn 
the  money  over.  Mikey'«  mother  shall  keep  her  carriage 
— or  shall  it  be  a  motor  ?*'  he  teased  me. 

I  shook  my  head. 

"Give  me  more  of  your  time,  and  don't  turn  Mikey  al- 
together into  a  money-grubber,  and  I  shall  want  neither 
carriage  nor  motor,"  I  declared. 

"You'd  keep  the  boy  tied  to  your  apron  strings  if  I 
didn't  fetch  him  away  to  make  a  man  of  him,"  he  jested. 
"They  think  no  end  of  our  little  chap  out  in  the  oast, 
Mercy.  And  Dick  Ovenden — ^he's  a  queer  chap,  but  once 
or  twice  he's  looked  in  when  I've  had  the  boy  out  here, 
and  somehow  or  other  he  manages  to  get  hold  of  him, 
starts  him  climbing  up  to  the  green  loft,  or  gives  him  a 
look  in  at  the  kilns  when  they  throw  the  brimstone  on. 
It  was  Ovenden  showed  him  how  to  shovel  in  the  hops 
same  as  you  are  doing." 

I  left  off  suddenly:  a  curious  feeling  that  was  neither 
f aintness  nor  fear,  but  both,  swept  over  me. 

"Dick  Ovenden  came  up  to  the  basket  one  day  and 
picked  him  up,  and  took  him  pick-a-back  down  the  gar- 
den.   I  worried  till  he  brought  him  back." 

"What  harm  had  come  to  him  ?" 

"None — only " 

"Oh,  you  mothers,"  he  laughed* 
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Two  evenings  later  I  was  putting  tbe  boy  to  bed,  un- 
dressing and  bathing  him  down  in  the  kitchen  because 
it  saved  carrying  water  upstairs  these  busy  days.  Sibert's 
mother  had  gone  to  tea  with  an  old  friend. 

I  had  eyes  for  nothing  but  the  warm  ivory  of  his  beauti- 
ful young  body,  rose-flecked  at  hands  and  feet,  dimpling 
and  deepening  in  his  round  cheeks.  I  caught  the  water 
dripping  from  his  satiny  shoulders,  his  long  lashes,  the 
glistening  nails  of  his  mischievous  fingers,  his  wet,  shining 
curls. 

"Dad !— dad !"  he  shrieked  his  childish  delight,  "I'm 
bein'  barfed  down  the  kitchen.  S'much  nicer'n  upstairs, 
an'  I  f rowed  the  kitty  in  the  barf,  an',  muwer " 

"That'll  do— that'll  do,  boy.    Dad's  busy." 

"What  is  it,  Sibert?"  I  lifted  my  face,  but  scarcely 
could  I  take  my  eyes  from  their  apple. 

"Matter  enough.  There's  a  hell  of  a  mess  out  in  the 
oast.  The  press  has  gone  wrong,  broken  down,  and  there's 
a  floor  full  of  hops  waiting  to  be  pressed.  The  deuce 
knows  what  I'm  to  do." 

I  waited  with  a  brain  blank  of  suggestion,  hands  power- 
less to  help : 

"What  will  you  do,  Sibert  ?" 

"Find  another  press,  I  suppose.  There's  poor  TJnder- 
tree  at  Lone  Barn,  he's  given  up  hop-growing  since  he  had 
that  stroke,  but  if  he'd  let  me  have  his  press,  I  could  take 
a  man  over  with  me,  and  we'd  take  it  to  pieces,  fetch  it 

here,  and  put  it  up "  he  paused.     "I  ought  to  go  at 

once,  if  I'm  going — and  there's  enough  work  in  all  con- 
science to  keep  me  at  home." 

Mechanically  I  had  gone  on  drying  the  child.  From 
his  little  outgrown  vest  I  noted  how  a  "Jacob's  ladder'' 
had  started  to  unravel  the  wool  under  the  arm.  I  looked 
up  to  meet  a  savage,  impatient  gaze. 

"Do  you  always  waste  so  much  time  putting  the  boy  to 
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bed  ?"  he  sneered.  "Are  you  ever  going  to  give  a  whining 
infant  the  chance  of  turning  into  a  strong-muscled  lad? 
Anyone  can  see  who  comes  first  with  you." 

It  was  the  old  little  venomous  adder  of  jealousy  spring- 
ing up  in  Sibert's  breast ;  it  had  long  since  died  out  against 
Michael,  his  brother — ^was  Michael's  namesake  to  warm  it 
into  fresh  life  ? 

"Say  good  night  to  father  and  come  upstairs,  Mikey." 
My  shaking  voice  hurried  the  child,  my  shaking  hands 
hastened  his  lagging  feet. 

In  the  brief  minutes  when  his  little  face  burrowed  in 
my  lap,  his  damp  hair  fell  in  curls  between  my  knees, 
while  his  clear  treble  prayed  to  God  to  bless  us,  his  nearest 
and  dearest,  I  had  guessed  what  Sibert  wanted. 

When  I  stood  again  before  him,  I  was  putting  the  pin 
through  my  hat,  fastening  a  button  of  my  coat : 

"You  want  me  to  walk  across  to  Lone  Barn  to  ask  if 
Mr.  Undertree  will  let  you  have  his  press  ?" 

"Yes,  Mercy — but  you  are  tired  ?" 

I  flicked  the  suggestion  aside  as  a  thing  of  so  little  im- 
portance—a fluff  of  dust  in  this  eternal  pulling  down  of 
our  barns  to  build  greater,  to  which  our  lives  in  these  days 
seemed  dedicated. 

"Now  at  once,  Sibert  ?" 

"Well,  the  sooner  I  know — ^and  if  the  blacksmith  and  I 
can  manage  to  get  it  to  pieces  to-night,  we  can  put  it 
up  in  the  place  of  the  broken  one.  But  there,  no  matter 
about  that,  Mercy.  If  I  can  have  his  press,  the  man 
and  I  will  manage  the  other  part  somehow.  You  aren't 
timid?" 

No  more  than  I  was  tired  would  I  allow  it,  but  never- 
theless I  walked  quickly,  for  the  autumn  dusk  falls  soon. 
I  accomplished  my  errand  satisfactorily.  The  half  of  the 
man  who  could  yet  take  interest  in  things  mundane  sig- 
nified his  willingness  to  put  his  press  entirely  at  Sibert's 
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service.    I  started  home  with  a  good  heart:  Sibert  would 
bo  pleased. 

I  had  reached  a  narrow  lane  whose  darkness  oppressed 
my  spirit,  though  at  its  farther  end  I  knew  the  lights  of 
Sibert's  Wood  would  he  shining,  when  on  my  ears  fell 
clearly  old  Fearce  Hassock's  song : 

''Up  and  down  the  city  wall,  in  and  out  the  Eagle, 
That's  the  way  the  money  goes,  pop  goes  the  weasel." 

It  was  unmistakable ;  here  was  no  dream  music. 

"Albit-Ed— Albit-Ed,'^  I  called  softly. 

The  notes  of  a  violin  drew  nearer,  ceased ;  a  dark  form 
slid  down  a  darker  bank,  a  hand  felt  for  mine  in  the 
darkness. 

"Such  a  long,  long  time,  Albit-Ed,"  I  chided  him  gently. 
"Why  have  you  stayed  away  so  long?  Hannah  has  been 
anxious,  and  so  have  I." 

"I  donH  know,  Mercy."  His  voice  sounded  thin  and 
tired.  "I  think  I've  forgot  how  time  goes.  Then  I  was 
took  ill  some  weeks  ago.  People  was  very  kind  to  me, 
and  I  got  well  agen,  'ceptin'  fur  a  cough  as  keeps  me 
awake  o'  nights.  Folks  call  it  a  churchyard  cough,"  he 
laughed  huskily,  "but  we  leave  that  cough  behind  us  when 
we  get  to  th'  churchyard,  eh,  Mercy  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  and  shivered.  A  fortnight  ago  I  had 
heard  a  cough  like  it,  and  of  Mantell,  his  mates  told  how 
he  sat  up  half  the  night  "spittin'  blood." 

Oh,  but  I  was  thankful  to  get  Albit-Ed  safe  home  again. 
Hannah  should  be  let  know  at  once ;  it  would  bring  the  old 
mother  quickly  to  nurse  him. 

"Quite  a  lot  o'  money,  Mercy,"  the  poor  fellow  jingled 
his  coins  happily,  "an'  I  live  like  a  lord  once  in  a  while.  I 
put  up  at  the  White  Lion  last  night — ^never  done  sich  a 
thing  before;  not  th'  best  bedroom  o'  course,  but  clean 
enow — ^th'  sort  they  lets  to  hop  pickers," 
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"I'm  glad,"  I  said.  "It  must  be  so  much  more  com- 
fortable, so  much  better  for  you,  Albit-Ed." 

"I  can't  rest  so  fine  in  bed,"  he  dissented.  "A  hedge  to 
shelter,  the  sky  above  me,  stars  blinkin'  down  at  me,  a 
strip  o'  dry  grass  under  me — that's  how  I  sleep  best.  But 
even  then  th'  cough  won't  let  me  alone.  It's  a  rare  old 
tarment."    Again  the  thin,  husky  laugh. 

"Hannah  will  do  it  good,"  I  comforted  him. 


CHAPTER  L 


herct's  wosd 


SiBEBT,  the  blacksmith,  and  another  man  went  to  Lone 
Bam,  took  down  Mr.  Undertree's  press,  brought  it  to 
Sibert's  Wood,  and  far  into  the  night  they  worked  putting 
it  up  in  the  oast. 

The  oast  faced  the  house,  was  so  close  that,  kneeling  on 
the  old  couch  under  our  window,  I  could  watch  the  lights 
moving  up  and  down  behind  the  small  yellow  patches  of 
windows,  catch  dully  the  sound  of  hammer  knocks.  As 
night  advanced,  it  seemed  to  bring  in  its  train  weirder 
sounds,  unexplainable — ellinge,  as  Kent  folk  say.  Gradu- 
ally a  sort  of  fear  enveloped,  stifled,  choked  me ;  a  horror 
of  being  alone,  with  only  my  boy's  light  breathing  to 
punctuate  the  seconds.  I  felt  I  could  not  go  to  bed,  and 
the  night  was  hot — ah,  but  so  hot;  would  morning  never 
come?  Above  the  hammer  sounds  I  could  now  and  then 
hear  a  voice — Sibert  directing  the  work,  the  men's  re- 
sponse. I  heard  the  church  clock  strike  two  on  the  night 
air,  answering  it  came  the  melancholy  hooting  of  disturbed 
owls.  Then,  as  more  than  once  before,  floated  the  music 
of  Albit-Ed's  violin,  only  a  few  bars  of  the  "Up  and  down" 
tune,  for  what  followed  was  at  once  softly  compelling, 
quietly  importunate,  not  to  be  gainsaid.  I  must  answer  its 
call.  I  had  promised  so  much;  besides,  it  was  almost  a 
relief  to  be  up  and  doing,  since  there  was  on  me  this  crav- 
ing for  human  companionship.  I  had  thought  of  waking 
Aunt   Caroline,   and   asking   her   to   bear   me  company 
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through  the  night.  Kow  instead  I  would  take  the  child 
and  leave  with  her.  I  stepped  softly  to  his  cot,  lifted  him 
out  heavy  and  warm  with  sleep,  carried  him  along  the 
dimly  lighted  landing  to  his  grandmother's  room.  With 
no  apology  of  knocking  or  parleying  at  the  door,  I  bent 
over  her^  shook  her  shoulders  gently  (but  age  is  soon 
loused). 

^Take  care  of  Mikey  for  me,  mother,"  I  said.  "I  can't 
sleep.    I'm  going  downstairs." 

"Of  course,  my  dear.  But  get  yourself  a  drink  of  milk 
and  lie  down  again." 

She  spoke  drowsily,  and  the  child  cuddled  in  her  warm 
arms. 

I  stole  softly  down  the  stairs  (next  day  I  discovered 
how  uncertainly  I  had  held  the  candle,  where  dripping 
wax  had  traced  my  steps).  An  old  coat  of  my  husband's 
hung  in  the  hall — ah,  but  how  ghostlike  it  appeared  in  the 
light  of  a  single  candle.  An  ancient  wall  which  the  dep- 
redations of  time  had  caused  to  bulge  here,  or  sag  there, 
was  papered  the  color  of  wet  mud,  and  held  wooden  pegs 
to  which  shabby. coats  clung  limply;  shabbier  hats  hung 
above  them  sadly,  or  rakishly,  according  to  the  tilt;  the 
row  of  them  might  have  been  family  ghosts  with  their 
faces  to  the  wall.  Past  them  I  stole  with  the  tread  of  a 
scared  thief.  I  pulled  back  the  heavy  bolt,  lifted  the  latch 
which  reminded  me  always  of  the  nursery  rhyme  door  in 
the  cottage  of  Red  Ridinghood's  grandmother.  Into  the 
warm  darkness  of  the  night  I  stepped.  The  door  slid 
from  my  grasp  and  clanged  gratingly  to  its  socket;  the 
wind  blew  out  the  flame  of  my  guttering  candle.  I  stood 
in  the  pitchy  blackness  of  the  porch ;  for  a  moment  I  lost 
my  bearings,  and  only  the  rank  smell  of  ancient  ivy  which 
covered  it  told  me.  I  felt  my  way  along  a  brick  path 
which  skirted  two  sides  of  the  house — ^there  was  a  note  of 
music  to  guide  me,  but  I  was  expecting  and  ready  for  the 
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hand  which  reached  out  of  the  darkness  to  feel  for  mine, 
though  the  cold  clamminess  of  the  clawlike  fingers  gave 
me  a  shock. 

It  was  Albit-Ed.  He  drew  me  out  of  the  path  into  the 
currant  garden : 

"You  heard  me  play in^,  then,  Mercy  ?  I  seed  yer  win- 
der was  moreen  a  crack  open." 

"I  always  hear  you,"  I  said  gently — ^^^only  don^t  call  to 
me  in  the  night,  Albit-Ed.  Come  in  the  daytime — come 
and  stay  with  us ;  Sibert  won't  mind.'' 

"No,  no,  Hain't  my  way,"  he  muttered.  "I  shouldn't 
ha'  come  to-night,  on'y  it's  supp'n  pertickler  as  couldn't 
be  putt  off.  There's  a  chap  I  come  across  in  th'  village, 
as  sez  you  done  him  a  good  turn,  Mercy,  an'  though  he 
hates  th'  guv'ner,  he's  minded  to  do  supp'n  fur  you.  An' 
it's  a  warnin'  as  he's  sent  by  me." 

"Do  a  man  a  good  turn,"  I  repeated  stupidly ;  "I  don't 
recollect,  Albit-Ed." 

"^N'ame's  Mantell,"  he  went  on,  as  if  I  had  not  spoken, 
"an'  you  was  sorry  fur  him  an'  sent  him  supp'n  fur  his 
cough.  He  sez  he  warn't  never  furgit  it,  though  never'U 
be  as  short  wi'  him  as  wi'  me,  we've  both  on  us  got  th' 
churchyard  coughs,  Mercy." 

(I  remembered  then.) 

"He's  pals  wi'  a  chap  called  Dick  Ovenden,  and  Dick 
Ovenden's  got  a  grudge  agenst  Sibert — ^hates  him  like 
p'ison,  worse'n  what  Mantell  does — an'  he's  swore  he'll  do 
fur  Sibert  somehow,  even  ef  he  has  to  swing  fur  it.  Man- 
tell  dunno  fur  cert'in  when,  but  there  was  a  word  about 
it's  bein'  to-night,  an'  th'  oast  bein'  so  handy  to  th'  house, 
he  knows  Sibert's  backkards  an'  forwards  pretty  often, 
ain't  he?" 

The  tired  voice  gave  out  here,  the  effort  was  almost  su- 
preme by  which  he  choked  back  and  strangled  the  rising 
cough. 
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"And  Mantell  warned  you,  and  you've  warned  me,  and 
now  it's  for  me  to  warn  Sibert  ?"  I  asked. 

^Without  Mantell's  name  bein'  mentioned  in  it,  what- 
ever comes,"  he  whispered  earnestly.  "Promise  that, 
Mercy.    An'  now  I  done  my  part,  what'U  you  do  ?" 

"Watch  outside  the  oast,"  I  said,  for  just  then 
my  brain  would  hold  but  one  thought — Sibert's  possible 
danger. 

^ni  come  wi'  ye." 

"No,  no ;  you  go  back,"  I  entreated.  " YouVe  done  your 
part ;  leave  it  to  me  now." 

"Not  me,"  he  said  quietly.  "Ef  there's  danger  for  you, 
it  'ud  hurt  me  most  to  be  away.  Why,  'tis  fur  you — 
'cause  we  know  you're  set  on  Sibert — ^that  Mantell  bid  me 
come  an'  warn  you.  Mantell  an'  me  don't  care  nought 
about  Sibert,"  he  finished  simply. 

So  we  crept  out  to  the  path  together.  A  clank  of  heavy 
chain,  and  I  knew  we  were  nearing  the  dog's  kennel.  I 
hesitated  whether  to  let  him  loose  or  not,  but  it  would 
make  Sibert  very  angry  if  there  were  no  cause.  The  swish 
of  a  rat  under  water  warned  me  of  the  moat,  from  which 
a  fence  had  rotted  away,  and  which  I  daily  prayed  Sibert 
to  have  mended,  because  of  Mikey.  Now  the  oast  win- 
dows guided  us,  the  witchery  of  night  seemed  to  replace 
its  ghostliness,  even  as  each  step  away  from  the  house 
brought  me  nearer  to  Sibert. 

On,  on  (it  was  but  a  little  way),  and  we  had  left  the 
brick  path,  crossed  one  of  the  roads  which  branched  away 
from  the  house,  then  another,  and  we  stood  so  close  to  the 
oast,  we  could  under  cover  of  the  darkness  peep  in  at  its 
open  doorway.  Painted  indelibly  on  my  brain  (so  that  in 
death  I  think  I  shall  see  it)  was  a  picture  as  by  Rem- 
brandt's brush,  dipped  in  red  fire  for  light,  trailed  through 
blackened  dust  for  shadow.  For  background  were  the  kiln 
fires,  whose  doors  were  drawn  up  to  disclose  beds  of  molten 
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quivering  fires,  purest  vermilion  flecked  as  with  summer 
lightning,  by  the  tongues  of  blue  fire  which  brimstone  can- 
dles lit.  Great  pockets  of  hops,  iron-hard,  and  resisting  all 
pressure  because  of  the  exceeding  weight  of  pressure 
brought  to  bear  in  filling  them,  were  stacked  round, 
stamped  as  they  had  been  in  Robert  Gatehouse's  time,  but 
for  the  difference  of  an  initial  letter.  The  two  under-dry- 
ers,  unkempt,  unshaved,  their  hop-stained  shirts  flung  open 
at  the  chest,  had  thrown  themselves  on  makeshift  beds  of 
old  sacks  filled  with  straw.  My  husband  stood  beside 
them,  not  greatly  to  be  distinguished  from  them,  save  for 
a  freedom  of  stride  which  proclaimed  the  master  treading 
the  floor  of  his  own  oast,  giving  orders  for  the  drying  of 
his  own  hops,  yet  with  a  careless  leveling  of  caste,  as  of 
one  good  comrade  making  merry  with  another,  for  in  the 
night  watches  a  man  asks  for  companionship  more  than 
over-lordship.  Did  one  brew  tea  black  and  strong,  the 
others  shared  it,  whether  cups  went  round  or  no.  Of 
cheese  and  cucumbers,  Sibert  always  took  more  than  for 
his  own  needs,  and  now  he  was  lifting  a  gallon  jar  of  beer 
,to  fill  mugs  and  tumblers,  wherewith  to  celebrate  the 
night's  achievement  of  taking  down  the  broken  press,  and 
with  some  diflSculty  and  infinite  plains  setting  up  the 
borrowed  machinery  in  its  place.  They  had  fixed  it,  ham- 
mered it,  driven  in  the  screws,  started  working  again,  and 
once  again  was  heard  the  familiar  sound  of  cog-wheel 
grinding  against  cog-wheel,  to  let  loose  the  presser  into  the 
mouth  of  a  slung  pocket.  It  worked  well,  and  master  and 
men,  with  relaxed  muscles,  prepared  to  drink  slowly  and 
contentedly,  though  a  floor  of  hops  yet  waited  a  delayed 
pressing. 

"Good  lord,  but  what  sights  we  are,"  one  laughed  to  an- 
other— "fit  fur  to  skear  old  Nick  hisself  ef  he  was  to  poke 
his  head  roun  'th'  earner  jes'  now." 
^     They  turned  their  heads  as  if  expectant,  and  peered 
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carelessly  out  into  the  darkness  where  we  stood,  and  of  the 
four  men  Sibert  stood  nearest  to  me. 

At  that  instant  I  felt  (for  I  could  not  see)  that  we  did 
not  watch  there  alone.  I  think  my  ears  are  something  like 
an  Indian's  for  fineness  of  hearing,  and  though  the  man 
coming  toward  us,  having  discarded  his  boots,  was  creep- 
ing soundlessly,  yet  was  I  aware  of  his  presence.  I  waited 
through  a  minute  tense  with  a  curious  excitement  in  which 
was  no  fear,  but  rather  elation.  Danger,  if  I  shared  it 
with  Sibert,  if  I  averted  it  from  Sibert,  gave  me  an  up- 
lifted feeling,  abnormal,  impracticable.  I  forgot  Albit-Ed, 
I  forgot  everybody  but  Sibert  and  the  looming  danger. 

Something  dark  crossed  my  Rembrandt  picture — some- 
thing which  hid  one  of  the  kiln  fires  and  my  husband's  fig- 
ure. I  ran  forward  into  the  lighted  space  of  the  oast  floor, 
got  between  Sibert  and  the  something  which  was  dark. 
Albit-Ed  ran,  too,  tried  to  thrust  me  aside.  I  tried  to 
call  out  "Sibert,"  by  some  means,  by  any  means,  to  warn 
him ;  then  it  was  as  if  the  roof  of  the  oast  fell  on  me,  in 
reality  but  an  uplifted  stick,  thick  and  heavy,  which  slid 
from  some  one's  head  onto  my  shoulder.  I  suppose  I  fell 
under  it,  for  from  a  great  way  off  I  seemed  to  hear  a  voice 
which  I  knew  to  be  Sibert's : 

"Tackle  the  brute  for  me,  Wanstell,  till  I  can  lend  a 
hand.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  missus  is  out  here, 
and  I  must  look  after  her  first." 

I  clutched  him  frantically : 

"You  aren't  dead,  Sibert  ?    You  aren't  dead  ?" 

"Dear  little  heart,  no.  But  you — ^whatever  brought  you 
out  here  this  time  o'  night — or  morning  ?  And  just  when 
that  drunken  chap  was  letting  fly  at  me  with  his  stick/' 

I  shuddered  and  shut  my  eyes.  Sibert  was  kneeling  on 
one  knee ;  I  sat  on  the  other,  my  face  against  his  neck  in 
the  abandonment  of  thankfulnes  at  his  safety.  His  arm 
held  me  anxiously,  ignorantly,  for  he  had  touched  unwit- 
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tingly  a  shoulder  stinging  with  pain — ^for  all  that  a  bear- 
able pain ;  with  it  there  came  a  ''safe  in  port"  sort  of  feel- 
ing, the  sweeter  for  the  solitary  watches  of  the  night. 

"I  saw  him — ^I  tried  to  call  out — ^to  warn  you.     X 

thought  all  in  a  minute  he  would  kill  you — and  then ^^ 

My  voice  trailed  away  in  a  sob,  swallowed  up  by  Siberia 
reassuring  tones : 

"My  dear,  I  only  wish  you'd  stood  aside  and  saved  your- 
self. Mine's  a  tough  hide,  and  he'd  have  got  as  good  as 
he  gave.    He'll  get  more  than  that  now." 

"Sibert,  there  was  Albit-Ed ^"    Sudden  recollection 

poured  upon  me,  also  the  conviction  that  the  blow  from 
the  stick  would  have  fallen  more  heavily  upon  me,  had  it 
not  been  broken  in  its  descent  first  on  his  head. 

"What  brought  him  here  ?"  Sibert's  tone  was  puzzled, 
a  trifle  annoyed.  To  Sibert  Gatehouse  the  monotony  of  a 
well-ordered  life  was  the  acme  of  his  desire :  anything  that 
caused  his  ruled  lines  and  columns  to  deviate  a  hair's 
breadth  from  their  course,  anything  that  savored  in  the 
remotest  degree  of  melodrama,  exasperated  him  to  a  de- 
gree. 

"What  brought  Anseed  out  here?"  he  demanded 
shortly. 

I  looked  at  the  bent  figure  crouching  on  the  hop  dryer's 
sacking  bed.  His  head  was  in  his  hand,  but  he  raised  it, 
smiled  cheerily  at  me,  spite  of  a  sickly  yeUow  pallor  from 
which  the  cheek-bones  stood  out  red  and  sharply : 

"Me?  Why  I  awviz  was  a  night  bird.  Sib.  I  walk 
more  miles  of  a  night  than  some  folks  walk  in  the  day. 
Me  an'  my  fiddle.  That's  how  I  come  across  Mercy  here. 
She'd  got  skeared  all  be  herself  indoors,  an'  was  fur  comin^ 
out  to  th'  oast  to  see  how  you  was  gittin'  on.  So  I  come 
with  her." 

The  explanation  was  so  natural,  I  do  not  think  a  clever 
brain  would  have  thought  of  it.     Albit-Ed  in  his  simple 
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way  had  accounted  for  everything,  and  MantelPs  name  had 
not  been  mentioned. 

"And  that  drunken  brute?"  Sibert  looked  round 
sharply. 

"Wanstell  and  Matchett  ha'  gone  arter  him,  sir.  He 
give  'em  th'  slip  jest  as  they  was  makin'  handcuffs  of  a 
bit  o'  rope.    They  ain't  back  yet." 

It  was  half  an  hour  later  before  they  returned,  shame- 
faced and  mad  with  themselves  because  of  their  fruitless 
quest. 

"Doubled  an'  run,  doubled  an'  run,  that's  what  he  did," 
explained  Wanstell,  "an'  in  this  pesky  light"  (it  was  gray 
of  early  dawn  now)  "there  was  no  gittin'  even  wi'  him. 
An'  we  never  once  cetched  sight  o'  his  face." 

Sibert  cursed  their  non-success,  and  turned  to  me : 

"You  are  looking  like  a  little  ghost,  Mercy ;  the  sooner 
you're  safe  indoors  again,  the  better.  And,  Anseed,"  his 
tone  took  on  a  fresh  kindness,  "you'll  come  in  with  us  and 
let  us  see  what  the  brute  did  to  your  head,  won't  you  ?  I 
shan't  forget  it  saved  my  wife's — ^me  it  wouldn't  have  mat- 
tered ;  my  fingers  itch  now  to  give  him  such  a  thrashing  as 
he  wouldn't  forget  for  a  month.  But  you — ^you  can't  stand 
much  in  the  way  of  knocking  about.  Your  mother  would 
say,  'Let's  have  a  cup  of  tea,'  eh?  'Twouldn't  be  a  bad 
plan." 

Albit-Ed's  refusal  was  as  obstinate  as  it  was  gentle : 

"I'll  stop  out  here,  thank  you.  Sib.  I'm  most  at  home 
out  here,  an'  it's  warm."  He  crept  now  to  the  ruddy  Haze. 
"Your  men'll  give  me  a  shakedown  on  their  bed.  It's  all 
I  want.    You  git  indoors  'long  'ith  Mercy." 

I  stooped  and  picked  up  his  fiddle,  laid  it  on  the  sack- 
ing bed.  Stooped  also  for  the  bow,  which  had  snapped 
in  halves  and  held  together  only  by  its  useless  strings. 

"I'll  get  you "  I  began  regretfully. 

"Don't  you  trouble,"  he  said  gently.  "This  one's  lasted 
me  my  time.    I  shan't  want  another." 


CHAPTER  LI 
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The  same  day  as  Hannah  Anseed  received  my  letter 
she  came  to  Sibert's  Wood.  Anseed  must  make  shift  for 
himself  if  Albit-Ed  wanted  her.  And  how  certainly  and 
for  what  a  short  time  he  would  want  her  was  apparent  to 
her  at  the  first  glance. 

"You  should  ha'  sent  fur  me  when  you  was  first  took 
ill,"  she  told  him  sadly. 

"  'Twouldn't  ha'  made  no  difference,  mother,"  he  as- 
sured her.  And,  indeed,  this  also  was  apparent.  Nor  the 
blow  on  the  head,  which  hurt  me  more  than  the  blow  on 
my  own  shoulder  had  done. 

"Either  mind  or  body  must  have  worn  out  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age,"  the  doctor  said.  "To  me  it  is  al- 
ways a  cause  for  thankfulness,  Mrs.  Anseed,  when  the 
body  wears  out  before  the  mind." 

Hannah  Anseed  bowed  her  head. 

I  did  my  best — ^with  Sibert's  leave— to  persuade  them 
to  come  to  us  at  Sibert's  Wood,  but  against  my  entreaties 
Albit-Ed  held  out  with  the  same  gentle  obstinacy,  and  to 
my  surprise  his  mother  sided  with  him : 

"It's  a  comf't'ble  little  room  enow  at  the  White  Lion,'* 
said  she.  "He's  most  attome  there;  so'm  I.  But,  Miss 
Mercy,"  she  laid  her  old  work-worn  hand  on  my  arm,  "I 
shall  send  fur  ye  when  th'  eend  comes,  fur  there's  supp'n 
I've  got  to  say,  an'  him  an'  you  to  listen  to." 

It  was  a  week  later  when  she  sent  Matchett  for  me,  and 
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together  we  walked  down  the  uneven  road,  I  quickly,  for 
"He  might  last  th'  night  an'  he  mightn't/'  Hannah  sent 
word. 

Again  it  was  a  dark  night,  and  rain  not  far  off,  for 
everything  that  could  give  forth  a  smell  gave  it,  till  the 
air  was  so  strong  of  scents  and  stinks  it  made  me  dizzy. 
Honeysuckle — ^the  second  blooming — I  sniffed,  and  rec- 
ognized in  passing;  in  the  same  hedge  the  sickly  sweetness 
of  old  man's  beard — ^traveler's  joy,  some  call  it,  but  it 
brought  no  joy  to  me  who  traveled  along  that  way.  We 
left  hedges  of  mingled  sweetnesses,  came  to  a  stagnant 
pond,  a  dung  mixen.  I  hurried  past  them,  sick  and  faint 
with  it  and  my  errand. 

Hannah  met  us  at  the  door,  and  a  woman  preceded  us 
up  at  the  stairs,  holding  a  candle.  Midway  she  stopped, 
glanced  back  over  her  shoulder  at  me  on  the  step  below 
her : 

"You  ain't  frightened  of  death,  are  ye,  Mrs.  Gate- 
house? For  it's  writ  plain  on  his  face,  an'  th'  rattlin's 
begun.*' 

A  little  warning  scared  me,  but  Hannah  was  behind: 

"Get  on — ^get  on,"  she  grumbled.  "  'Tis  no  time  to  be 
feared,  seein'  it's  what  we  must  all  come  to,  an'  ef  we're 
scared  to  wait  on  death  now  he'll  make  shift  to  scare  us 
proper  when  our  time  comes." 

So  we  went  on  together,  nor  did  what  I  see  frighten  me, 
rather  it  asked  for  my  utmost  pity.  A  face  small  as  a 
woman's,  white  as  a  child's,  eyes  burning  bright  in  hol- 
lowed sockets,  hands  like  claws  scratching  at  the  sheet, 
which  by  constant  working  at  had  been  dragged  to  his  chin 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  leaving  his  bare  feet,  thin  and 
discolored,  pressed  against  the  iron  bedrail.  His  eyes 
searched  us  anxiously  (I  like  to  think  they  softened  most 
at  s'ght  of  me)  : 

"Mercy — Mercy   Pardilow   that  was,"   he   said,   in   a 
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hoarse,  cracked  voice.    **  'Twasn't  Mrs.  Gatehouse  in  the 
Lucksboat  days." 

I  knelt  beside  him,  so  close  that  I  heard,  till  it  hurt  my 
own  chest  hearing  it,  the  persistent,  never-ceasing  cough^ 
climbing  up  from  lung  to  throat,  always  choked  back,  for 
by  now  he  had  no  time  to  finish  it.    I  touched  his  hand : 

"Poor  Albit-Ed— poor  Albit-Ed."  I  could  think  of 
nothing  else  to  say ;  one  does  not  make  set  speeches  when 
death's  ears  are  a-gog  to  listen.  Perhaps  it  soothed  him, 
for  the  face,  small  as  a  woman's,  white  as  a  child's, 
dropped  the  man's  haggard  questioning  and  became  even 
as  a  child's  in  its  peaceful  acquiescence  with  things  as 
they  were,  now  that  the  end  of  things  as  they  had  been  was 
at  hand. 

"Good  of  you  to  come,  Mercy — good  of  you  to  come," 
he  said  brokenly.  "Wondered  ef  Sibert  'ud  let  you,  but  I 
s'pose  you  managed  ?" 

"Yes,  Albit-Ed."  Nothing  in  my  face  or  voice  an- 
swered the  dying  man's  inquiring  look  as  to  how  I  had 
managed. 

"Lucksboat  days,  Mercy — ^talk  o'  Lucksboat  days,"  he 
asked,  "an'  th'  seaiitties ;  d'ye  mind  how  they'd  flap  their 
wings  roun'  th'  plough  when  Hwas  rough  out  at  sea,  eh, 
Mercy !" 

"Yes,  Albit-Ed,"  I  patted  his  poor  hands,  "and  you 
used  to  reach  over  the  cliff  side  and  get  sea-gulls'  eggs  for 
me." 

He  laughed  the  thinnest  cackle  of  a  laugh,  and  moaned 
because  it  hurt  him. 

"Shan't  do  it  agen,"  he  said  wearily.  "  'Sides  there's 
Sib  Gatehouse  now;  you'd  never  want  me.  He  awviz 
come  out  top  o'  me,  but  it  doant  matter  now." 

Then  Hannah  stepped  forward : 

"Drink  this,  my  dear."  She  dropped  brandy  between 
his  blackening  lips ;  pushed  me  aside,  and  took  my  place. 
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"There's  supp'n  to  tell  ye,  Albit-Ed,  an'  it's  fur  me  to  tell, 
seein'  I're  th'  on'y  one  as  knows  th'  rights  an'  wrongs  of 
it." 

He  turned  his  head  petulantly  from  her : 

"Let  us  be,  mother — ^let  us  be.  What's  the  matter  now  ? 
There  ain't  time,  an'  I  want  Mercy  to  talk  about  th'  sea- 
kitties  an'  me  findin'  of  her  eggs.    Go  on,  Mercy." 

"Albit-Ed,"  his  mother's  voice  was  full  of  a  solemnity 
which  somehow  found  its  way  to  the  poor,  weak  brain. 
"You  must  listen  to  this,  my  dear,  for  th'  sake  of  us  that's 
left,  seein'  it's  got  to  be  knowed  before  you  go.  Alby,  you 
was  awviz  fond  o'  Mercy,  wasn't  you  ? — ^but,  there,  I  know 
you  was." 

"Foun'  her  more  sea-kitties'  eggs  than  t'other  chaps," 
whispered  the  poor,  pleased  voice. 

"An'  fond  o'  Miss  MiUy,  too  ?" 

"Awviz  fond  o'  them  two."  A  certain  strength  crept 
into  the  spent  tones.  "At  fust  there  was  on'y  Miss  Milly, 
an'  I  foUered  her  about  everywheers.  Then  Mercy,  she 
come,  an'  there  was  th'  two  of  'em.  An'  you,  mother. 
Never  wanted  nobuddy  else."  For  a  few  minutes  he 
slipped  back  into  the  unconsciousness  of  exhaustion;  re- 
vived ;  but  the  past  bewildered  him.  "Useder  foUer  Mias 
Milly  about  everywheers,  whether  she  walked  or  whether 
she  druv.  But  she  liked  Mercy  best.  Never  wanted  me 
arter  Mercy  come." 

(The  grudge  of  years  was  out.) 

"She'd  not  oughter  like  Mercy  best,"  said  Hannah  An- 
seed  earnestly,  "seein'  she  was — Glisten,  Mercy;  listen,  my 
poor  Alby — she  was  your  mother.  True  as  I'm  standin' 
here." 

"Hannah  .  .  .  ?"  I  suppose  it  was  my  voice  which 
sent  a  startled  question  ringing  through  the  room.  To  a 
dying  man,  whose  feet  were  touching  the  water  of  the 
river,  things  of  earth  did  not  matter. 
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"But  you're  my  mother — ^awviz  have  bin/*   he  said 
feebly,  and  it  seemed  contentedly. 

She  leaned  over  and  kissed  him;  left  a  warm  tear  to 
mark  the  place : 

"IVe  tried  to  be,  my  dear,  but  I  ain't  your  mother  reely. 
She,  poor  soul,  went  off  her  head  'fore  you  was  horned,  an' 
knowed  nothink  of  it.  She  went  to  th'  'sylum,  an'  when 
she  coine  out  'twas  foun'  her  mem'ry  was  clean  gone,  an' 
she  never  knowed  till  th'  day  she  died  as  she'd  ever  had  a 
livin'  child,  nor  that  her  livin'  child  was  growin'  to  a  man 
at  her  side." 

"Hannah,"  my  hand  tightened  on  the  one  it  held. 
"Hannah,  if  what  you  say  is  true,  then  Albit-Ed  is  my  re- 
lation ?    My  cousin  ?" 

"My  lamb,"  said  the  old  woman  solemnly,  "I  ain't  come 
to  th'  eend  yet,  there's  more  to  foUer.  Miss  Milly — the 
good  Lord  furgive  my  pritty  dear — done  wrong  in  her 
young  days,  but  there  was  one  as  done  more  wrong  than 
her,  an'  that  was  Edward  Pardilow,  fur  he  fathered  you 
boath.  Come  courtin'  Miss  Milly  fust,  givin'  of  her  moo- 
sic  lessons  an'  sich  like  tomfoolery,  an'  larnin'  of  her  more 
evil  than  ever  th'  poor  innercent  had  dreamt  of  afore. 
Then  .  .  .  afterward,  he  tired  of  Miss  Milly  an'  left  her, 
an'  took  up  wi'  Miss  Marty,  that  was  jest  home  frum  a 
boardin'  school,  handsome  an'  sprightly.  He  took  to  her 
more'n  ever  he'd  took  to  Miss  Milly,  an'  th'  next  we 
knowed  of  it.  Miss  Marty  an'  him  had  run  away  to  furrin 
parts,  an'  out  furrin  they  was  married,  an'  out  furrin  you 
was  horned.  Miss  Mercy.  An'  arter  moosic  teachin'  had 
starved  him  to  death,  an'  left  her  an'  you  unpervided  for. 
Miss  Marty,  that  was,  started  to  bring  you  home  to  Lucks- 
boat,  an'  was  took  wi'  death  on  th'  way.  An'  you  was 
brought  ashore  from  the  wreck." 

''Ooods  of  God's  mercy  indeed/'  I  bowed  my  head  hum- 
bly, for  swiftly  the  truth  came  to  me,  and  with  it  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  enormous  difference  in  our  two  lives — ^Albit- 
Ed's  and  mine — children  of  one  father.  And  now  the  end, 
and  no  time  to  cancel  the  injustice,  to  in  any  way  level  the 
difference,  make  things  easier,  more  equal,  for  this  my 
brother. 

^^Hannah — Hannah,"  I  whispered  vehemently,  "why 
did  not  you  tell  us  this  years  ago  ?  Was  it  right  ?  Was  it 
fair  r' 

Her  poor  perplexed  face  trembled : 

"I  done  it  fur  th'  best.  Miss  Mercy ;  awviz  I  putt  Miss 
Milly  'fore  everythink.  I  never  considered  meself,  so  I 
never  considered  nobuddy  else,  an'  I  couldn't  bear  fur  no 
shame  to  touch  her,  poor  lamb.  An'  now  she's  dead,  an' 
Albit-Ed  like  to  foUer,  I  was  fo'ced  to  tell  him,  fo'ced  to 
putt  things  straight." 

"Why  ?"  The  question  fell  curiously  sharp  and  clear  on 
her  hesitating  explanation.  The  eyes  of  the  dying  man 
fastened  on  the  woman  whom  through  all  the  years  he 
had  regarded  as  his  mother. 

"We  doant  know  nothink  fur  certin  'bout  kingdom 
come,"  she  said  slowly,  "on'y  folks  as  have  larnt  their- 
selves  about  sich  things  say  as  everythink'U  be  cleared  up 
— ^what's  hid,  an'  what's  furgot — th'  Lord  furgits  nothink. 
So  I  thought  I'd  best  tell  ye,  case  ye  come  across  Miss 
Milly  that's  your  mother,  an'  never  knowed  it,  bein'  mad 
at  th'  time,  an'  her  mem'ry  gone  fur  ever  arter." 

A  silence  fell  between  us,  but  such  a  silence  as  is  alive 
with  whispering  spirits,  almost  the  visible  presence  of 
death.  I  knelt  beside  my  brother,  stroking  his  hair,  put- 
ting loose  bits  of  it  back  in  their  place,  wetting  his  lips 
with  more  brandy,  now  and  then  saying  a  word  or  two 
words,  because  I  thought  sound  of  my  voice  pleased  him. 
Hannah  spoke : 

"Time's  goin',  Alby.  Ha'  ye  made  yer  peace  wi'  th' 
Almighty  ?    Say  a  prayer,  lad." 
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The  force  of  old  habits,  the  obedience  of  years,  sent  the 
clawlike  fingers  interlacing  each  other,  but  the  dim,  bewil- 
dered brain  could  find  no  prayer  save  this : 

"Lord,  I  never  knowed  so  much,  as  toother  chaps — ^never 
had  a  chance  like  them — ^all  my  life — ^never  all  my  life. 
Furgive.'* 

"Father  .'chart  'n  heaven,"  sobbed  the  old  woman, 
"  *twur  my  fault  an*  not  his'n,  an'  I  done  it  fur  Miss  Mil- 
ly's  sake.  Lord  furgive  Albit-Ed,  an'  furgive  me,  seein' 
he  never  had  no  chance.    I  done  it  fur  th'  best.  ..." 

"For  Jesus'  sake.    Amen,"  I  finished  softly. 

Soon  after  that  Sibert  came  to  fetch  me  home.  Albit- 
£d  had  lapsed  into  unconsciousness.  We  left  Hannah  sit- 
ting by  him,  quietly,  patiently,  waiting  for  the  end. 

It  hurt  me  inexpressibly  that  Sibert  refused  to  see  this 
newly  discovered  relationship  from  the  same  standpoint 
as  I — indeed,  he  ignored  it  altogether  and  denied  me  the 
one  thing  I  asked.  I  asked  again,  but  against  a  baffling 
wall  of  silence  I  mentally  beat  my  hands  in  vain.  I  had 
the  last  word :  experience  taught  me  not  to  expect  more. 

I  would  not  speak  about  it  to  Aunt  Caroline,  in  whose 
eyes  Sibert  could  do  no  wrong.  Nor  could  I  speak  to  her 
of  the  burden  of  fear  I  had  shouldered.  The  attack  by  a 
drunken  and  unknown  man  on  Sibert,  frustrated  by  Albit- 
Ed  and  myself,  was,  after  all,  a  mere  scrimmage  in  the 
dark,  and  was  forgotten  before  the  hop-picking  was  over. 
Dick  Ovenden  kept  his  place  in  the  fourth  bin;  nothing 
was  known,  certainly  nothing  proven  against  him.  and  my 
lips  were  sealed  by  my  promise  to  a  dead  man. 

Oh,  but  the  hopping  was  lasting  too  long;  it  was  no 
picnic,  as  old  Tappender  had  prophesied  it  would  not  be. 
I  think  from  the  other  baskets  the  sigh  of  relief  would  be 
general ;  the  harvest  of  "elevenpences"  would  be  no  meager 
one,  and  a  wet  day  set  the  children  crying  for  the  mud 
pies  of  home  rather  than  the  mud  pies  of  the  garden. 
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To  me,  the  day  after  Albit-Ed's  death,  came  mother 
Polly,  and  as  sunshine  in  a  shady  place  I  welcomed  her. 
Word  of  his  one-time  organ-blower's  death  had  reached  the 
old  professor;  he  desired  confirmation  of  it.  So  mother 
Polly  came  to  me. 

I  had  not  meant  to  speak  of  my  difference  with  Sibert ; 
I  was  still  mutinous,  yet  knew  I  must  capitulate  in  the 
end.  Eight  or  wrong,  Sibert  always  got  his  way;  he 
wasted  neither  time  nor  moral  strength  on  argument,  and 
against  my  futile  objections  he  pitted  a  stolid  silence  which 
was  unanswerable. 

To  my  dismay,  mother  Polly  sided  with  him,  and  men- 
tally I  sat  on  the  floor  regarding  the  last  straw. 

"But,  mother  Polly,  he  was  my  half  brother.  It  was 
not  his  fault,  and  surely  a  lifelong  misfortune  to  him,  that 
it  was  never  known  nor  acknowledged.  Cannot  you  see 
that  I  feel  as  if  I  must  make  atonement  to  him  now  ?" 

"A  clear  case  of  the  sins  of  the  fathers  being  visited 
on  the  children,  and,  as  Hannah  Anseed  read  it,  one  of  the 
inevitable  things.  The  mistake  does  not  lie  at  your  door, 
Mercy." 

"No,  but  justice,"  I  said  hotly.  "Justice  now  at  last. 
The  relationship  acknowledged,  his  place  among  us  made 
clear." 

"His  place  as  an  illegitimate  son,"  said  Mrs.  Mee 
slowly.  "It  is  not  much  to  wish  for.  And  justice  ?  Well, 
it  could  but  be  a  justice  too  late  for  any  good  to  him  who 
is  dead.  Does  it  matter  jot  or  tittle  to  him,  Mercy,  if  his 
coffin-plate  is  engraved  with  Albert  Edward  Anseed's  name 
or  Albert  Edward  Gatehouse's  ?  Eemember,  he  could  not 
claim  Pardilow.  Eemember,  too,  it  is  nothing  to  do  with 
your  husband,  and  he  is  a  proud  man.  Gatehouse  is  his 
name,  and  he  looks  to  keep  it  untarnished.  A  Gatehouse 
funeral  would  make  a  nine  days'  talk  from  Sibert's  Wood 
to  Lucksboat,  and  it  would  do  no  manner  of  good  to  the 
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poor  corpse.  You  will  just  have  to  give  in,  Mercy."  She 
kissed  the  edge  off  the  words. 

"I  always  give  in,"  I  said  quietly.  "I  used  to  try  to 
get  my  own  way — at  first.    It  was  no  good." 

She  nodded  as  one  who  had  seen  so  much  for  herself. 

'^I  think  it  is  partly  Sibert's  mother *s  fault/'  she  said. 
''She  is  a  strong-minded  woman,  even  hard  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  but  weak  where  Sibert  was  concerned.  He  grew 
up  to  think  women  were  mats  for  him  to  walk  on — even  to 
rub  his  boots  on  if  occasion  required." 

''And  I  suppose  you  have  to  be  careful  with  other  peo- 
ple's mats,  but  a  wife — ^well,  she  is  a  man's  own  mat  to  do 
as  he  likes  with."  I  finished  a  little  bitterly,  for  the  world 
seemed  to  me  full  of  injustice  just  then,  when  I  thought  of 
Albit-Ed,  my  half  brother. 

"There  are  some  of  us  women  who  would  rather  be  that 
than  a  mat  which  belongs  to  nobody  and  is  at  everybody's 
service,"  said  mother  Polly  softly.  Even  as  she  spoke  I 
knew  the  truth  of  her  words,  and  reproached  myself  for 
this  moment's  disloyalty  to  my  husband. 

At  parting,  mother  Polly's  smile  was  at  once  enigmati- 
cal and  revealing : 

"It  makes  me  happy  that  Michael  Gatehouse  does  not 
regard  his  womenkind  as  mats,"  said  she. 

I  looked  my  question.    I  read  my  answer : 

"It  makes  me  very  happy  too,"  said  I.  "And  give 
my  love  to  Marybud." 


-1 


CHAPTER  LII 


WOBD  OP  LITTLE  MIKEY 


Little  Mikey  Gatehouse  struck  at  the  length  of  the 
hop-picking  on  Sibert's  Wood  farm.  For  three  weeks 
his  fat  little  legs  paddled  after  his  mother  and  his  grand- 
mother up  the  long  alleys  of  the  hop-garden  and  down 
again.  For  three  weeks  he  alternately  made  friends 
with  and  fought  the  small  ragamuffins  who  gathered 
round  him;  cheeked  the  tallyman;  consorted  much  with 
the  binmen,  and  always  it  seemed  that  where  he  was 
Dick  Ovenden  hovered  near,  and  on  him  Mikey  smiled 
as  friendly  as  on  the  rest.  He  was  the  most  ardent 
little  socialist — caste  was  nothing  to  him,  all  men  were 
as  brothers,  only  the  unerring  instinct  of  an  innocent 
child,  which  is  sometimes  wiser  than  man's  judgment, 
differentiated  occasionally  between  "nice  peoples"  and 
"nasty  peoples." 

"I  sha'n't  come  out  here  no  more,"  Mikey  announced. 
"I  shall  live  in  the  oast  ^side  the  hopdryers  an^  shovel 
the  hops  in  all  day  long.    So  there." 

"A  chip  of  the  old  Gatehouse  block,"  laughed  the  men, 
and  encouraged  him. 

Mercy  tried  persuasion,  but,  backed  by  his  father, 
Mikey  was  adamant : 

"Hate  the  silly  old  hop-garden,"  he  dared  her  in  a 
moment  of  childish  bravado;  kissed  away  the  regret  he 
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saw  in  her  face;  shouted  gleefully  to  his  father,  "I'm 
comin'  'long  of  you,  dad,  an'  be  a  shovel-man." 

For  answer  Sibert  tossed  the  boy  shoulder-high  and 
walked  oastward.  "Oh,  but  the  little  lad  was  coming 
along  fine,"  he  told  himself.  "Hops  too — he'd  make  a 
name  with  his  hops  this  year.  And  Mercy — he  was  proud 
of  Mercy,  only  she  must  give  in  about  letting  folks  know 
poor  daft  young  Anseed  was  her  half-brother.  He 
couldn't  stand  that."  He  looked  around  him  well  satis- 
fied, things  were  turning  up  trumps  for  him,  no  wonder 
people  called  him  a  lucky  man,  and  the  old  saying  was 
a  true  one,  "  'Tis  better  to  be  born  lucky  than  rich.  He 
would  manage  both.  He  was  born  lucky;  he  would  die 
rich."  (The  writing  on  the  wall  was  nearly  ended;  the 
Finger  moved  very  slowly  now.) 

Mercy  Gatehouse  and  her  mother-in-law  went  out  to 
the  hop-garden  with  the  sweet  echo  of  a  child's  laughter 
ringing  in  their  ears.  It  stayed  with  them  through  the 
morning,  for  once  the  younger  woman  looked  up  and 
met  the  elder  woman's  glance,  shrewd,  tender,  humorous. 

"A  laugh  like  that  will  carry  our  little  lad  through 
the  world,  Mercy.  It  is  good  to  hear  the  children  laugh, 
they  lose  it  soon  enough." 

"  \A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  way,*  *'  quoted  Mercy 
happily,  for  above  the  babel  of  hop-garden  chatter  she 
heard  the  flutelike  laughter  of  her  boy. 

It  was  a  more  than  usually  busy  morning  for  Sibert 
Gatehouse.  A  hop  sampler  was  there,  going  from  pocket 
to  pocket,  taking  samples  of  the  last  dried  hops,  so  that 
the  factors  in  the  Boro'  might  make  good  their  word, 
when  to  big  brewing  firms  they  praised  Gatehouse's 
growth  down  in  East  Kent.  The  hop  sampler  came 
from  other  oasts  and  could  compare  notes.  Presently  he 
and  Sibert  Gatehouse  walked  away  together,  discussing 
but  one  topic — the  market,  the  color,  the  price  of  hops. 
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The  boy?  Oh,  he  was  safe  enough;  was  not  the  oast 
a  second  nursery  to  him? — and  both  dryers  were  there. 
If  he  had  given  it  a  thought,  he  would  have  put  the  boy 
in  the  charge  of  one  or  other  of  the  men;  but  he  was 
safe  enough — a  wise  little  chap  who  never  seemed  to 
come  to  any  harm.  (He  forgot  for  the  moment  that 
asset  to  his  safety — ^Mercy's  never-ceasing  care.) 

"It's  a  logious  shovel.  It's  a  logious  game."  To  and 
fro  the  little  sturdy  feet  tramped,  to  and  fro  the  little 
strong  arms  dragged  a  shovel  nearly  as  big  as  himself, 
mountains  of  dried  hops  surrounded  him,  a  slung  pocket 
was  his  goal. 

Somebody  called  from  below  to  the  head  dryer:  "Was 
the  draught  right  in  the  further  kiln?"  To  make  sure 
for  himself,  the  man  let  himself  quickly  down  the  almost 
perpendicular  ladder — ^Wanstell  was  somewhere  about 
in  the  oast,  he  would  look  after  the  boy. 

Toil,  which  was  such  unalloyed  pleasure  to  little  Mikey 
Gatehouse,  brought  tiny  beads  of  perspiration  to  his 
fair  flushed  skin,  damped  the  black  curls  round  his  ears. 

"Oh,  but  it's  a  logious  game,  isn't  it,  Wanstell  ?" 

Wanstell  did  not  answer.  He  had  gone  down  the 
step-ladder  also:  they  were  getting  short  of  steam  coal; 
somebody  must  let  the  master  know  of  it. 

The  upper  floor  was  deserted  by  all  save  a  little  lad 
laboring  to  shovel  hops  into  the  mouth  of  a  slung 
pocket.  Sound  of  wheels  outside,  loose,  ungreased, 
bringing  home  a  load  of  green  hops.  On  the  top  of  the 
load  Dick  Ovenden  lay  stretched.  He  raised  himself 
lazily,  and,  standing  on  the  piled  bags,  looked  in  at  the 
door  of  the  upper  floor;  they  would  be  hauling  up  the 
bags  to  the  floor  above  that  in  a  few  minutes. 

For  a  minute  he  watched,  as  if  fascinated,  the  little 
busy  child.  As  he  watched,  something  happened.  The 
strong  odor  of  the  hops  turned  the  little  child  dizzy. 
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At  the  mouth  of  the  pocket  he  made  a  false  step,  lurched, 
and  fell  iu.  It  was  an  easy  fall,  down  to  a  most  soft  bed 
for  a  tired  child.  Light  as  tossed  feathers,  more  hops 
fell  on  him.    More.    More. 

"You're  screezin'  me,"  the  little  child's  angel  might 
have  heard  him  say,  very  pitifully. 

Dick  Oveuden  looked  down.  (His  angel  must  have 
long  since  turned  sorrowfully  away.)  More  hops. 
More  hops.  He  glanced  down  the  mouth  of  the  pocket 
again.  The  time  was  short.  The  hops  lay  still  and 
undisturbed.  Then  the  devil  entered  into  Dick  Ovenden. 
*He  waited  two  seconds,  and  was  in  that  time  undone. 
He  took  out  the  iron  pin  which  kept  the  handle  back 
and  the  presser  raised.  Set  free,  the  handle  flew  round, 
cogwheel  slid  on  cogwheel,  the  iron  presser  descended. 

Mikey's  angel  could  have  heard  no  cry,  for  by  the 
softer,  infinitely  more  painless  way  of  suffocation, 
Mercy's  boy  had  gone  the  short  road  home. 


Dick  Ovenden  stepped  out  of  the  doorway  of  the 
upper  floor  on  to  the  green  bags,  then  down,  clutching 
to  rope  or  shaft,  or  whatever  came  his  way,  to  the 
ground,  for  he  reeled  and  swayed  like  a  drunken  man. 
Such  was  he — a  man  drunk  with  revenge.  For  one 
brief  minute  revenge  was  sweet  in  his  mouth : 

"I've  hurt  Sib  Gatehouse  more  that  way  than  as  if 
I'd  knocked  him  to  head,"  he  told  himself.  Looking  up, 
he  saw  Gatehouse  returning  to  the  oast.  He  licked  his 
revenge  over  in  his  mouth;  it  was  sweet  still — ^fuU 
soon  it  would  become  bitter  with  the  bitterness  of 
death. 

Dick  Ovenden  went  his  way,  and  no  man  ever  looked 
npon  his  face  again. 
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"Mikey! — ^Mikey!"  sang  out  'Gatehouse.  ^'Run  to 
meet  mother  and  gran.  They're  on  their  way  home 
from  the  hop-garden.  Tell  them  dad  will  be  in  early  to 
dinner  to-day." 

None  answered  him. 

"Hurry  up,  Mikey !"  Sibert's  voice  took  on  a  note  of 
authority,  then  irritation.  "Where's  the  boy  got  to, 
Wanstell?    Seen  anything  of  him,  Matehett?" 

One  man  looked  round  at  the  other.  Two  men 
started  to  look  for  the  boy.  A  couple  of  strides  brought 
Sibert  Gatehouse  inside  the  oast.  To  get  to  the  step- 
ladder  he  had  to  pass  the  half-filled  pocket  of  hops 
slung  in  its  hole.  There  was  a  stain,  quite  a  small  but 
spreading  stain  on  its  smooth,  round  side. 


It  was  found  to  be  a  little  crushed  foot.     Nothing 
more. 


The  elder  and  the  younger  Mrs.  Gatehouse  stepped 
quietly  past  the  oast  to  the  brick  path  leading  to  the 
house.  They  washed  their  hop-blackened  hands  and 
started  preparing  the  midday  meal.  They  had  passed 
the  oast  unnoticed,  because  horror-stricken  men  were 
facing  the  tragedy  of  the  half -filled  pocket. 

A  man,  breathless,  colorless,  limbs  shaking,  a  mere 
ghost  of  himself,  twisted  a  dry  tongue  round  his  mouth 
to  find  words  to  explain  his  errand : 

"Come  out,  mistuss.  Come  out  to  th'  oast,"  he 
implored  Mercy.    "It's  the  HI'  chap  an'  th'  master." 

Put  beside  the  Rembrandt  picture,  as  one  of  the 
things  which  memory  might  never  lose  sight  or  sound 
of,  was  a  man's  mad  laugh.     It  met  Mercy  Gatehouse 
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at  the  oast  door  in  horrible  incessant  peals.  It  was 
Sibert^  her  husband,  sent  raving  mad  by  the  red  stain 
on  the  side  of  a  hop-pocket. 

He  had  pulled  down  his  barns  to  build  greater;  the 
ruins  of  them  confronted  him;  the  dust  and  the  smoke 
rose  up  and  choked  his  reason. 

The  Finger  had  done  writing  on  the  wall^  but  the 
warning  had  availed  nothing. 


CHAPTER   LIII 


mebct's  aftebwosd 


The  next  day  they  took  Sibert,  my  husband — ^his  poor 
face  scratched  and  swollen,  his  poor  hands  wrung  and 
bruised — ^to  that  house  on  the  hill  whose  keepers  had 
ministered  to  aunt  Milly's  diseased  mind  for  many 
years.    Two  days  later  they  buried  Mikey,  my  son. 

Then,  for  me,  the  world  stood  still. 

'*My  eyes  had  leisure  for  their  tears,''  but  I  found  no 
tears  to  shed.  Such  a  woman  as  I  old  Moses  the  law- 
giver must  have  had  in  his  mind  when  he  prophesied: 
"In  the  morning  thou  shalt  say,  Would  Ood  it  were  even! 
and  at  even  thou  shalt  say.  Would  Ood  it  were  morning! 
for  the  fear  of  thine  heart  wherewith  thou  shalt  fear,  and 
for  the  sight  of  thine  eyes  which  thou  shalt  see!'  I 
cried  with  Jeremiah,  that  man  weighed  down  with 
sorrow:  ''Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by? 
Behold,  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my 
sorrow,  which  is  done  unto  me,  wherewith  the  Lord  hath 
afflicted  me  in  the  day  of  His  fierce  anger." 

Mother  Polly,  very  loving,  very  pitiful,  came  to  fetch 
me  away  from  Sibert's  Wood ;  but  I  refused.  There  was 
one  to  whom  I  clung  more  than  to  mother  Polly  now; 
it  was  that  bent,  broken  woman,  Sibert's  mother.  She 
sorrowed  as  I  sorrowed,  and  was  only  the  less  to  be 
pitied  in  that  her  time  to  sorrow  was  shorter.  Her  face 
wore  a  look  of  settled  sadness,  as  of  one  who  had  put 
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her  heart  into  widow's  mourning  and  there  would  never 
be  any  slighting  of  the  weeds. 

The  winter  passed;  the  spring;  and  still  our  hearts 
mourned  their  living  and  their  dead.  We  seldom  stirred 
out  of  the  house,  till,  from  shunning,  we  grew  afraid 
almost  of  our  fellow  creatures.  Once  I  overheard  Mrs. 
Tappender  say  to  Hannah  Anseed,  who  had  come  to  live 
with  us :  . 

"Old  Mis'  Gkitehouse  an'  young  Mis'  Gatehouse,  they 
never  goes  to  see  nobuddy  but  th'  master  where  he's 
shut  up.  One  day  they'll  go  an'  stop  there  their- 
selves." 

I  laughed  drearily  when  I  repeated  it  to  mother. 

The  hops  made  a  fabulous  price  that  year — ours  a 
small  fortune,  though  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
seUing  of  them;  I  even  shuddered  to  think  I  must  live 
on  the  profits.  Never,  never,  could  I  or  Sibert  grow 
hops  again.  The  squire  took  the  farm  off  our  hands 
and  farmed  it  himself,  allowing  mother  and  me  to  live 
on  in  the  house  till  such  time  as  the  tenant  at  Lucks- 
boat  would  give  up  to  me  my  nest  in  the  cliffs  again. 

"I  am  like  aunt  Milly,"  I  told  them;  "I  shall  sleep 
better  when  I  hear  the  sea-wash  in  my  ears,  the  sea-gulls' 
call  above  my  head." 

Then  Michael  gave  up  his  rooms  at  Seatown  and  came 
back  to  Sibert's  Wood  to  live — came  with  no  hint  of 
self-sacrifice,  but  as  if  it  were  the  life  he  asked  for,  and 
the  many  journeys  between  Sibert's  Wood  and  Mr. 
Knightrider's  house  at  Seatown  were  but  a  pleasant 
exercise. 

Once  I  asked  him  if  his  work — ^the  book  he  was 
writing — ^would  not  suffer  ?    He  shook  his  head  cheerily : 

"It  will  help  me,"  he  declared,  "for  I  shall  never 
write  of  lords  and  ladies,'  because  I  am  never  likely  to 
meet  them.     The  people  I  know  best — ^wayfaring  men, 
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village  women,  ancient  pensioners — ^these,  if  I  listen 
patiently,  understandingly,  tell  me  bits  of  their  lives — 
homely,  almost  sacred  bits — ^turning  back  here  and  there 
a  leaf,  so  that  I  may  glance,  with  hushed  breath,  with 
veiled  eyes,  bare-footed,  into  some  poor  but  holy 
Shekinah  of  their  hearts.  Their  halting  words  I  take 
up  reverently,  and,  because  reverently,  I  know  that  I 
may  write  them  down," 

"You  will  dip  your  pen  deep  in  sorrow's  ink  if  you 
live  with  two  women  like  your  mother  and  me,"  I  said 
sadly.    "We  are  best  alone,  Michael." 

"Not  you,"  he  dissented  stoutly.  "An  old  barn  of  a 
house  like  this  wants  a  man  to  look  after  it  till  its 
master  comes  home."  (He  spoke  with  such  certainty, 
that  just  a  very  little  I  let  myself  hope.)  "And 
though  you  may  not  think  it,  Mercy,  you  and  mother 
want  me — more  than  the  house  does." 

Summer  came,  and  one  day  Michael  told  us,  as  quietly 
as  if  it  were  just  an  everyday  happening,  that  he  and 
Marybud  Mee  were  going  to  get  married  in  a  month's 
time.  That  it  need  make  no  diflference  to  us,  for 
gentle,  unselfish  Marybud  asked  nothing  better  than  to 
come  and  help  Michael  look  after  us. 

But  wise  mother  Polly  thought  differently. 

She  and  I  sat  sewing  down  in  the  orchard.  I  re- 
member how  the  sunlight,  shining  through  myriad 
small  leaves  and  interlacing  boughs,  made  a  sort  of 
embroidery  on  the  thin  stuff  I  was  sewing  for  Mary- 
bud. 

"What  are  your  plans?"  she  looked  up  suddenly. 
"What  are  you  going  to  do — ^later  on,  Mercy  ?" 

*'I  do  not  know,"  I  said  wearily.  "I  have  given  up 
making  plans,  mother  Polly.  I  just  let  things  happen, 
because  I  cannot  yet  make  myself  care  whether  they 
do  or  do  not  happen.     Lucksboat  won't  be  empty  for 
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mother  and  me  to  go  to  before  Michaelmas.  But  this  I 
know"  (I  locked  my  hands  tightly  together,  if  by  so 
doing  I  might  numb  the  aching  of  my  heart ),  ^'I  can- 
not, cannot  stay  here  when  hop-picking  begins.  I 
cannot  smell  hops,  or  look  at  hops  again." 

^'My  dear,  I  know."  Beautiful  as  an  angel's  face 
was  mother  Polly's  when  that  look  of  Christlike  pity 
spread  over  it.  "Now,  listen — it  is  I  who  have  made 
the  plan,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  fall  in  with  it.  I 
want  you  to  come  with  me  to  a  country  where  they 
grow  mountains.  Last  year,  when  our  seven  birds  had 
all  flown  away  and  left  the  nest  empty,  the  professor 
and  I  could  not  bear  the  loneliness  of  it,  so  we  went 
away  too.  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  nay,  I  am  proud, 
that  we  could  not  have  gone  if  the  seven  birds  had  not 
joined  to  feather  a  summer  nest  for  us  in  the  mountain- 
land.  They  are  doing  it  this  year  again,  so,  when  I  lose 
Marybud,  you  bring  your  feathers  and  come  with  us, 
and  just  sit  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  look  up.  I 
like  to  think  God  speaks  to  us  from  the  mountain,  even 
as  He  spoke  to  the  Israelites.  And  Christ  went  up  into 
the  mountains.  Why,  their  very  strength  will  lift  you 
up  and  set  you  on  your  feet  again.  They  are  too  big 
to  prick,  and  it  is  the  prickles  which  have  power  to  hurt 
a  wounded  spirit." 

"But  there  is  mother." 

"I  cannot  presume  to  make  plans  for  Mrs.  Gatehouse, 

•but  if  she  would  like  to  come "  mother  Polly's  tone 

held  dubious  acquiescence.  "I  would  be  pleased  to 
conduct  a  party  of  two,  Mercy,  but  I  would  like  best  to 
conduct  my  party  of  one." 

"Dear  mother  Polly,  have  no  fear,  we  should  never 
persuade  the  mother  to  cross  the  water.  For  myself,  I 
don't  know.    I  will  think.    I  will  see." 

"So  will  I,"  said  mother  Polly. 
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I  was  right  about  Sibert's  mother. 

"England's  good  enough  for  me,"  said  she.  "And  I 
fancy  in  one  or  two  of  the  neighbors'  houses  there'd 
be  a  spare  room  at  my  service  if  I  wanted  one.  And  one 
of  us  must  be  close  and  handy,  Mercy." 

I  understood,  and  kissed  her. 

So  mother  Polly  and  the  professor  carried  me  off  to 
that  little  land-locked  country  in  the  heart  of  Europe — 
a  land  which,  because  she  cannot  stretch  out  her  arms 
to  the  sea,  as  England — ^lifts  them  high  to  the  clouds, 
as  if  in  continual  thanksgiving  for  her  exceeding 
loveliness. 

We  went  slowly  from  place  to  place,  often  outside 
the  tourist  route,  staying  longest  in  a  little  village 
set  in  the  midst  of  meadows,  thick  with  flowers. 
Flowers  so  beautifully  dressed  that  at  first  I  did  not 
know  them  till  I  remembered  their  poor  relations  of 
the  same  name  in  Kent.  .  And  some,  in  climbing,  I 
had  never  met  before:  the  blue  gentians;  high  up  the 
little  soldanella,  small,  purple,  and  perfect,  which  never 
grows  below  the  snow-line;  the  flannel-petaled,  white- 
gray  edelweiss;  ferns  in  every  cranny  of  the  hardest 
rocks.  I  listened  to  waterfalls  tumbling  down  from  the 
mountain-tops,  where  melting  snow  had  let  them 
loose. 

Kever  once  did  I  get  away  from  the  sound  of  running 
water,  and  a  little  it  deadened  the  echo  of  that  cry  I 
never  heard,  the  call  for  "Muvver,"  which  I  never 
answered,  the  sound  of  the  press  going  down  on — 
the  hops.  Only  in  the  night,  whether  at  home  or  away, 
I  would  wake  and  stretch  out  empty  arms,  and  cry  and 
cry  to  have  them  filled,  not  with  the  living,  but  the 
dead — my  dear  dead. 

It  was  there,  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  I 
learned    what    the    words    "eternal"    and    "everlasting" 
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might  mean,  as  apart  from  the  Trinity  Who  moulded 
the  mountains. 

Little  Mikey  had  been  dead  a  year,  and  on  the  day  of 
the  year,  so  much,  so  much  my  heart  cried  out  for  him. 
that  almost  I  was  tempted  to  go  and  find  him.  Then 
on  that  day  God  gave  me  back  that  which  was  to  be 
my  life-work,  till  He,  and  not  my  aching  heart,  badei  me 
go  and  find  Mikey. 

On  that  day  Michael  brought  Sibert  out  to  me,  and 
went  back  with  the  Mees. 

Sibert  restored  in  mind,  but  with  a  hesitating  gentle^' 
ness  of  manner  and  bearing  it  took  me  a  little  while 
to  get  used  to,  who  knew  best  the  Sibert  of  the  old 
days,  proud,  overbearing,  selfish,  behind  other  and 
great  qualities,  the  Sibert  I  had  fallen  in  love  with  and 
married.  So  for  a  little  while  it  was  as  if  we  had  to 
learn  each  other  afresh  before  we  started  on  a  second 
honeymoon.  We  had  regained  our  Paradise,  but  we 
stood  scarred  and  seared  from  the  fires  we  had  gone 
through  in  losing  it. 

They  did  well  to  bring  my  husband  out  to  me  there 
in  the  mountain-land,  which  was  as  new  to  him  as  it  had 
been  to  me;  his  eyes  got  drunk,  as  mine  had  done,  with* 
the  beauty  of  it. 

One  day  we  walked  through  pine  woods  till  we  came 
to  a  glacier,  and  within  sight  of  snow  (a  hot  sun  beating 
on  our  backs,  too  hot  almost  to  eat  the  lunch  we  had 
brought  with  us,  and  for  drink  we  crunched  snow 
between  our  teeth)  we  sat  and  talked  far  on  into  the 
afternoon. 

"Mercy,"  my  husband  said,  breathing  deeply,  "if 
you  should  find  me  getting  selfish  and  money-grubbing 
and  careless  of  you,  my  dearest,  send  me  back  in 
thought  to  that  year — the  year  I  spent  away  from  you. 
Spent,  did  I  say?    My  dear,  in  my  despair,  I  went  down 
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among  the  husks  where  the  swine  were  feeding,  because 
I  was  so  far  from  Home.  But  the  Lord  is  patient — 
patient 'even  with  a  worthless  chap  like  me." 

"Ah,  not  worthless,  Sibert." 

^^Dear  heart,  yes,  if  you  knew  me  as  I  know  myself. 
But  'looking  back  I  think  He's  always  had  His 
eye  on  me.  As  a  boy  I  never  wanted,  anything  to  do 
with  religion.  Then  there  was  Numparel — ^you  re- 
member V\ 

.(Aye,  did  I  not?) 

"Just  for  a  time  I  felt  grateful — ^grateful  to  Some- 
thing or  Someone  above  me,  out  of  reach,  you  under- 
stand ?  Having  her  care  for  me  (as  I  thought)  seemed  so 
much  more  than  I  deserved.  Then  came  the  war  in  South 
Africa,  and  put  there  the  devil  was  my  master.  I 
looked  death  in  the  face  once  or  twice,  but  I  only 
laughed-  at  him,  and  said :  "You  won't  get  me  this  time, 
old  man."  And  he  didn't.  Then  Numparel  wrote.  That 
was  a  blow  at  first — ^made  me  laugh  louder  for  a  bit,  for 
I  cared  for  death  less  than  ever.  I  didn't  want  Grod 
eithex'.  Well,  I  came  home,  and  there  was  you,  Mercy, 
and  it  struck  me  the  world  had  been  rather  rough  on  a 
poor  little  bit  like  you.  In  my  heart  I  reproached  Him 
for  that — and  other  things." 

(I  held  in  mine  and  clasped  closely  a  thin  hand  so 
untanned,  so  unlike  a  farmer's  hand,  the  sight  of  it 
hurt  me.) 

"Then  you  and  I  came  to  an  understanding,  my  dear. 
Followed — ^well,  you  know  what  followed,  a  time  that  is 
sweet  to  remember,  eh,  Mercy?  But  such  a  short  time. 
Next  we  had  the  boy.  ...  It  wasn't  long  then,  Mercy, 
before  my  own  pig-headed,  selfish  nature  began  to  make 
a  hash  of  life  for  you." 

"Ah,  not  you  alone,  Sibert.  I  was  to  blame.  I  put 
the  child  first,  you  put  the  hops  first.     Now  GK>d  has 
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taken  away  both  your  desire  and  mine.  Perhaps  it  is 
sOy  we  shall  find  Him  and  each  other." 

"God  grant  it,  Mercy.  But  let  me  get  on.  If  you 
were  to  blame,  it  was  by  your  sweet  ways  making  me 
more  selfish  and  pig-headed  as  time  went  on.  It  is  a 
trick  some  of  you  women  have,  of  spoiling  your 
husbands — ^you  choke  with  kindness  the  feeble  root  of 
unselfishness  which  may  be  in  us,  and  which  at  first 
would  like  to  spring  up  if  it  could.  I  think  you  stood 
to  me  instead  of  God,  for  I  never  wanted  Him — ^least  of 
all  when  I  was  so  busy  getting  rich.  Then  the  punish- 
ment. ...  He  took  the  boy.  .  .  .  Then  the  asylum,  and 
it  was  there — ^when  my  mind  came  back  to  me,  I  found 
God  waiting.  .  .  .  Mercy,  if  it  should  come  again — it  did 
with  aunt  Milly,  you  know,  more  than  once — ^if  you  have 
to  send  me  away  again  from  you,  my  dear,  never  lose 
heart  about  it,  for  'twas  there  the  Lord  remembered  me. 
He'd  do  it  again,  never  fear.  And  they  are  growing  up 
ior  us  in  the  Nursery  yonder,  our  little  chap— and — ^it 
maybe,  the  little  maid." 

Came  a  day  when  our  thoughts  winged  homeward 
and  would  not  be  recalled. 

"I  can  hear  Kent  calling  to  me,  Mercy.  How  is  it 
with  you  ?" 

"Kent  is  calling  to  me  too,  and  Lucksboat  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  cliff." 

So  we  went  home  to  Lucksboat  and  the  dear  welcomes 
waiting  us. 

Mother  had  been  staying  with  Michael  and  Marybud 
in  their  new  home,  but  she  came  to  me  now,  asking  for 
that  which  I  was  so  proud,  so  glad  to  give : 

"There  couldn't  be  any  one  sweeter  than  Michael's 
wife,  Mercy,  only  hers  has  been  a  cotton-wool  life  so 
far.  But  you  and  me — ^we've  stared  trouble  in  the  face, 
we've  grappled  with  it  together,  and  when  we  couldn't 
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stand  against  it  we  went  under  together.  It  is  that  makes 
the  difference  beteen  you  two.  So — ^Mercy,  if  you  and 
Sib  are  willing — I'd  sooner  live  under  your  roof  till  my 
turn  comes." 

When  aunt  Milly's  father  hired  Lucksboat  Farm,  its 
rentable  value  was  not  more  than  fifteen  shillings  an 
acre.  Now  there  are  golf  links  creeping  up  to  it;  balls 
come  over  into  our  fields  and  caddies  follow  to  find 
them.  "Commodious  residences"  have  risen  up  and 
look  over  the  hill  with  curious,  amused  glances,  it  seems 
to  us,  at  our  little  cobble-and-brick  house  with  its 
stables  and  walls,  also  of  cobble-and-brick,  set  close  to 
each  other  in  the  hollow  where  the  cliff  dips  to  the  sea. 
The  little  farm  suits  Sibert  and  me;  in  growing  old 
here,  we  shall  perhaps  grow  young  again.  Here  are  no 
hop-gardens,  no  oast,  and  once  a  year  is  often  enough 
to  lay  bare  our  heart-wounds  at  the  little  grave  in  the 
churchyard,  hard  by  Sibert's  Wood. 

I  am  happy  now,  with  a  calm,  not  easily  disturbed 
happiness — ^the  content  of  a  moored  bark,  whose  timbers 
have  strained  and  creaked  and  shivered  in  the  storm; 
whose  masts  are  broken;  whose  sails  are  frayed  ribbons. 
Now  the  harbor  waters  lap  its  sides,  calm  skies  shine, 
and  no  gales  beat  upon  it.    It  is  Wilsam. 

My  husband  is  all  mine  now;  neither  pig^headedness, 
nor  the  labor  of  money-getting,  nor  other  love  holds 
him — he  is  all  mine.  Many  years  ago  he  told  me  that 
I  loved  best  to  live  with  others  depending  on  me,  and  I 
think  it  is  so  (though  once  I  assured  Michael  to  the 
contrary).  Even  if  the  strain  of  it  tires  me  out  before 
my  time,  it  is  my  life,  it  is  worth  while,  that  always,  all 
day  long,  I  am  the  staff  on  which  Sibert  leans. 

"Is  it  so,  Mercy?"  he  asks  a  dozen  times  a  day;  and 
a  dozen  times  a  day  I  answer  quietly : 

"It  is,"  or  "It  is  not,  Sibert,"  and,  whichever  I  say,  he 
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smiles,  content  and  trustful  as  a  child.    I  think  one  day 
he  wiU  say  to  me : 

"Is  it  getting  dark,  Mercy?" 

And  I  shall  answer  him: 

"Dark  here,  Sibert,  but  Li^t  on  the  Other  Side." 

It  will  content  him. 
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Mr.  Churchill  is  acknowledged  to  be  America's  lead- 
ing novelist.  No  other  author  has  ever  gained  and  held 
so  large  a  following  as  Mr.  Churchill. 

This  new  book  is  the  most  mature  and  vital  of 
all  his  work  and  the  one  in  which  Mr.  Churchill  has 
achieved  greatest  originality. 

It  is  a  powerful  study  of  the  modern  tendencies  in 
religion  and  their  new  relations  to  the  modern  life. 

It  sets  forth  in  most  masterly  delineation  the  personal 
history  of  a  young  clergyman,  and  the  transformation 
of  his  views  and  attitudes  toward  life.  It  is  a  book 
that  will  provoke  much  discussion  and  admiration,  deal- 
ing, as  it  does,  with  the  more  delicate  phases  of  life 
to-day  and  of  conditions  vital  to  the  national  welfare. 
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By  ROBERT  HERRICK 
Author  of  "Together/*  "The  Healer,"  etc 
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The  women  characters  of  Robert  Herrick^s  books  have  always 
been  peculiarly  significant.  Sometimes  storms  of  protest  have  cen- 
tred around  them  and  the  ideas  of  womankind  which  the  author  has 
advanced  through  them.  But  the  penetration  and  keenness  of  the 
analyses  and,  sentiment  aside,  the  truth  of  the  pictures,  and  the  skill 
with  which  they  have  been  drawn,  have  never  been  denied.  The 
£ict  that  in  this  new  book  Mr.  Herrick  gives  his  whole  attention  to 
the  story  of  a  woman  is,  therefore,  an  unusually  interesting  announce- 
ment. Milly  Ridge  is  as  striking  and  convincing  a  creation  as  has 
ever  come  from  his  pen,  and  in  her  struggle  for  social  supremacy 
Mr.  Herrick  has  a  theme  distinctiy  modem  and  admirably  well 
suited  to  his  powers. 
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^  <  One  Woman^s  Life  ^  is  a  readable  and  entertaining  story  —  the 
most  readable  and  entertaining  story  Robert  Herrick  has  written  — 
as  well  as  a  piece  of  sophisticated  critidsm.^^  —  Chicago  Evening 
Post, 

**  *  One  Woman's  Life '  is  Robert  Henick's  best  work  of  fiction.*' 
—  New  York  Globe, 

« <  One  Woman's  Life '  is  by  far  the  best  work  that  has  come  from 
his  pen."  —  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

*^ '  One  Woman's  Life '  is  an  example  of  dean,  thoughtful,  Ameri- 
can realism  at  its  best." —  Chicago  Record-Herald, 
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By  frank  DANBY 

Author  of  '*The  Heart  of  a  Child;*  **  Pigs  in  Clover* 
**  Joseph  in  Jeopardy,"  etc. 


"  Concert  Pitch "  is  a  dramatic  love  story  of  rising 
interest.  It  is  full  of  thrilling  passages  and  rich  in 
the  romance  of  real  life. 

Never  have  London  Bohemia  and  its  people  been 
so  vividly  drawn. 

Manuella,  who  loved  an  earl  but  married  a  very 
great  musician,  is  a  character  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

In  her  awakening  and  in  the  tense  scenes  that  fol- 
low, Frank  Danby  has  done  the  most  graphic  art 
since  "The  Heart  of  a  Child." 

"Concert  Pitch"  is  far  and  away  the  best  novel 
Frank  Danby  has  written. 
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Comrade  Yetta 

By  albert  EDWARDS 

Author  of  "A  Man's  World" 
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^Comrade  Yetta"  is  the  story  of  a  young  Jewess — Yetta — a  girl 
typical  of  thousands  who  fill  our  factories  and  sweat  shops.  It  tells 
of  her  evolution  from  a  worker  at  the  machine  to  a  leader  among 
her  people. 

As  in  <<  A  Man^s  World  "  Mr.  Edwards  has  written  fearlessly  and 
vividly  out  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  New  York  City  under- 
world. 

He  has  painted  in  bold  realism  the  tragic  picture  of  the  east  side 
and  laid  bare  the  industrial  shame  of  a  great  city  in  a  novel  that  is 
powerful  in  its  truth  and  sincerity. 


^  We  welcome  this  novel  for  its  truth,  for  its  nobility  of  purpose, 
for  its  fearlessness,"  says  Milton  Bronner  of  Albert  Edwards^s  <<  Com- 
rade Yetta."  <<  Its  people  are  live  people.  Their  actions  are  those 
of  flesh  and  blood  beings.  They  become  part  of  the  reader^s  world. 
Read  the  novel  and  you  will  understand  something  about  certain 
New  York  strikes.  You  will  understand  the  spirit  that  animates 
the  propagandists.  You  will  know  how  Tammany  works  in  the 
dark.  And  best  of  all,  you  will  renew  your  £uth  in  mankind  and 
believe  that,  after  all,  these  things  that  outrage  your  sensibilities  so 
are  part  of  the  evolutionary  ferment  that  will  eventually  lead  to  a 
cleaner,  better  civilization." 
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